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LETTJSR  L  • 

MUS  PENROSE  TO  MISS  TREGARNOG. 

Plas  Moruynnicn* 
irr  »KAB  coufiK, 

You  know  that  ever  mice  our  cousin 
Bridget  ituyrried  the  great  Sir  Hieodore 
iatimer^  she  has  neglected  hor  Gam* 
brian  friends  atid  rektkms*  Indeed, 
I  beHevedrshe  h3^ ;  Ubiied  ilear  Vales 
ont  of  her  wkap  of  tb6  irodd.  Judge, 
then,  of  lay  iiixprls&wben  our  grand- 
mother, teceive&i  a  letter,  last  week, 
from  poor  Bridget,  telling  her  she 
was  very  ill,^  yery  mifbrtnilate,  and. 
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should  take  it  as  the  greatest  of  all 
favours,  if  my  grandmother  could  spare 
Dorotliy  Penrose  to  reside  with  her  two 
or  three  months  in  London.  She  would 
not  flatter  Dorothy  with  the  hope  of 
any  amusements ;  for,  to  own  the  trutby 
she  would  be  wholly  confined  to  her 
chamber ;  but  if  she  could  be  content 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  it  would  be  of 
infinite'service  to  her,  as  she  was  con- 
vinced that  any  thing  whatsoever,  from 
North  Wales,  would  revive  her  spirits 
and  do  her  good. 

O,  Winifred  1  what  a  tumult  did  ibhis 
letter  occasion  in  my  breast ! ,  As  to 
sacrifice,  I. would  sacrifice  every  thing 
I  have  in '  the  world,  except  health, 
peace,  and  friends,  to  see  but  the  tops 
of  the  chimneys  in  London ! 
.  I  told  nky  grandmother  tint,  ^tb  be 
sure,  I  ought  not  .to  ibhn  a* wish  eon* 
(rai^  jtd  hef  ihdinatfon^  but  that  I 
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muflt  confess  I  was  "sbny  for  poor  cousin 
Bridget ;  and  if  I  could  amuse  her  by 
ntting  in  ber  chamber,  t  Was  certain 
I  should  never  be  wearf.  I  added, 
that  I  could  talk  to  her  of  the  ap 
Tkngnos/ the  ]Dolgar]^dgs,  tny  aunt  and 
cousins,  the  Tregarnog^,  .  and  every 
numntain,  rock,  and  waterfall  she  had 
known  in  North  Wales ;  and,  if  ever 
she  sboold  be  tired  of  these,  I  could 
read,  or  sing' her  to  sleep;  th^t  my 
gnndmother  must  be  a  better  judge 
than  mjTself,  but  if  I  could  comfort 
poor  Bridget  L  thought  she  was  too 
good  not  to  let  itle  go. 

My  grandmother  shook  her  head. 
^  I  love  all  my  *grtti£LchSd^€fn/'  said 
A1B9  '*  and  I  pity  Bridget;'  but  she  has 
dioten  another  comforter  r' thy  grand- 
&ther  and  I  have  node  but  tfiee/' 

«<  Dear  grandbntfther,^'  s^'d  I,  <<  the 
greatest  happiness  of  my  Hfe  would  be 
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to  ccmtribute  to  the  conifoit  of  both--^ 
when  I  came  back ;  and  three  months 
would  soon  be  over.  Let  me  see-^ 
this  is  March ;  andy  if  I  were  to  go 
now»  I  might  be  with  you  again  in 
June.  You  would  scarcely  have  missed 
me !  And  you  cannot  think  how  glad 
I  should  be  to  see  you  when  I  had  seen 
London." 

<*  Twenty-one  years  ago,  next  month/' 
said  my  grandmother,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
<*  I  let  thy  mother  go  to  London.  There 
she  became  acquainte4  with  Hi^or  Feor 
rose,  and  came  home  a  wife.'' 

<<  O,"  said  I,  <<  that  qui  nevcar  hsp^ 
pen  to  me,  for  I  mn  sure  no.  miyors 
will  be  admitted  into  Bridget's  cham- 
ber ;  and  if  one  by  chance  did  find  ^ 
way  in,  I  must  be  out  of  my  senses  to 
marry  an  officer,  when  my  father  di^ 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  my  mother, 
pix  mmths  afiert  of  a  broken  he^ ! 
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And  what  must  have  become  of  poor 
me»  if  I  had  not  had  a  grandfather  and 
grandmother  I" 

"  My  dear  chfld,*'  said  tAj  grand- 
mother, <^  it  is  easy  to  resolve  against 
marrying  an  officer,  when  you  have 
never  seen  one.  The  difficulty  would 
be,  if  an  officer,  with  a  handsome  per- 
son, el^ant  manners,  and  a  great  deal 
of  love  for  you,  real  or  pretended, 
should  endeavour  to  gain  your  heart." 

"  WeU,  I  do  not  think,"  said  I  — 
and  somehow  I  coidd  hardly  get  my 
words  out-—'*  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  see  a  handsomer  man  than  my 
cousin,  Owen  Morwyn.  He  is  tall  and 
straight,  strong  and  active;  and  his 
countenance  is  the  emblem  of  good 
sense  and  a  good  heart.  As  to  elegant 
manners,  I  know  not  what  they  are, 
but  Owen's  manner  is  open,  kind,  and 
friendly  j  and  what  can  be  better  ?  He 
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loves  me  too,  without  pretence,  for  am 
I  not  his  cousin?  and  have  we  not 
always  lived  together  ?" 

This  last  argument  seemed  to  have 
great  weight  with  my  ^andmother, 
who  said  she  would  consider  the  mat- 
ter^ and  consult  my  grandfather.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  this,  for  I  knew  if  I  could 
gain  her  over,  he  would  not  disappoint 
me.  He  would  only  say,  **  Prithee 
indulge  the  girl  -»  Prithee  let  her  have 
her  way/* 

All  night  I  never  closed  my  eyes, 
for  thinking  whether  I  should  go  to 
London.  I  entered  the  stone  parlour 
next  morning,  and  cast  an  anxious 
look  at  my  grandmother.  "  WeU, 
Dorothy,''  said  she,  in  answer  to  my 
look,  **  I  believe  we  must  consent.'' 
And  all  the  next  night  I  never  closed 
my  eyes,  for  thinking  I  was  to  go  to 
London.    I  that  have  never  been  at 
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Caernarvon,  said  I  to  myself,  nay,  not 
evai  at  Bala,  am  going  to  London ! 
I  cotdd  scarcely  believe  it.  Then  I 
trkd  to  think  what  London  was,  but 
I  <;ould  only  imagine  it  an  assemblage 
of  a  great  many  churches,  a  great 
many  houses,  and  a  great  many  people. 
I  tried  to  fix  all  these  close  together, 
at  Festiniog,  till  they  ran  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  but  I  suppose,  after 
aD,  it  was  very  little  like  London.  ^ 

My  grandmother  sent  immediately 
to  Caernarvon  for  cloth  to  make  me  a 
new  habit,  and  I  rode  over  to  Lady 
ap  Tangno  to  borrow^  hers  that  was 
made  in  London,  for  a  pattern.  We 
have  had  the  tailors  to  make  it  up,  and 
I  must  own  I  never  looked  so  well  in 
my  life.  Jenkin  also  brought  me  a 
most  beautiiul  hat  and  feather,  and 
Gwynnah  was  set  to  wash  up  my  best 
things ;  so  I  think  I  shall  not  make  a 
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very  contemptible  figure  in  Bridget's 
chamber ;  and  she  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  her  cousin,  if  any  of  her  neighbours 
should  call  to  enquire  after  her  health. 

My  grandmother  has  written  to  tell 
Bridget  that  she  could  not  have  asked 
any  thing  which  would  have  cost  her 
so  much  to  grant ;  but,  as  she  is  sorry 
for  her  illness,  and  fears,  from  the  un- 
happiness  she  speaks  of,  that  her  hus- 
band does  not  treat  her  kindly^  she 
will  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 
pany for  her  sake. 

^ou  know  I  never  was  in  a  carriage. 
To  be  sure,  I  might  get  a  post-chaise 
at  Bala,  or  I  might  get  into  a  stage- 
coach at  Corwen ;  but  then  I  might 
be  sick,  or  I  might  fall  into  bad  com* 
pany.  So,  after  some  deliberation,  it 
is  settled  that  I  shall  go  on  horseback. 
Tafiy  would  carry  me  to  the  world's 
end,  and  I  should  never  be  weary.    It 
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is^but  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  to  London :  I  can  ride  it  in  less 
than  a  week.  Jenkin  is  to  follow  upon 
the  black  keffil,  and  carry  my  port- 
manteau behind  him. 

Our  cousin  Owen  brings  you  this, 
and  returns  to-morrow.  The  next  day 
I  begin  my  journey,  and  he  is  to  ac- 
company me  as  far  as  Bala.  Farewell, 
my  dear  Winifred.  If  you  wish  to 
have  a  smart  bonnet  from  London,  I 
will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  poor 
Bridget  to  let  me  run  to  the  next  shopf 
and  buy  you  one. . 
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nplicit  credit  to  what  they  say, 
stopping  to  examine  its  pro- 
babili^ ;  to  judge  of  what  they  do  by 
appearances,  without  suspecting  some 
latent  motive.  Tliis  has  been  thy  case 
hitherto.  Thy  numerous  £unfly,  thy 
few  neighbours,  and  our  faithful  ser- 
vants, are  not  perverted  by  an  inter- 
course with  the  world.  Though  anger, 
envy,  and  hatred  may  be  found  among 
tbem,  art  and  hypocrisy  cannot.  The 
honest  passion,  be  it  good  or  bad,  ap- 
pears in  its  proper  colours,  and  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  God  forbid,  my  child, 
that  thou  shouldst  find,  among  thy  new 
acqoaintance,  any  settled  design  to  de- 
ceive or  betray.  I  do  not  expect  it ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  bid  thee  doubt. 
But  I  do  expect  thou  wilt  meet  with 
envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred,  concealed 
under  fake  smiles  and  feigned  ap« 
plause ;  and  therefore  I  bid  thee  not 
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trust  without  reserve*  If  thou  seest 
at  man  or  woman  smile,  when  thou 
knowest  by  thy  own  feelings  that  he  or 
she  is  not  pleased,  that  man  or  woman 
cannot  be  thy  friend/' 

I  thanked  my  good  grandmother  for 
her  advice,  which  I  promised  to  trea- 
sure up  in  my  bosom ;  and,  after  break- 
fast, with  a  face  like  an  April  shower^ 
I  received  and  returned  the  kisses  and 
embraces  of  her  and  my  grandfather ; 
and  Owen  and  I  mounted  our  horses. 

■ 

We  galloped  till  we  had  left  Jenkin 
and  the  portmanteau  far  behind,  when 
we  rode  slowly  and  talked  all  the  way. 

**  Ah!**  said  Owen,  <«  to-morrow, 
and  I  cannot  see  you  if  I  would  give  a 
hundred  pounds.  I  never  yet  have 
known  a  to-morrow  that  might  not 
have  brought  me  to  you !" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  I. 
*<  My  only  regret  at  going  to  London 
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is  leaving  my  friends  at  Has  Morwyn* 
nion.  I  love  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  how  could  I  do  otherwise, 
for  they  have  been  my  parents?  and 
of  all  my  cousins  I  love  you^  who  are 
as  dear  to  me  as  a  brother.'^ 

"  How  h^py,"  said  Owen,  "  has 
that  love  made  me!  I  knew  it  was 
the  principal  charm  of  my  life  j  but, 
not  having  been  separated  from  3FOU, 
I  did  not  know  till  now  that  life  would 
have  no  charm  without  it !" 

I  felt  my  cheeks  glow.:  but  I  thought 
to  myself,  why  should  I  be  ashamed  ? 
so  I  only  said,  **  Well,  my  dear  Owen, 
do  not  be  uneasy,  you  know  I  shall 
soon  come  back/' 

"  Yes,  Dorothy,  you  will  come 
back;"  said  Owen:  *'  but  I  should 
think  the  time  long,  were  it  but  a 
week,  in  which  it  were  impossible  for 
me  to  see  you.    That,  however,  is  not 
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the  worst.  Will  you  return  the  same 
amiable,  affectionate  Dorothy,  who  now 
quits  her  grandfather's  sober  mansion  ? 
and  will  your  heart  retain  its  present 
sentiments  in  favour  of  that  Owen  to 
whom  the  world  presents  nothing  which 
could  compensate  for  their  loss  ?" 

"  You  ask  me  very  hard  questions," 
replied  I :  "  but  why  should  I  lose  any 
part  of  my  regard  for  you  by  conversing 
with  others?  Have  not  we  been  brought 
up  together  ?  Did  not  you  always  take 
my  part,  when  the  bigger  boys  and 
girls  wanted  my  playthings  ?  Would 
not  you  have  deprived  yourself  of  all 
you  valued,  if  I  had  chosen  to  take  it  ? 
When  we  grew  older,  did  not  you 
always  prefer  the  path  I  liked  best» 
when  we  walked?  and  read  the  book 
I  wished  to  hear,  when  we  iftayed  at 
home  ?    And  do  you  think  I  can  meet 
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» 

with  any  body  that  will  put  all  this  into 
three  months  ?*' 

"  No,"  said  Owen,  with  great  emo- 
tion. "  My  love  has  grown  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  my 
strength.  It  is  a  part  of  myself;  and 
such  as,  I  believe,  no  man  could  feel, 
even  for  you,  upon  a  short  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Then  be  assured,  my  dear  Owen, 
that  our  minds,  as  well  as  our  persons, 
are  derived  from  the  same  source ;  and 
that  the  blood  of  the  Morwyns,  which 
runs  through  both  our  hearts,  will  dis- 
pose them  to  prefer  each  other  to 
friends  of  yesterday  — I  may  say,  of 
to-morrow;  for  ^uch  friends  are  yet 
unknown." 

"  My  dea>  Dorothy,**  said  Owen, 
**  I  would  not  doubt,  but  that  I  have 
an  )indiscovered  world  to  fear.  Hither- 
to your  view  has  been  confined  to  bur 
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grandfather's  small  domain.  You  have 
looked  from  your  window,  and  seen  a 
lake,  a  waterfall,  a  winding  stream, 
fertile  meadows,  and  a  few  fields  of 
oats,  surrounded  by  rocks,  woods,  and 
mountains,  which  gave  pasture  to  our 
sheep,  and  fuel  to  our  fire.  It  is  true, 
that,  with  the  agility  of  the  mountain- 
goat,  we*  have  often  climbed  these 
barriers :  but  what  have  we  gained  by 
the  enterprise  ?  The  sight  of  other 
rocks  and  other  mountains ;  and  if  we 
have  reached  the  tops  of  these,  *  of 
rocks  and  mountains  still  ?" 

**  Owen,"  said  I,  <<  do  not  make  me 
more  ignorant  than  I  am.  Have  not  I 
seen  Festiniog,  and  all  the  houses  in 
the  vale  below  ?  Have  not  I  been  as 
far  as  Harlech  and  Beddgelert  ?  And 
if  I  do  not  like  a  place  the  better  for 
having  forty  houses  in  it,  shall  I  like  it 
better  for  having  forty  thousand  ?    I 
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hope  I  shall  love  Plas  Morwyimion 
more  than  ever,  wh^n  I  have  seen 
Lcmdon/' 

**  Do  so,  and  I  shall  be  happy/' 
said  Owen,  <'  for  then  I  shall  have 
esc24>ed  the  misfortune  which  now  fills 
me  with  apprehension.  If  you  do  not 
r^ct  crowded  houses,  you  will  not 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  crowded 
assemblies  ^  and  if,  on  yoiu*  return, 
you  stili  love  Plas  Morwynmpn,  I  may 
hope  you  still  love  your  Owen,  of 
whose  fond  attachment  every  rock  and 
mountain,  every  path  and  tree,  within 
your  reach,  will  present  you  with  some 
memorial/' 

Such  conversation  as  this  brought  us 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  that 
overlooks  Bala.  I  cast  my  eyes  below, 
and  saw  the  town.  Oh,  how  beautiful ! 
Three  of  our  loveliest  vales  meeting 
together;   and  the  houses,   as  if  by 
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instinct,  ranging  themselves  close  to 
each  other  on  the  charmmg  spot ! 

"  O,'*  said  I,  "  if  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  and  Owen  Moi*wyn, 
and  Winifred  Tregamog,  and  her 
seventeen  brothers  and  sisters,  and  our 
cousin  Dolgarrogs,  did  but  live  in 
those  houses,  how  happy  should  we  be ! 
We  might  visit  each  other  throughout 
the  whole  winter,  and  never  be  shut 
up  by  frost  and  snow,  as  we  are  in 
Glyn  Morwynnion.  And  we  would 
have  a  harper  of  our  own,  and  dance 
whenever  we  had  a  mind ;  without 
waiting  till  Christmas,  and  dreading 
every  appearance  of  snow,  till  we  had 
spent  our  week  at  Sir  Evan  apTangno's, 
at  Plas  Hen!  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  be  tired  of  being  my  partner  !** 

<*  Never,  to  the  end  of  my  days," 
replied  Owen.  *  **  But,  ah  !  Dorothy, 
if  Bala  can  inspire  such  raptures,  even 
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at  a  distance,  what  have  I  to  fear  from 
London  ?  If  the  idea  of  society  in 
such  a  town  as  this  can  make  you 
dread  the  stiows  that  shut  you  up  in 
Gfyn  Morwynnion  during  a  part  ot 
the  winter;  and  if  the  prospect  of 
uncontrolled  dancing  can  make  yon 
scorn  our  Christmas-week  at  Plas  Hen, 
tiU  now  anticipated  from  January  to 
December,  every  remembrance  of 
North  Wales  will  be  buried  in  the  gay 
crowds  and  qdendid  parties  of  the 
metropolis." 

^*  Do  not  make  me  think  it  possible 
that  what  I  know  not  can  efiace  the 
remembrance  of  all  I  have  hitherto 
loved,''  said  I.  <<  It  is  natural  I  should 
wish  to  see  the  world ;  and  I  might 
h'ke  gay  crowds,  if  poor  Bridget  could 
let  me  see  them :  but  unless  you  suc^ 
ceed  in  persuading  me,  I  can  never 
believe  that  I  shall  like  the  best  and 
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finest  horse  in  London  half  so  well  as 
my  pretty  little  Taffy,  or  the  hand-> 
somest  and  politest  man  half  so  well 
as  yourself.'* 

Owen  looked  at  me  with  a  grateful 
eye,  but  made  no  answer.  He  became 
grave  and  silent.  We  rode  down  the 
mountain;  and  I  contemplated  the 
town  till  we  entered  Bala. 

My  dear  Winifred,  if  ever  you  tra- 
vel^ you  will  find  towns  more  beautiful 
at  a  distance  than  at  hand.  At  a  dis- 
tance  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  town 
and  the  surrounding  country  at  a  view ; 
and  the  one  embellishes  the  other  j 
but  when  one  gets  between  two  rows 
of  houses,  and  fields,  trees,  rivers,  and 
mountains  are  excluded,  —  when  one 
is  immured  between  two  ranges  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  nothing  else 
.  visible  but  the  sky,  I  own  one  should 
have  need  of  all  one's  cousins,  and 
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the  haqier  into  the  bargain,  to  recon- 
cile one  to  the  air  of  confinement. 
In  a  town  this  would  be  perpetual : 
the  fliows  of  Flas  Morwynnion  are 
temporary* 

Owen  and  I  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
Bala.      The    approaching   separation 
embittered  every  morsel,  and  it  went 
away  almost  untouched.    We  drank 
our  wine,  and  were  each  afraid  to 
speak.    At  length  Jenkin  came  into, 
the  room,  and  told  us  the  horses  were 
at  the  door.    I  started  up.    <<  Qwep,'' 
said  I9  taking  three  hasty  steps,  which 
brought  m6  close  to  him,  *<  it  does  not 
signify  -,  we  must  part,"    He  took  me 
in  his  arms,  and  gave  me  a  he&rty 
kiss.    I  broke  Irom  him, — shook  hia^ 
hand,  —  darted   out  of  the  roomier- 
and  jumped  upon  my  hdrse.:    In.  a 
moment  Owen  was  mounted,  and  at  • 
my  side;  and,  what  was  very  unex^^ 
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pected,  instead  of  turning  to  the  leflt, 
up  the  mountain,  he  was  riding  with 
me,  along  the  course  of  the  river  Dee. 
I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  bid 
him  go  back  ;  but  I  looked  surprised. 
"  I  cannot  leave  you  yet,"  said 
Owen.  "  If  I  go  a  few  miles  further^ 
I  shall  reach  Glyn  Morwynnion  to-* 
night." 

Ttiat  I  knew  as  well  as  he :  so  we 
trotted  on,  without  thinking  of  either 
time  or  distance,  till  Jenkin  bawled 
out,  "  Here's  the  Dee  again !  We^re 
almost  at  Corwen  !'*  This  roused  us 
both.  We  were  more  than  thirty  mfles- 
from  home,  and  were  afraid  our  giraad* 
iQother  would  be  uneasy  at  Owen's 
stay.  I  jumped  off  my  horse,  and, 
with  a  face  streaming  with  tears,  re* 
oeived  the  last  kiss  and^embrs^ce  of  my 
dear  Owen.^— —  How  I  hate  that  tigly 
word,  last/ 
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I  walked  my  horse  slpwly,  looking 
back  all  the  way.  Owen  sat  still  upon 
his  V  till,  after  having  got  over  a  'rising 
ground,  I  silently  exclaimed,  *<  Now 
I  have  lost  Owen's  feet !  —  now  his 
hands !  —  now  his  shoulders !  -~  and^ 
last  of  all,  his  head !  I  almost  wished 
the  three  months  were  over ;  and,  -if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  shame  of  the 
thing,  I  verily  believe  I  should  have 
tamed  my  horse^s'  biad,  and  galloped 
after  Owen,  to  Plas  Morwynnion.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  I  did  not; 
fiff  I  •  can  do  that  when  I  have  seen 
Londfm. 

I  am  now  at  Corwen,  at  tiie  sign  of 
our  heroic  countryman,  Owen  Glyn- 
dwr.  I  do  not  like  Corwen.  The  inn 
h  not  so  good  as  the  inn  at  Tan  y 
Bwlch:  the  houses  are  poor:  the 
Berwyn  mountains,  which  rise  behind 
them,    are  not   to  be   compared   to 
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y  Wyddfa,  and  the  two  Moel  Wynns. 
It  is  trae,  there  is  a  steeple  to  the 
church,  a  thing  I  never  saw  before ; 
but  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  towers  of 
Harlech  Castle.  I  cannot  help  ad* 
mirkjljg  the  Dee,  which  is  certainly  a 
noble,  river ;  but  the  world  must  im- 
prove much  before  I  can  prefer  it  to 
Glyn  Morwynnion. 

In  the  true  Cambrian  ityle,  God 
bless  you  !^a  salutation  that  includes 
the  English  farewell,  and  goes  beyond 
it  Present  my  love  to  my  two^uid- 
thirty  cousins,  yourselves,  and  the 
Dolgarogs ;  and  be  assured  ct  the 
kind  affection  of 

Your 

DoROTHT  Penrose. 
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LETTER  III. 


TO    MISS  TREGARNOG. 


MY   BEAR    WIKIFRSp» 

As  you  desired  a  minute  account  of 
whatever  I  mighty  see  on  my  journeyf 
I  proceed  to  inform  you,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  road  from  Corwen 
to  liangoUen  leads  through  a  deep, 
woody,  rocky  glen,  with  the  river  Dee 
in  the  bottom,— the  most  msignificent 
sight  my  eyes  have  yet  beheld. 

liangoUen,  situated  in  this  enchant- 
ing scene,  is  a  veiy  disagreeable  town. 
One  must  look  out  of  it  to  be  pleased* 

VOL»  u  c 
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Chirk  is  a  large  village,  containing 
some  good  houses ;  but  the  bright  red 
colour,  and  diminutive  size  of  the 
stones  with  which  they  are  built,  ap- 
peared to  me  very  singular.  On  en- 
quiry, I  found  they  were  bricks.  1 
had  both  heard  and  read  of  brick 
houses,  but  never  saw  any  before. 
The  glaring  colour  hurts  the  eye. 
They  are  a  contemptible  substitute 
for  stone;  but  where  the  country 
does  not  afford  stone,  people  must 
content  themselves  with  baked  cla^. 

Here  I  crossed  the  river  Ceriog,  on 
a  fine  bridge,  and  entered  England* 
I  cannot  describe  my  feelings.  I  had 
before  quitted  my  friends  :  —  I  now 
quitted  my  country.  I  broke  the  laat 
link  by  which  I  held  all  that  was  dear 
to  me -^  all  I  had  ever  known.  I 
seemed  like  an  adventurer  in  a  foreign 
^and. 
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''But  why  Aould  1  indulge  such 
thoughts  as  these  ?^'  said  I  to  myself. 
<*  Here  is  poor  TaSry^  that  has  carried 
me  over  vide  and  mountain  these  four 
years;*'— -and  I  patted  his  neck. 
^Aad  here  is  honest  Jenkin,  who 
has  attended  me  ever  since  I  was  six 
years  old;''  — and  I  looked  behind 
to  see  if  he  was  there^  <<  And  I  am 
going  to  my  cousin  Bridget  Dolgarrog, 
who  has  married  a  fine  gentleman^ 
and  will  open  her  arms  to  receive  me« 
And,  last  of  dl,  London  is  before 
me."  So  I  gave  Taffy  a  smart  stroke 
with  my  whip,  and  travelled  gaily  on 
Ea^^ish  ground. 

I  do  not  like  the  kingdom  of  Eng* 
hod  so  well  as  the  principality  of 
Wales.  Providence  has  given  these 
Saxons  no  mountains }  and  you  cannot 
imaginn  how  insipid  a  country  looks 
without  them.    To  make  tbem  some 
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amends,  it  has  given  them  wheat  and 
barley :  but  we  can  import  their  grain, 
while  they  cannot  transplant  our  moun- 
tains. The  people,  too,  particularly  the 
women,  take  their  stature  from  the  soil. 
They  are  not  so  tall  and  athletic  as  the 
mountaineers. 

Shrewsbury  is  a  large  town,  an4 
some  parts  of  it  are  grand.  I  must 
own  the  poor  are  better  lodged  than 
with  us ;  but  the  streets  are  frequently 
so  narrow,  that  I  wonder  the  inhabit* 
ants  find  room  to  breathe. 

My  dear  Winifred,  I  have  seen  a 
broad-wheeled  waggon  that  carries 
goods  to  London  ;  and  a  mpst  incre- 
ditlle  machine  it  is.  I  believe  it  is  as 
large  as  eight  of  our  carts.  This 
monster  is  drawn  by  eight  horses,  as 
big  as  elephants ;  and,  with  its  lading, 
weighs  from  five  to  six  tons.  You 
pan  have  no  idea  of  so  huge  a  body 
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in  motioiii  A  stage  coach,  however^ 
several  of  which  have  passed  me,  is  a 
pheD(Hnenon  still  more  extraordinary. 
You  have  seen  Sir  Evan  ap  Tangno's 
coach,  when  you  have  been  with  us 
at  Plas  Hen.  Figure  to  yourself  this 
coach,  stuffed  full  within,  and  covered 
afi  over  without,  with  human  bodies. 
Then  place  two  by  the  side  of  the 
coachman  on  the  box,  and  three  on 
a  seat  which  runs  out  from  the  back 
of  the  vehicle,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
notion  of  a  stage  coach.  But  you 
must  not  imagine  that  it  has  the  slow 
and  stately  pace  of  Sir  Evan's  car- 
riage,-—that  it  locks  a  wheel  down 
every  hill,  and  throws  out  a  drag 
going  up.  No ;  you  must  put  four 
horses  to  it,  that  have  not  flesh  enough 
to  cover  their  bones, — that  are  found- 
ered, stiff-jointed,  half  lame,  and  half 
blind.    You  must  give  the  coachman 
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a  tremendous  long  whip^  and  let  him 
lash  the  unfortunate  animals  along 
without  mercy,  and  without  respite, 
and  you  will  then  have  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  one  of  the  public  car- 
riages that  pervade  every  comer  of 
England. 

Between  Shrewsbury  and  ShifFnal 
I  had  a  view  of  the  Wrekin.  Though 
it  is  of  no  great  magnitude,  yet,  being 
the  only  hill  in  this  wretched  flat 
country,  it  has  a  noble  appearance. 

Soon  after  I  passed  through  a  smoke 
that  I  thought  could  only  have  issued 
from  the  forges  of  twenty  Vulcans. 
I  was  told  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coal-pits,  and  in  the  heart  of  an 
iron-foundery.  I  asked,  what  could 
induce  men  to  renounce  the  blessings 
of  tight  and  air,  and  bury  themselves 
in  a  coal-mine  six  days  in  the  week  ? 
I  was  answered  ~  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
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piiig  on  ducks  and  green  peas,  when 
they  came  above  ground  on  a  Satur* 
day,  and  of  being  intoxicated  till 
Monday  morning,  when  they  de- 
scended again  to  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

From  Wolverhampton  to  Birming- 
ham the  whole  air  was  impregnated  with 
smoke,  and  the  trees  and  hedges  were 
dyed  with  soot.  The  country  is  mean, 
dtr^,  and  populous. 

At  Wednesbury  I  was  informed  of 
a  circumstance  which  appeared  to  me 
very  singular ;  but  it  is  there  so  noto- 
rious that  it  is  disregarded.  Coal-pits 
run  under  the  town  and  its  environs ; 
and  as  the  earth  above  is  not  always 
well  supported^  now  and  then  a  house 
drops  in. 

I  have  read  an  author,  I  think  it  is 
Brydone,  when  speaking  of  the  erup- 
tions of  Moimt  ^tna,  who  says^  that 

0  4 
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if  it  were  the  custom  for  the  earth  to 
open  every  day,  and  swallow  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  each  would  walk 
about  the  streets,  and  pursue  his  avo- 
cations, without  reflecting,  that  pos- 
sibly his  own  turn  might  come  next. 
The  people  of  Wednesbury  do  this. 

I  saw  a  blacksmith  at  work  in  his 
shop,  close  to  the  spot  where  his  for- 
mer shop  had  sunk.  And  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  this  town,  opposite  the 
Market-cross,  I  saw  a  chasm,  where 
lately  had  stood  a  house.  All  the 
surrounding  buildings  leaned  different 
ways,  and  one  seemed  in  the  act  of 
following  its  neighbour ;  yet,  next  to 
the  vacancy  the  house  had  left,  and 
before  another,  shattered  by  the  same 
cause,  was  a  new  house,  not  quite 
finished.  Scaffolds  were  erected,  and 
men  were  at  work  upon  them,  with 
the  greatest  unconcern.    I  wished  to 
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approach  the  spot,,  and  make  some 
enquiries  concerning  so  remarkable  a 
ciicumstance ;  but,  not  being  accus- 
tomed  to  dangers  of  this  kind,  my 
heart  failed  me,  and  I  drew  back. 
At  the  'time  the  accident  happened, 
a  girl  was  ii:oning  linen  in  the  kitchen, 
and  perceived  the  bricks  give  way, 
under  her  feet  She  alarmed  the  fa- 
mily. The  man  first  secured  his  books 
of  account,  —  then  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren  j  and  a  moment  after  the  house 
disiqppeared. 

Wednesbury  is  not  only  situated 
over  subterraneous  caverns,  but  over 
subterraneous  fires.  I  saw  the  ground 
smoking  in  t|ie  very  town;  and  be- 
yond the  >  town,  I  passed  over  a  large 
field,  where. the  coal  beneath  the  sur- 
face was  on  fire.  The  ground  was 
broken  and  uneven,  and  every  where, 
lower  than  that  around  it.    I  saw  it 
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emit  smoke  in  various  places;  and, 
had  it  been  night»  I  shouM  have  seen 
the  flames. 

Some  time  ago,  a  man  and  his  wift; 
were  walking  across  Wednesbury  coal- 
field ;  not  on  the  ^eat  road,  but  on  a. 
bye-path.  They  accidentally  looked 
behind,  and  saw  a  well-dressed  young 
woman  following  them.  They  looked 
again, — she  had  disappeared.  As  it  is 
an  open  field,  and  they  were  aware  of 
its  combustible  nature,  they  guessed 
the  cause.  They  turned  back  a  few 
yards,  and  discovered  her  in  a  deep 
pit.  They  procured  assistance ;  but  it 
was  eight  or  ten  houjna  before  she 
could  be  gotten  out.  She  wa5  dead' i 
and  the  person  who  related  ta  me  the 
horrid  story  saw  the  fiesh  dtop  f^om 
the  bones  of  her  feet^  like  meat  that 
nad  been  over-roasted.    '        •    '• 
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%miiighatn,  the  emporium  of  the 
smoakeries,  is  a  prodigiously  large 
town.  I  thought  I  never  should  have 
seen  the  end  o(  it ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  no  one  person  in  it  can  know  all 
the  rest.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
good  and  middling.  Few  bear  the 
maiks  of  wretchedness ;  and  none 
of  magnificence,  except  St.  Philip's 
church,  the  prison,  and  the  theatre. 
7%e  church-yard  is  large,  and  oma« 
mented  with  trees.  It  is  not  only  a 
cemetery,  but  a  public  promenade. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  persons 
can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  walking, 
when  treading  on  the  dust  of  their 
relations  and  friends.  I  prefer  our 
method  of  planting  their  graves  with 
flowers,  and  approaching  them  with 
reverence. 

The  shops  of  Birmingham  are  be- 
witching.    Such  caps,  bonnets,  rib*" 
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ands  and  lace  in  the  windows,  I  could 
lay  out  fifty  pounds  in  them,  if  I 
had  it. 

The  people  of  Birmingham  have 
erected  a  statue  of  the  great  Nelson ; 
and  great,  indeed,  they  have  made 
him ;  at  least  four  feet  higher  than  he 
ever  was.  This  appears  to  me  an  error. 
If  they  had  pretended  to  make  a  great 
man,  and  had  conceived  greatness  to 
consist  in  bulk,  as  it  certainly  does  in 
an  ox  or  a  horse,  they  were  rights  But 
if  they  intended  to  represent  Lord 
Nebon,  they  should  have  made  the 
figure  as  Lord  Nelson  was. 

The  statue  rests  upon  an  anchor^ 
which  is  partly  enveloped  in  a  piece 
of  sail-cloth.  Do  seamen  wrap  the 
anchor  in  one  of  the  sails  ?  On  the 
right,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  copper  canvas,  rises  a  huge  mass 
of  metal,  which  I  was  told  was  the 
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Stern  of  the  admiral's  ship.  Did  ever 
admiral  chop  his  ship  in  two,  and 
place  one  end  beside  him;  on  dry 
land? 

If  the  gallant  Nelson,  at  the  height 
on  which  he  stands,  had  appeared  the 
size  of  life ;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
encumbered  with  a  heavy  piece  of  a 
ship  on  one  side,  and  a  huge  piece 
of  doth  on  the  other,  my  untutored 
Welsh  notions  would  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  enlightened  ideas  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham:  or  if^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  of  this  im- 
mense place  had  professed  to  make  a 
^ant  ^at  was  not  Lord  Nelson,  with 
appendages  of  a  ton  weight,  I  should 
have  admired  their  performance :  for 
I  believe  it  is  very  well  executed. 

The  pedestal,  on  which  the  statue 
stands,  is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
smaU  figures,  in  what,  I  understand,  is 
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called  basso  relievo.  One  of  these  is 
a  woman,  with  a  crown  upon  her  head^ 
weeping.  I  was  told  this  was  the  town 
of  Birmingham,  weeping  for  Nelson. 
«*  Pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  with  astonishment, 
"  how  do  you  make  that  out?*'  My 
informer  replied,  with  a  look  of  con- 
tempt, "  Do  not  you  see  she  wears  a 
mural  crown?** — "  I  see  it  plainly,*' 
said  I.  "  That  brick-work  on  the 
crown  signifies  a  wall ;  and  a  wall  a 
house ;  and  one  house  a  number  of 
houses;  and  a  number  of  houses  a 
town.** — **But  might  it  not  as  well 
mean  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  as  this?*' 
«*  Do  you  think,**  replied  the  gentle- 
man, with  a  sneer,  "  we  should  bring 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury  into  our 
market-place.  I  assure  you  we  have  a 
much  better  town  of  our  own.  But  I 
see  any  further  attempt  to   explain 
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things  would  be  useless :  so.  Madam, 
good  morning/' 

This  taste  for  emblematical  devices 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Hugh  Pritchard, 
who  went  to  study  painting  in  Eng- 
land, and  returned,  lart  summer,  and 
painted  his  whole  family.  Hie  grand* 
father  had  been  a  shop-keeper  atCaer* 
narvon ;  and  Hu^  gave  him  a  bee^ 
hive,  as  an  emblem  of  industry ;  a  horn 
full  of  delicious  fruit,  as  an  emblem  of 
riches ;  and  a  view  of  Mercury,  to  de- 
note commerce.  One  unde  had  been 
a  Tohmteer ;  and  Hugh  placed  a  vie* 
tory  over  his  head,  with  a  crown  of 
laurel }  and  covered  the  ground  with 
drums  and  ccdours,  swords,  shields, 
helmets,  and  spears,  prettily  inter- 
breed with  oak  and  laurel  leaves* 
An<5ther  uncle  could  read  English; 
and  Hugh  gave  him  a  serpent,  to  sig- 
nify wisdom,  and  a  huge  pile  of  folios. 
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to  support  his  left  elbow.  The  young- 
est uncle,,  who  looked  after  the  flocks, 
was  very  properly  attended  by  the 
three  shepherd  dogs.  He  had  a  crook 
in  one  hand  and  a  pipe  in  the  other ; 
the  room  was  ftumished  with  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  fringe,  which  came  a9 
cheap  to  Hugh  as  coarser  materials ; 
and  the  view  through  an  open  window 
presented  an  exact  delineation  of  the 
family  cottage. 

When  Hugh  came  to  his  sisters,  he 
found  himself  at  a  loss  ;  the  girls  bein^ 
neither  merchants,  soldiers,  literati,  nor 
shepherd  swains.  At  last  he  offered  to 
give  Jane  a  dove,  as  an  emblem  of  in* 
nocence.  "  No,**  said  Jane ;  "  if  I 
must  have  a  bird,  let  me  have  my  own 
magpie."  Jane  had  her  own  magpie, 
and  a  great  gilt  cage  into  the  bargain. 
After  much  canvassing,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Mary  was  fond  of  flowers  j 
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SO  she  had  one  rose  stuck  in  her  hand, 
and  another  in  her  bosom. 

In  writing  to  you,  my  dear  Winifred, 
I  write  to  our  beloved  grandfather  and 
grandmother.  You  will  supply  the 
place  of  their  and 

Your 
Dorothy  Penrose^ 

P.S.  You  need  not  supply  my 
place  to  Owen.  He  may  keep  it  for 
me  till  I  come  back. 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO    MISS   TREGARNOG. 

Oxford. 
Mt  DEA&  WINIFRBDy 

At  Stratford-upon-Avon  I  was  in  the 
very  house  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
bom ;  and  sat  upon  the  very  chair  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit.  I 
shut  my  eyes,  to  exclude  all  present 
objects,  and  endeavoured  to  recal  the 
past. 

At  Woodstock  I  saw  the  house  in 
which  Chaucer  was  born ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent palace  and  park  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  monument  of  his 
country's  gratitude  for  his  killing  the 
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French.  For  my  part,  I  always  rejoice 
to  hear  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
Frenchmen  being  killed;  as  they  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  our  natural  enemies. 
If  the  poor  river  Tweed  were  formerly 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  Scots  being 
our  natural  enemies,  what  a  substantial 
one  must  a  channel  of  the  ocean  be^ 
ihat  IS  twenty-one  miles  broad,  at 
least!  If  ever  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  conquer  the  whde  French  empire, 
and  unite  it  with  our  own,  I  should, 
however,  be  willing  to  give  up  this  na* 
tional  anknosity,  and  consider  men  as 
my  ftiends,  even  though  they  should 
chance  to  be  my  neighbours. 

In  this  enchanting  park  I  was  shown 
the  sdte  of  the  famous  bower,  erected 
by  Henry  the  Second^  for  the  security 
ofhisbelovedftosamond.  If  I  had  been 
Beanor,  I  certainly  would  not  have 
poisoned  my  fair  rival ;  but  I  think  I 
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should  have  had  no  objection  to  send-^ 
ing  her  to  Godstow  nunnery. 

Oxford  is  a  city  of  palaces.  It 
stands  in  a  large  plain ;  and  its  nume-* 
rousdomesy  towers,  ^nd  turrets  astonish 
one  at  a  distance*  Within,  our  atten-^ 
tion  is  alternately  commanded,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  by  some  build- 
ing of  large  dimensions  and  beautiful 
architecture. 

One  would  imagine  that  these  ve** 
nerable  edifices,  the  seats  and  semi** 
naries  of  leanting»  should  inspire  their 
votaries  and  pupils  with  the  love  of 
virtue ;  and  that  their  manners  should 
be  exemplary,  if  not  severe.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

As  I  was  walking  down  one  of  the 
streets  of  Oxford,  and  stopping  now 
and  tlien  to  contemplate  the  grandeur 
of  its  halls  and  colleges,  a  tall,  hand* 
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some  joung  man,  a  student,  in  his 
black  gown  and  square  cap,  passed  me, 
md  turned  his  head,  to  take  a  peep  at 
my  fice.  Having  walked  about  a 
dozen  yards,  be  met  another  gowns- 
Bian,  who  stopped  him ;  and,  as  I  was 
advancing,  I  could  not  avoid  hearing 
niiat'  passed  between  them. 

^  You  shaU  sup  with  me  to-night,'' 
said  the  second  gentleman. 

^' J'Ube  d-d  if  I  do,*'  repUed  the 
nrst« 

**  I  tell  you,  you  shall,"  rejoined  the 
second. 

"  111  go  to  h — ^U  if  I  do,"  answered 
the  fiisL 

IVetty  manners  at  the  university! 
thought  I.  Such  as  these  would  not 
pass  among  the  mountains ! 

By  this  time  I  had  left  the  students 
behind  me,  and  I  heard  no  more.  In 
a  few   minutes  the  gentleman  who 
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would  devote  himself  to  utter  con* 
demnation,  and  go  so  far  from  hcmie, 
rather  than  sup  with  his  friend,  over- 
took me,  made  his  bow,  and  joined  me, 
saying,  he  hoped  I  would  permit  him 
to  attend  me,  as  it  was  improper  for 
me  to  walk  in  Uie  streets  alone. 

I  told  him  I  was  not  sensible  of  any 
impropriety,  and  therefore  would  not 
give  him  that  trouble. 

The  gentleman  said  he  had  observed 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  therefore  I  might 
not  be  aware  of  the  consequences^  • 

"  And  pray.  Sir,"  demanded  I, 
'^  what  are  the  consequences  of  a 
young  woman  walking  alone  at  Ox« 
ford,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  her, 
and  every  object  around  her  ?** 

'<  She  would  be  exposed  to  tb^  ip- 
suits  of  the  gownsmen.'' 

'<  And  what  would  the  gownsmen  do 
more  ?''  said  I,  laughing,  and  looking 

15 
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bim  in  the  face,  which  I  had  not  done 
before ;  "  what  would  they  do  more, 
than  accort  a  stranger  with  the  fami- 
liarity of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  m* 
trude  themselves  into  her  company, 
i^th^  she  would  or  no?*^ 

<^  My  sole  motive  for  doing  so  is  to 
protect  you,"  said  my  companion.  <<  If 
yon  have  a  gentleman  with  you,  you 
are  safe ;  if  you  have  not,  you  will  be 
accosted  by  men  from  a  worse  motive." 

**  Mv  opinion  is  that  I  am  safe, 
wbeAer  I  am  alone  or  you  are  with 
me,**  said  I  j  "  for  I  cannot  believe 
eidier  you  or  any  of  your  feUow^stu* 
dents  would  grossdy  insult  me,  untess 
I  first  forgot  what  is  due  to  myself;  but 
idnce  you  insist  upon  taking  care-  of 
me,  I  will  no  longer  dispute  it.'* 

<*  May  I  adk  where  you  are  going  P'* 
said  the  ^ndeman^ 

*«  To  London,'*  rqrfied  I. 
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'<  But  in  Oxford,  I  mean.'^ 

«  To  the  Angd/' 

^  Then  it  is  doubly  fortunatevi  hap- 
pened to  meet  you ;  for  it  is  so  far  offf 
you  could  not  have  found  the  way.'^ 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  finding  the 
way ;  for  I  have  kept  in  my  mind  the 
direction  in  which  it  lies/' 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  all  the 
colleges  and  halls  as  we  passed  them^ 
and  proved  so  entertaining  a  compa- 
nion, that  I  forgot  the  distance  J  had 
walked,  till  suddenly  recollecting  my- 
self, I  stopped  short  <<  Sir,"  said  I, 
<*  I  could  have  found  the  Angel  with- 
out you ;  now  I  know  not  where  it  is/' 

"  Over  your  head,''  replied  he» 

**  llien,''  said  I,  making  him  a  very 
formal  and  respectful  curtesy,  **  I  am 
at  home,  and  have  no  further  occasion 
for  your  protection  and  information ; 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening/' 
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^  Allmr  me  to  go  in  with  you  one 
nmieBty^  vqeined  he ;  *' I  have  some- 
dung  particidtf  to  say.'' 

I  JBttde  no  answev;  he  fiiHowecl  xne 
iBlo  the  paridur,  where  a  cold  chidEon 
and  a  plate  of  ham  were  set  on  the 
tdbie  fcr  m j  repast,  and  seated  hmnelf 
ata  Fespectftd  iUatanee  near  the  daat^ 

^  I  observe  tkece  ia  only  one  knife 
and  folk  on  the  tahle.  Are  yon  atone 
OS  jour  jonmey,  aa  weB  as  in  tibue 
stieetf^ 

« I  am-*' 

"«  That issingubr/' added hti  «'Fto. 
out  me  to  aA  whetiMr  you  travel  in 
yeur  own  carriage  a  poaUshaise,  or 
one  of  the  stage^oadiea?'' 

^  In  none  of  tiiese^''  replied  I;  «« I 
travel  up<m  my  own  hone»^ 

«« Aatonisliing  i''  cried  the  gentle- 
man. ^  Sach  youth  and  lovdinefla 
tmsled  akmei''^ 

VOL.  I.  n 
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"  And  pray/* '  said  I,  "  why  should 
not  youth  and  loveliness  fiUkd  their  way^ 
as  well  as  age  dnd  ugliness  ?" 

*^  I  fear  they  are  not  quite  so  safe 
from '  molestation/'  replied  the  gen* 
tleman. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  I,  "  when  gen- 
tlemen intrude  into  one's  eating-rooms* 
Biit  I  am  not  so  unprotected  as  you 
imagine ;  I  have  a  trusty  servant  with 
aie.  Jenkin  Price  is  both  strong  and 
courageous,  and  would  knock  down 
any  man  in  Oxford,  if  he  deserved  it." 

<<  I  wi]l  take  care  not  to  offend 
Jenkin  Price,"  said  the  gentleman.  <^  I 
will  behave  so  as  not  to  put  his  strength 
and  courage  to  the  proof.  But  I  re- 
ceived a  remittance  from  my  friends 
in  Devonshire  this  morning;  I  am 
going  to  London  to-morrow,  and  I  am 
determined  to  attend  you  thither.  I 
found  you  in  circumstances,  it  must 
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be  owned,  not  verjr  usual  for  a  young  fe- 
male of  your  appeaianoe.  Your  beauty, 
and  a  curioaity  for  whidi  I  now- moat 
sincerely  ask  your  pardon,  prompted 
me  to  join  you;  not,  however,  with  any 
impropv  design;  for  my  apprehensi<ms 
of  your  being  etposed  to  the  attacks 
of  idle  and  profligate  young  men  were 
neither  pretended  nor  imaginary :  but 
I  cannot  part  with  you  thus.  Your 
artless  sincerity  has  changed  curiosity 
into  admiration ;  and  your  native  dig' 
nity  has  awed  temerity  into  reject.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  render  my  future 
services  acceptable  to  you/' 

**  Sir,''  said  I,  rising  from  my  ^eat 
Jirith  some  of  the  dignity  he  ascribed 
to  me,  "  you  found  me  walking  in  your 
stseet  in  a  way  that  you  believed  sub- 
jected me  to  insult ;  you  protected  me 
from  it,  and  I  thank  ybu«  Your  man^ 
ners  are  sucjb  as  leave  me  no  doubt  of 

V  2 
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tmndjr  painful  te  me  to  ttU  a  gentfe- 
IMD  I  do  not bke  his  comfBiayy  but  i 
am  compelled  toiiL  You  area  sfenaeiger 
to  Hie,  and  I  wisb  W  be  abme.'^  I  aad 
do«m»    My  visitor  did  the  sameb. 

<A  Say  but  you  will  zVkpm  me  to  at* 
tend  you  to  town^  and  I  am  gone,^ 

said  he. 

I  madb  no  answer,  but  vefy  cooUy 
rang  tibe  belL  The  waiter  entered;  I 
desired  him  totell his  mislresal  wished 
to  qpeafc  to  bes :  she  came  immediately, 
and  begged  to  know  my  commaads* 

**  I  cannot  preirail  upoit  this  gentle- 
man to  leave  me^  madam/^  said  I, 
<<  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  to  try  if 
you  can  ?" 

The  lady  set  both  her  hands  upon 
her  hips,  and  marching  dose  up  to  him, 
said^  with  a  terrific  voice  and  alAitnde^ 
*^  What  do  you  mean  by  that?^^ 
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*<  I  mean  to  take  care  of  the  iady,^ 
aiBiwgnBJhe>  «*  She  u  come  td  Orford 
akme,  and  her  frienda  bave  placed  her 
mda  my  j^otectioik" 

Hie  nistress  cf  lint  ioset  lookeii  at 
me  f<^  a  cottfiftnation  rf  what  he  aaid* 

•<  The  getotlefnaa  iB  e^Bafiy  m  straiK 
ger  to  me  and  ay  frkftid^^*  ^d  L  ^' I 
nerar  saw  bim  till  withm  Aia  hmir, 
wboi  I  met  Imn  accidetttaAy  iA  tiie 


»§ 


^  I  appeal  in  llie  lady  if  I  liave 
not  treated  ber  with  pn)per  reqpect,'' 
said  BO* 

*«  the  briiavioiyr  of  the  gentienan^ 
has  been  unexceptionable,^^  rejoined  I, 
^  tifl  now,  that  he  w91  not  leave  me 
when  I  require  it;  and  tdh  an  untruth, 
that  you  may  permit  bim  to  utay." 

I  cannot  repeat  the  rest  <^  tbe  con- 
vWsatioQ*    It  cofRsisted  of  tbreatenings 
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and  revilings  on  thei  part  of  the  Isdy, 
and  tenfold  curses  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman.  I  wa»  silent.  At  last  she 
mentioned  sending  for  the  proctor. 
This  operated  like  a  charm,  and  with 
a  bitter  execration  to  her,  and  a  respects 
ful  bow  to  me,  he  took  his  leave. 

."  Ah,"  said  the  hostess,  as  she  quit^ 
ted  the  room»  *<  these  gownsmen  are  so 
impudent  there's  no  living  by  them! 
but  I  know  the  gentleman,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  gone  so  far 
as  this,  if  he  had  been  quite  sober; 
but  he  has  been  dining  with  a  friend 
to-dav,  and  has  taken  a  bottle  too 
,  much." 

This  letter,  my  dear  Winifred,  has 
been  my  evening's  amusement.  It  will 
be  your's  and  our  good  grandfather^s 
and  grandmother's  when  it  reaches 
you,      I  think  if  Owen  could  have 
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oferfaeard  the  gentleman^  he  would 
have  knocked  hun  down^  without  wait- 
ing tfll  he  gave  Jenkin  Price  the  pro- 
vocation. 

Dorothy  Penrose. 


D  4 
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LKTl^R  V. 


TO  MISS  TREGARNOGr 


Londoftm 

ICY  PEAR  WINIFRBD) 

I  HAD  not  proceeded  two  miles  from 
Oxford,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  my 
new  acquaintance.  He  supplicated 
pardon  for  the  falsehood  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  and  the  language  he  had 
used  in  my  presence,  saying  he  had 
taken  more  wine  than  he*ought.  He 
also  hoped  my  forgiveness  for  his  pre* 
sumption  in  joining  me  now;  but 
owned  that  nothing  could  divert  him 
from  his  purpose  of  attending  me  to 
London. 
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'*  Very  well,^' $aid  L  '^Ifyauch^ow 
my  company,  I  shall  choose  that  of 
JeikiD  Price.  I  hope  for  your  forgive- 
ness if  I  addhim  to  the  party.  Jenkin/' 
cried  I»  looking  behind,  <'  come  hither! 
Ab  long  as  this  gentleman  rides  on  one 
Side  of  me,  do  you  ride  on  the  other.'' 

J^ikin  obeyed,  and  the  Oxonian 
fluiveyed  his  new  companion. 

'<  What  a  beautiful  horse  yoU  ride," 
said  the  gentleman  to  me. 

-  Is  Ta%  a  beautiful  hoMC,  Jenkin.?*' 
demanded  I. 

<<  As  pretty  a  horse  as  ever  I  clapped 
my  eyes  cm,''  said  Jenkin.  <<  Fm  sure 
I  know  him  well,  for  we  bred  him  at 
Glyn  Morwjmnion ;  and  his  moihery 
poor  <dd  Gwynny,  is  as  good  a  creter 
as  ever  was  lapped  in  a  skin." 

'<  But,"  said  the  gentleman, "  the  fair 
rider  is  much  more  remarkaMe  than 
thehorsob    I  never  saw  a  woman  have 
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SO  firm  a  seat,  or  manage  a  horse  with 
•o  much  ease." 

^ "  Am  I  a  good  horse-woman,  Jeiv 
fcin?" 

«  God  bless  you,  ma^am,  ymt're  the 
very  best  in  all  Merionethshire !  And 
Pm  sure  that's  a  bold  word;  for' the 
women  live  upon  hopseb^^ck ;  and  there 
is  not  a  woman  in  the  county  that  does 
not  ride  well.  Pm  sure  I  ought'  to 
know,  for  I  first  lifted  you  on  the 
poney,  when  you  was  but  six  y^ars 
old.'' 

'«:I  think,"  said  the  gentleman^  with 
a  smiles  '**  I  shall  like  Jenkin's  com*, 
pany,  as  well  as  yourself.  He  iti  a 
veiy  intelligent  fellow..  I  understand 
you  are  from  Glyn  Morwynhion^  in 
Merionethshire  :  I  '■  dare  say  it  .19  r  a 
charming  country."  *      i  *• 

**  Is  it  a  charming  country,  Jehkiri?** 
'    <*  The    finest  -country   in   ail'  the 
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world,"  replied  Jenkin.  "  The  moun- 
tiins  reach  above  the  clouds ;  and  the 
glens  make  the  best  of  butter  and 
cheese.  As  to  your  English  roast 
beef " 

"  Say  nothing  about  roast  beef^  Jen- 
kin,"  said  ly  interrupting  him. 

"  Well,"  continued  Jenkin,  "  I'm 
sore  our  mountain  mutton  is  a  great 
deal  better.  I  ought  to  know  Merion- 
ethshire pretty  well ;  for  I  wais  bom  in 
it,  and  never  was  out  of  it  till  now ;  so 
I  think  I  must  be  a  little  bit  of  a  judge. 
My  father  lives  no  farther  off  than 
Maentwrpg,  and  he  being  a  weaver, 
I  was  sent  with  a  piece  of  fine  diaper 
to  old  Squire  Morwyn's.  To  be  sure 
your  honoured  grandfather  was  not  so 
old  then  \  for  its  fourteen  years  ago, 
next  midsummer.  And  so,  says  he^ 
'  What's  thy  name,  my  lad  ?*  *  Sir,* 
says  I,  *  please  your  honour,  it  is  Jen* 
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*  kin  Price/  *  Aiid  how  old  art  thoUf 
<  Jenkin  ?'  <  If  you  please,  sir/  says 
I»  <  I  was  eighteen  last  December.' 

*  Wdl,  Jenkin/  said  the  Squire,  ^  I 

*  like  thy  appearance    and    maanery 

*  thou  shalt  come  and  live  with  me/ 
Only  you  may  suppose,  madam,  that 
all  this  passed  in  Welsh,  for  I  never 
lamt  any  thing  else  at  Maentwrog* 
But  when  I  came  to  live  with  your  ho- 
noured grandfather  and  grandmothttv 
God  bless  ^em»  I  larnt  English,  and  to 
read  and  write,  and  every  thing ;  and 
they  made  quite  a  schdud  on  me/' 

**  It  seems,''  said  the  gentleman, 
*<  that  the  people  are  equal  to  the 
country,  in  honest  Jenkin's  opinion." 

*^  Are  the  people  equal  to  the  coun- 
try, m  your  opinion,  Jenkin  ?"  de- 
manded I. 

<<  There's  good,  bad,  and  indiffe- 
rent," replied  Jenkin ;  «<  but  the  family 
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of  my  master  is  aot  to  be  matched  in 
tea  counties.  Hiere's  the  old  squire 
hiaoself,  kind  to  all  ids  tenants,  and 
neijgfabours,  and  sarvants.  There's  my 
miitressy  giving  food  and  physic,  money 
and  doChing  to  eveiy  poor  body  that 
needs  'em.  There's  young  Squire 
Owen,  tall  and  handsome ;  talks  Latin 
better  than  the  parson ;  quite  the  grand 
gentleman,  from  top  to  toe  ;  heir  to  all 
my  master's  estate ;  yet  speaks  kindly 
to  die  poorest  body  that  erer  imnt 
indftout  shoe  and  stocking  ^  and  I 
never  heard  a  cross  word  come  out  of 
his  mouth.  And  then  lliere's  your 
Uettcdself — so  sweet  a  young  lady 
that  it's  paradise  to  live  with  you." 

«  Jenkin/'  said  I,  "  now  you  are 
aUowed  to  talk,  you  engross  all  the 
conversation.  You  do  not  give  the 
gentleman  an  opportunity  to  speak. 


f9 
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"  I  would  not  interrupt  Jenkin  for 
worlds,*'  said  the  gentleman.  "  No- 
thing can  be  more  interesting  than  his 
discourse.  But,  Jenkin/'  continued 
he,  *'  are  there  no  more  brothers  and 
sisters  than  Squire  Owen  and  Miss 
Morwyn?" 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Jenkin, 
«  you  are  quite  and  clever  in  thg 
wrong  box  there.  My  young  mistress 
is  not  Miss  Morwyn ;  and  Squire  Owen 
is  not  her  brother."  Here  Jenkin  gave 
me  an  intelligent  look,  which  produced 
a  change  in  the  countenance  of  his 
auditor.  <<  I  could  give  you  the  whole 
pedigree,"  proceeded  he;  "  but,  for 
fear  my  young  mistress  should  think 
I  talk  too  much,  I'll  only  just  tell  you 
about  my  master's  family.  You  must 
know  my  master,  old  Squire  Morwyn, 
had  hut  one  son,  and  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman he  was  ^  and  he  married  one  of 

13 
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tfae  Merediths.  I  remember-  him  well ; 
ind  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and 
&ed«  And  he  left  no  child  but  Master 
Owen ;  and  he  was  always  brought  up 
with  his  grandfather  ^  and  never  was  a 
Idnder  or  a  prettier  young  gentleman 
in  the  world.  I'm  sure  I  ought  to 
know,  for  I've  lived  with  him  ever 
since  he  was  ten  years  old.  As  to  his 
mother,  she  soon  married  again ;  and 
she  lives  now  in  Caematvonshire* 

"  Then,'*  ccmtinued  Jenkfn,  "  my 
master  had  three  daughters,  and  the 
eldest  went!  to  London ;  and  there  she 
got  acquainted  with. one  Major  Pen- 
rose; and  she  married  him»  and  brought 
liim  down  to  Plas  Morwynnion.  *  I 
shall  never  forget  how  men,  women, 

*  The  abode  of  the  Ililorwyns.is  indiscrimi- 
nately called  Plas  Morwynnion  and  Glyn  Mor- 
wynnion :  the  former  meaning  the  house  itself^ 
the  latter  the  glen  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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and    children  crowded  about  to  see 
them  go  to  church  the  first  time.   And 
the  gentlefolks  all  lived  very  comfoit- 
able  tQgedier  at  Has  Morwynnion^  till 
at  last  the   King  sent  word  to  die 
major  that  he  must  go  beyoiul  sea  and 
fight  ihe  French.    And  poor  Madam 
Penrose  took  to  her  bed  upon  it|  and 
brought  him  this  daughter,  here  ;  and 
he  just  stayed  to  see  her  in  her  chair 
again,  and  then  he  left  her.    WeD, 
bye-and-bye,  news  came  that  he  was 
killed ;  and  his  lady  never  looked  up 
again  no  more,  but  died  broken-hearted. 
And  so  Miss  Penrose  never  knowed 
neither  father  nor  mother;  but  die 
never  knowed  the  want  on  'em ;  be- 
cause master  and  mistress  have  always 
been  father  and  mother  to  her.    And 
the  second  daughter  married  Squire 
Tregamogof  Nant  Gwynan,  and  she  has 
eighteen  children ;  and  the  youngest  * 
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imtghta  married  Parson  Dolgarrog  of 
Aidwdwy ;  and  she  has  only  fourteen 
<^dren«  And  the  eldest  of  the  Miss 
DolgKrqgs 


'<  Holdf  J^akin  V  cxied  the  OjBoniaii. 
<<  Ettom^  at  ottcei  Ke^  Ae  rest  of 
the  tuBoHj  £x  the  next  sti^e.  I  hope^ 
madaa^**  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  me^  "  yon  will  paidon  honest 
Jenkai  fiar  the  ioiennation  he  has  ginen 


ff 


'<PBidoiiJ«nklnri«peatedL  '^Par- 
don him  what?  Do  you  imilgine  I  am 
aahttaed  of  my  family!  Do  you  think 
the  Uood  of  the  Morwyns  can  endea- 
vour to  hide  its  origin!  or  tiiat  its 
various  branches  are  not  {uroud  to  ac- 
knowledge each  other!  Are  we  not 
descended  from  CoUwyn  ap  Tangno, 
lord  of  Harlech  Castle,  and  founder  of 
one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North 
Wales?     Was  not  my  grandfather's 
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grandfather  sixth  cousin  to  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  Sir  Evan 
ap  Tango ;  and  do  not  his  family  and 
ours  stiU  acknowledge  the  relationship  ? 
I  should  not  have  told  you  this  myself, 
hecause  I  would  not  be  thought  vain ; 
but,  since  Jenkin  has  mentioned  my 
family,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  add  that 
I  have  not  a  drop  of  Saxon  blood  in 
my  veins ;  for,  though  my  mother  be* 
came  acquainted  with  Major  Penrose 
in  London,  he  was  a  pure,  uncontami- 
nated  Ancient  Briton ;  apd  the  name 
ought  to  be  spelled  Penrhds.  But  I 
beg  your  pardon.  You  are  probaUy 
a  Saxon  ;  and  I  ought  not  to  boast  of 
•my  advantage  over  you.** 

<<  I  am  not  a  Saxon,  though  I  can- 
not  boast  of  unmixed  British  blood,'* 
replied  the  gentleman.  *^  I  can,  how- 
ever, trace  my  family  up  to  the  con- 
quest.   My  name  is  Fitzmarmaduke, 
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and  my  ancestor  was  one  of  the  great 
officers  that  came  over  with  William/' 
'*  I  look  upon  the  Norman  conquerors 
not  only  as  modem  men,  but  as  a  band 
of  robbers/'  said  L 

"  You  will  allow  they  were  brave 
ind  gallant  soldiers?''  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
marmaduke. 

"  Brave  enough/'  answered  I.  "  A 
set  of  daring  enterprising  freebooters. 
It  is  true  they  despoiled  a  horde  of 
perfidious  northern  barbarians,  the  Cos- 
sacks of  their  day,  who  having  been 
called  in  to  assist  the  Britons  in  expeU 
ling  a  former  invader,  had  forcibly 
seized  their  possessions.  You  French-* 
men  avenged  our  wrongs;  and  you 
had  acted  nobly,  had  you  restored 
Britain  to  its  rightful  owners." 

«'  Had  the  conquest  of  En^and  been 
delayed  till,  nowi  and  were  the  estate 
of  the  Morwyns  allotted  to  me,,  with 
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what  pleasure  akould  I  follow  the  dic^ 
tates  of  your  justioe/'  exdaimed  Mr. 
Fatzmarmaduke.  ^  But,^  added  he, 
*<  you  will  not  think  ill  of  me  on  ftc« 
count  of  the  conquest  ?*' 

^*  By  no  means,''  answered  I.  '<  I 
would  only  have  you  not  pride  yoursdlf 
on  being  descended  from  a  fitmily  of 
such  recent  date,  and  whose  founder 
was  of  such  m  dimeter/' 

^  ¥liat  has  hitherto  been  my  pride 
shall  be  my  shame,''  said  Mr.  Fitsmar- 
maduke.  <*  But,  as  we  ha^re  been 
settled  in  Deroadbxre  nearly  se v^i  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ymrs,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  our  family  have  govie 
over  to  Wales  for  a  wifo,  and  improved 
our  native  dirty  puddle  by  mingling  it 
with  the  pure  stream  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Britain ;  a  way  of  nusing 
the  fettily  I  much  admire,  and  hope  to 
practise." 
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A  eomreomHofa  nam  ensued  on  the 
dftfent  ob|ecto  diat  presented  tiMn. 
selves  to  our  view ;  uic^  pleased  wttli 
the  mfacmatioii:  I  gtaned,  I  ibrgot  my 
sppeals  to  Jenkin ;  tiU^  finding  by  the 
ade^tmes  wis  weie  near  our  inn*  I 
said,  <<  Does  Jenkin  breakfast  with  us» 

^  You  make  me  ashamed  of  my  au- 
dacity,"  replied  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke. 
'*  I  would  leave  you,  but  that  your 
conversation  chains  me  to  your  side. 
No.  Jenkin  does  not  breakfast  with 
us.''  Having  said  this,  he  bowed  and 
galloped  on. 

In  half  an  hour  after  I  had  left  the 
inn,  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  again  over* 
took  me,  and  Jenkin  resumed  his  post. 
Hie  evening  was  passed  at  Uxbridge, 
without  my  knowing  whether  the  gen- 
tleman was  there.    But  I  will  not  con- 
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duct  you  to  London  in  this  letter :  it 
is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  am 
there  myself,  and  that 

I  am,  most  afiectionatelyi 
Your 

Dorothy  Penrose. 
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LETTER  VI. 


TO  MISS  TREGARNOO. 


London  m 

mr  DSAR   WINIFBID, 

Soon  after  leaving  Uxbridge  I  was 
again  joined  by  my  fellow-traveller, 
for  such  I  now  began  to  consider  him ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  might  have  felt  some 
disappointment,  if  he  had  failed  to 
make  his  appearance*  After  the  com-* 
mon  salutations  of  the  morning,  we 
conversed  on  common  subjects.  At 
length,  <<  Jenkin,''  said  he,  <<  since 
your  mistress  introduced  us  to  each 
other,  I  have  found  you  a  very  agree* 
able  companion ;  and,  before  we  part. 
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I  should  like  to  hear  the  histoiy  of  the 
eighteen  Squire  Tregardogs.  Come, 
my  good  feUow,  begin.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  betraying  your  lady's 
secrets }  for  she  has  none/' 

<<  God  bless  you,  sdr,"  returned 
Jenkin,  <<  I  don't  know  a  secret  she 
has  in  the  world ;  and  I'm  sure,  if  I 
did,  I  would  not  tell  it.  But  your 
honour  is  a  little  mistaken  about  the 
eighteen  Squire  Tregamogs  j  fiwr 
eleven  on'  em,  great  and  small,  be 
young  ladies*  I  was  going  to  tell  all 
about  the  eldest  Miss  Dolgarreg." 

<<  Wdl,  tile  fourteen  Miss  Dolgar- 
regs,  then.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Begin 
with  the  iirst,'^  said  Mr.  Eitamarma- 

duke.  • 

«  Why,  sir,  you  are  out  again,'' 
si^d  Jenkin ;  ^^twrnuL  of  'em  are  young 
masters.  However,  I  was  going  to 
begin  with  the  first,  when  you  put  me 
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out,  yesterday.  I  was  going  to  tell 
joa  that  the  eldest  Miss  Dolgarrog 
was  a  woman  grown,  much  like  mito 
our  Miss  Penrose.  She  was  as  fair  as 
aUiUaster,  and  had  a  colour  like  the 
rising  sun.  To  be  sure,  nothing  can 
be  more  light  of  foot  than  my  youog 
mistress ;  but  I  think,  of  the  two.  Miss 
Dolgarrog  was  the  stoutest.  That  is. 
Miss  Penrose  mi^t  be  a  little  more 
swifter ;  but  Miss  Dolgarrog  would  go 
farthest  in  a  day." 

*'  You  speak  of  the  ladies  as  if  they 
were  a  couple  of  horses,  Jenkin,'*  said 
Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke. 

"  Sir,**  returned  Jenkin,  "  I  can 
only  speak  in  my  own  way ;  and  if  that 
does  not  please  you,  I  must  hold  my 
tongue.*' 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
gentleman.  <'  Talk  but  of  Miss  Pen- 
rose,  and  speak  in  any  way  you  like." 
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•*  Yes,  Sir/'  said  Jenkin ;  "  I  see 
how  the  land  lies. — Well,  aa  I  was 
saying,  Miss  Dolgarrog  got  leave  to  go 
to  Barmouth  with  her  brother.  And 
there  they  met  with  some  of  the  gentle* 
men  towerists,  as  come  to  spy  out  our 
mountains ;  and  the  young  gentleman 
invited  two  on  'em  to  Ardwdwy,  a 
grouse  shooting;  and  made  much 
of  'em;  and  much  came  on  it;  for» 
after  a  great  deal  of  off  and  on,  one 
of  'em  married  Miss," 

«  But,  Jenkin,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Fit^marmaduke,  '<  if  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  off  and  on,  I  am  afraid  you 
ivill  not  have  married  all  the  Misses 
before  we  get  to  London." 

«*  They  will  not  all  be  fit  to  be  mar- 
ried these  ten  years,"  said  Jenkin.  **  I 
shall  teU  my  story  much  better,  if  you 
will  let  me  alone." 

Mr.  Fitzijaarmaduke  taking  the  hint. 
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Jeokia  proceeded.  *^  And  the  gentle* 
nan  was  a  vejy  ^eat  gentleman,  and 
a  very  fine  man;  though^  X  warrant, 
when  all  came  to  all,  bis  family  was 
not  so  good  as^  his  lady's,  neither  y  and 
his  name  was  Sir  Theodore  Latimer* 
I  shall  never  forget  the  time  they 
dined  at  our  house.  I  remember  I 
stood  behind  my  mistress's  chair,  and 
David  behind  my:  master's,  and  Hugh 
at  the  side-board.  And  he  was  a  little, 
thin,  whipper-snapper  gentleman." 

"  What,  Hugh  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fitz^ 
mannaduke. 

Hugh  !"      repeated      Jenkin. 

Hugh's  no  better  than  myself,  only 
they  call  him  Butler.  I  mean  Sir 
Theodore.  I  wonder  he  was  not 
afraid  to  venture  upon  such  a  lady ; 
for  I'm  sure  she  ooi^d  have  knpek;- 
cd  him  do^rni  easily  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  lier.    However,  I  suppose, 

E  ^2 
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he  has  made  her  a  great  lady ;  for  she 
never  took  no  notice  of  her  grand- 
father and  grandmother  and  cousins, 
since  the  ^ay  she  left  the  country,  and 
that's  four  years,  come  time ;  till  now 
'  she  has  sent  for  my  young  mistress,  to 
keep  her  company,  because  she's  sick ; 
and  we  be  going  to  her  house  at  Port- 
man-square,  in  London/' 

<<  Ten  thousand  blessings  on  thy 
powers  of  elocution,  Jenkln!"  said  Mr. 
Fitzmarmaduke.  **  What  a  fool  was  I, 
to  interrupt  {hee !" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Jenkin,  **  I  knew 
I  should  set  all  straight,  at  last,  if  you 
would  but  let  me  have  my  way,  and 
not  be  so  over  and  above  hasty.  And 
the  second  Miss  Dolgarrog         " 

^*Ah!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fitzmarma^ 
duke,  "there  is  Hyde-Park!  I  must 
be  gone !  I  have  dreaded  6very  step 
of  my  horse  as  one  approach  toward^ 
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ptrdng.  Will  you  not  permit  me  to 
enquire  alter  your  healtii  in  Portman* 
squire?*' 

^^  There  can  be  no  necessity  for 
tiiat»''  rq>lied  I.  <<  I  am  well,  and  not 
likely  to  be  otherwise.  I  never  was 
sick  in  my  life.  It  is  my  cousin  that 
isilL'' 

*<  I  understand  it  so/'  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
marmaduke ;  **  but  I  can  have  no  pre- 
tence to  introduce  myself  to  a  kdy  I 
never  saw.  A&  having  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance,  I  might  be  ad- 
mitted.'' 

^^  And  what  are  your  pretensions  to 
my  acquaintance  ?  Shall  I  say  to  my 
cousin.  This  gentleman  saw  me,  by 
chance,  at  Oxford,  and  attended  me 
to  London,  without  my  permission; 
therefore  I  beg  you  will  consider  him 
as  one  of  my  friends  ?" 

**  That  will  never  do,"  replied  the 


E  S 
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gentleman.  <'I  cannot  imagine  you 
capable  of  falsehood ;  but  you  might 
put  truth  m  a  better  dress." 

« I  like  truth  in  its  simple  garb  j  and 
never  attempt  to  adorn  it.'* 

"  Who  is  Lady  Latimer  acquainted 
with  r' 

"  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  had 
any  correspondence  with  her  since  her 
marriage.^' 

"  She  frequents  public  places  ?** 

^<  I  should  suppose  not,  as  she  is  ill 
and  keeps  her  room.** 

"Some  way  must  be  found,'*  said 
Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  J  "though,  at  pre- 
sent, I  know  not  what.  Jenkin,** 
continued  he,  "  do  hot  let  you  and  I 
forget  each  other.  You  have  been  a 
very  pleasant  companion  to  me ;  and 
I  hope  I  have  not  been  an  unpleasant 
one  to  you.  Do  me  the  favour  to  call 
upon  me  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  and 
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iaish  your  history  of  the  Tregamogs 
and  Dolgarrags.  Here  is  a  stnaQ  k^iei^* 
sake  fw  yoiu''  Without  waiting  for  an 
answer^  he  kissed  his  hand  to  m^  and 
left  us. 

*^  I  do  not  know,  Madlun/'  said 
JeeksB^  opening  Bis  keep-sidte^  ^*  whe- 
ther I  ought  to  have  taken  this  j  but 
how  could  I  return  it  when  the  gentle- 
nan  gaDopped  off  directly. «— -«t-  God 
Uess  my  sOul !  it  &  a  potmd  note !  I 
never  had  such  a  sum  of  money  given 
me  before^  since  the  very  hour  I  was 
bom !  However,  I  cdn  take  it  back 
to  his  hotel  $  atfd  PU  promise  him,  if 
he  wants  me  to  do  any  thii^  you  do 
not  approve  of,  he  shall  hear  no  more 
of  the  Miss  Dolgarrogs/' 

"Indeed,  Jenkin,"  s4id  I,  «' I  do 
not  approve  6f  this  present  from  a 
stranger.    As  it  cannot  be  a  reward 

E  4 
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for  past  services,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
bribe  for  future ;  and  I  think  the  best 
way  will  be  to  send  it  to  the  Clarendon 
Hotel  in  a  letter,  without  going  thither 
yourself." 

<<  But  then/'  said  Jenkin,  **  I  cannot 
tell  him  about  the  Miss  Dolgarrogs/' 

<*  He  does  not  care  a  straw  for 
the  Miss  Dolgarrogs,*'  said  I.  **  He 
only  wanted  to  set  you  a-prating,  that 
he  might  discover  who  I  was,  and 
whither  I  was  going  j  and  all  he  wants 
now  is  to  gain  some  further  intelligence 
respecting  me." 

This  mortified  Jenkin's  vanity^  and 
fired  his  ancient  British  blood.  <<  Was 
that  all  ?"  he  cried.  <<  Pretend  to  like 
my  talk,  and  only  want  to  get  all  he 
could  out  of  me !  I  wish  I'd  been 
worthy  to  know  it ;  cost  what  it  would, 
I'd  ha'  been  as  dumb  as  a  post.    If  he 
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was  but  here,  I'd  throw  his  pound  note 
in  his  face,  and  I  would  not  stoop  to 
pkk  it  up  again  out  of  the  kennel  1'' 

I  left  Jenkin's  resentment  to  cool 
and  settle  of  itself,  while  he  occupied 
Ins  old  place  behind  roe.  I  cast  some- 
thing like  regret  after  a  man  who  had 
really  been  an  entertaining  as  well  as 
a  respectful  companion,  for  nearly  two 
days ;  but  I  forgot  him  —  I  forgot  all 
the  world — ^for  I  was  come  to  London ! 

The  first  entrance  into  the  great 
world  is  veiy  magnificent.  A  range 
of  fine  houses  stood  on  my  left,  and  a 
spacious  street,  longer  than  the  eye 
could  reach,  lay  before  me.  I  soon 
quitted  this  for  Portman-square.  x  O, 
what  a  lovely  place  is  Portman-square ! 
Such  superb  houses,  and  such  charm- 
ing grass  and  trees  growing  in  the 
midst  of  them !  I  thought  to  live  in 
Portman-square  was  to  be  happy. 

£  5 
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I  rapped  at  the  door  of  in  eiegStnt 
house.  It  was  opened  by  a  servant 
whom  I  might  have  mistaken  for  a 
gentleman,  but  for  his  party-coloured 
cIcAhes,  and  a  certain  saucy  air  which 
I  imagine  gentlemen  have  not.  He 
listened  to  me  as  if  he  had  no  interest 
in  what  I  said,  and  his  looks  were  di- 
rected to  Jenkin,  Tafly,  and  the  black 
KeJBil,  till  i  t6ld  him  that  I  was  Misa 
Penrose,  from  North  Wales.  His 
manner  then  became  obsequious ;  he 
opened  the  door  of  a  spacious  dining- 
room,  and  isaid  he  would  let  his  lady 
be  told  that  I  was  arrived. 

I  was  struck  with  furniture  and  de« 
corations  so  new  to  me,  and  for  some 
moments  forgot  my  situation.  I  soon 
recollected  however,  that  I  was  waiting 
to  be  introduced  to  my  cousin.  Ah, 
thought  I,  Bridget  is  very  ill!  But 
then  I  thought,  if  she  be  ill,  she  might 

i6 
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admit  bw,  who  am  oonfe  to  be  her 
eoaqHCnion  imd  coitofdrtar.  ^  Perh^ 
^  Is  asleep  — -  No^  it  cannot  .be  that, 
for  her  maid  might  take  me  to  her 
bed-side ;  I  shoitid  treiad  bo  softly  that 
I  am  sure  I  should  hot  awake  hejf. 
Peffaaps  she  is  dressing -« No,  that 
n  impossible :  she  is  too  ili  to  dress, 
and,  if  she  were  not, .  that  could  not 
exclude  me;  for  how  often  has  she 
ridden  up  to  our  door  at  Plas  Mor- 
wynnion,  with  her  father's  foot-hoy 
behind  her,  and  ran  directly  up  stairs 
into  my  room,  if  I  happened  to  be 
dressing! 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you, 
nr^  dear  Winifred,  that  nearly  half  an 
hour  was  consumed  in  such  conjectures 
and  replies  as  these }  when*'!  began  to 
doubt  whether  my  cousin  had  been 
informed  of  my  arrival.  I  rang  the 
bell  i  another  servant  made  his  appear- 
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ance ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  question 
said,  that  he  had  told  his  lady's  maid 
himself.  A  lady  soon  after  entered 
the  room ;  and  9aying  that  Lady  La- 
timer had  been  removing  from  her 
bed-room  into  her  dressing-room,  that 
she  was  excessively  sorry  to  have  kept 
me  waiting  so  long,  and  would  be  par- 
ticularly glad  to  see  me,  she  led  the 
way  to  my  cousin's  apartment  Before 
we  entei'ed  it,  my  conductress  stopped : 
<<  Madam,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  through  the  door, 
<*  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  the 
liberty  I  am  taking,  but  I  must  intreat 
you  to  be  as  quiet  djs^ possible;  for  I 
always  make  it  a  point  never  to  let  any 
thing  disturb »  Lady  Latimer.  The 
whole  study  of  my  life  is  to  let  no- 
thing go  near  her  that  might  annoy 
her." 

^*  I  am  glad  my  cousin  has  so  kind 
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a  fiiend,*^  said  I ;  <*  her  relations  were 
afiaid  she  was  in  need  of  one/'  The 
lady  then  opened  the  door  of  a  splendid 
apartment,  with  chairs  and  sofas  co- 
vered with  silk,  and  curtains  of  different 
fdds  of  silk  and  muslin,  and  shut  her- 
sdf  in  after  me.  Here,  reclining  on 
a  sofa,  and  dressed  in  a  robe  of  the 
finest  muslin  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
a  cap  of  lace  ornamented  with  white 
roses,  I  discovered  my  cousin. 

I  forgot  the  lesson  I  had  received, 
'*My  dear  Bridget,"  said  I,  running 
to  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  ^ "  how 
glad  am  I  to  see  you  so  well!  I  had  pic- 
tured you  to  myself  wrapped  in  a  loose 
gown,  sitting  in  a  dark  chamber,  and 
your  face  hidden  under  a  night-cap.'^ 
"My  dear  Dorothy,"  said  my  cousin, 
shrinking  from  my  touch,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  yqu.    This  is  so  kind  of 
you— but  I  expected.no  less-— you 
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were  always  kind^-^and  I  used  to  be 
attentive  to  the  comforts  of  others 
when  I  was  well  and  happy ;  but  now 
I  am  sick  and  miserable.  You  don't 
know  what  I  suffer*— you  can  have  no 
idea  of  it.  I  am  afraid  of  every  thing—* 
I  am  afraid  even  of  your  cold  hatid^ 
and  the  cold  air  you  have  brought 
into  the  room.  Why  did  you  not  warm 
yourself  before  you  came  up  stairs  ?" 

<<  I  had  time  Mough  to  have  warmed 
myself,*'  replied  I ;  "  but  I  was  un- 
fortunately  shown  into  a  n>om  where 
there  was  no  fire." 

My  cousin  sighed;— •  but  did  not 
speak. 

<*  I  declare  that  housemaid  is  quite 
abominable/'  said  the  lady  who  intro- 
duced tpe.  "  I  always  tell  the  house- 
keeper to  order  a  fire  in  every  room 
about  the  house,  that  we  may  have  no 
damp  air  or  cbld  air  within^  doers  i 
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and  yet  it  is  quite  neglected.  I  was 
that  instant  going  to  give  Miss  Pen- 
i€6e  a  caution  about  the  cold  and  damp 
that  hung  about  her  clothes  j  but  she 
waa  so  amazingly  quick,  that  I  had 
not  time  to  speak.  I  did  take  the 
Vbaty  to  mention,  that  your  ladyship 
could  not  bear  hurries  and  noises,  and 
sA  that  sort  of  thing/' 

<'  I  can  bear  nothing/*  said  my  cou- 
sm.  "  Heat  overpowers  me — cold 
destroys  me  -—  exercise  I  cannot 
take — and  even  repose  is  fatiguing. 
I  eat  because  I  am  faint,  not  hun- 
gry; and  I  have  done  as  soon  as  I 
b^in,  because  I  have  no  appetite. 
Now  you  look  as  if  yoU  could  eat  as 
well  as  ever.*' 

"  I  know  of  but  one  obstacle,**  re- 
plied I :  —  "I  have  nothing  to  eat.'* 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  my  cou- 
sin:  «  I  ato  ashamed  to  say,  I  never 
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thought  of  it :  you  shall  have  a 
sandwich.  —  But  pray,  how  does  that 
excellent  old  soul,  Mrs.  Morwyn,  do  ?'' 

Now,  though  our  grandmother  is 
aUowed.  by  every  creature  that  knows 
her  to  be  an  excellent  woman,  and 
must  also  be  acknowledged  to  be  an 
old  woman ;  and  though  her  having 
a  soul  cannot,  I  think,  admit  of  any 
doubt;  yet,  somehow,  I  did  not  like 
to  hear  her  called,  <*  an  excellent  old 
soul ;"  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  have 
told  Bridget  so :  however,  I  only  an- 
swered, that  I  had  left  her  well. 

"  Ah !"  said  Bridget,  "  every  body 
can  be  well  but  me ;  and  yet  nobody 
takes  such  pains  to  be  well.  I  sup- 
pose even  our  grandmother  eats,  and 
sleeps,  and  walks,  without  any  painful 
effort'* 

»•  I  believe,'*  replied  I,  "  those  things 
are  pretty  natural  in  Glyn  Morwyn- 
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man :  —  but,  my  dear  cousin,  do  tell 
me  what  is  to  become  of  poor  Taffy  ? 
for  he  is  still  standing  in  the  streef 

<<  Tou  may  be  assured  that  some  of 
the  people  have  shown  him  into  the 
aoraat's  hall,^'  said  Lady  Latimer. 

^«  Slow  my  Tdffy  into  the  servants' 
halir  repeated  L  «^Is  that  the 
£uihion  in  London?  I  should  think 
he  had  much  rather  be  shown  into  the 

stable*'' 

«  What !  is  it  become  the  fashion  in 
North  Wales  for  the  servants  and  the 
hones  to  herd  ti^ether?"  d^nanded 
my  cousin. 

"No,"  replied  I;,  "and  for  that 
leason  I  do  not  wish  my  horse  to  be 
shown  into  the  servants'  hall." 

"  Your  horse !"  cried  my  cousin.  — 
Is  Taffy  your  horse  ?  —  Are  you  come 
from  Merionethshire  hither  on  horae^ 
back?" 
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Why  not?"  said  I.  « I  ride  on 
horseback  every  day  at  home;  and 
why  should  I  not  ride  upon  a  diffcfrent 
HMtd)  if  I  have  occasion  to  go  along 
it  ?" 

**  You  frequently  ride  alone,  too;  at 
home;  and  are  you  come  to  town 
alone  ??' 

**  I  can  scarcely  meet  a  human  crea- 
tufe,  within  fifteen  miles  of  my  home, 
by  whom  my  family  is  not  reveved, 
and  myself  known  and  respected* 
But  I  would  not  venture  so  far  as 
lihis  without  a  stronger  arm  than  my 
own ;  neither  could  I  carry  my  own 
j^ortmanteau.  Jenkin  Price  attended 
me,  and  is  now  standing  at  the  door 
with  the  two  horses/* 

"  How  shall  I  express  my  astonish- 
ment that  Mrs.  Morwyn  should  suffer 
you  to  come  to  town  in  such  a  man- 
ner !    Is  it  not  incredible.  Retail  ?** 
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"  Prodigiously  incredible,  indeed, 
my  lady,"  replied  Mrs.  Retail,  wKom 
I  now  discovered  to  be  my  cbusiii's 
maid.  •«  I,  that  am  only  your  lady- 
ship's woman,  should  have  felt  jfright- 
ened  to  death  at  every  living  creature 
I  liad  met  on  the  road." 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  some 
cause  for  fear,  perhaps,  to  which  I  am 
a  stranger." 

•«  Indeed,  ma'aita,  I  should  have  been 
in  momentary  fear  of  being  attacked 
by  violent  outrageous  mep/' 

•«  I  thought  Jenkin  ^d  I,  together, 
were  able  to  repel  any  attack  that  was 
likely  to  be  made,  of  that  sort." 

"  And  at  inns,"  said  my  cousin: 
••  How  did  you  manage  at  inns?  Did 
you  dismount,  and  walk  into  a  dining- 
room,  and  ring  for  a  woman  to  come 
and  take  off  your  boots  P*^ 

*«  At  inns  I  behaved  with  propriety, 
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and  was  treated  with  the  same.  My 
horse  was  conducted  to  a  stable,  where 
he  got  something  to  eat ;  and,  when 
Jenkin  had  seen  his  horses  provided 
for,  he  got  something  to  eat  himself. 
In  the  mean-time,  my  orders  respect- 
ing  my  .wa  .^Lo6.^  l^ 
punctually  and  speedily  executed/* 

'*  Dear  Dorothy,''  said  my  cousin, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon :  both  you  and 
your  horses  ought  to  have  been  at* 
tended  to ;  but  certainly  your  nerves 
are  made  of  gardened  steel !  I  should 
have  sunk  under  fatigue  and  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  my  removal  from 
my  bed  to  my  sofa,  and  my  sofa  to 
my  bed,  is  a  journey  that  quite  ex- 
hausts me.  You  have  no  notion  how 
weak  I  am  become.  But  how  did  you 
contrive  to  pass  the  time  at  an  inn  ? 
I  suppose  you  were  not  in  a  public 
room?" 
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"  I  passed  the  time  done,"  replied 
I ;  ••  and  needle-work,  reading,  or 
writing,  made  me  always  think  it  short 
Dear  cousin,  what  is  there  frightiful  in 
the  word  inn  ?  Is  not  the  room  I  oc- 
cupy at  an  inn  as  much  my  own,  as 
safe  and  secure  a  refuge,  while  I  am 
in  it,  as  the  stone-jparlour,  or  my  bed- 
chamber, in  my  grandlather's  man- 
sion r 

"  Well,  my  dear  Dorothy,  you  are 
quite  a  prodigy,  — a  creature  of  an 
undiscovered  species !''  said  my  cousin. 
'*  If  you  are  found  out,  people  will 
stare  at  you  as  they  once  did  at  the 

kangaroos. But  it  is  really  time  to 

think  of  Jenkin  and  Tafiy.  Do  ring 
the  bell.  Retail,  and  consign  them  to 
the  care  of  the  butler'  and  one  of  the 
grooms ;  and  order  a  sandwich  up  for 
Miss  Penrose.  —  Ah !  Retail,  you  have 
forgotten  my  drops !     I  am  quite  ex^ 
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hausted  —  quite  worn  out  I  aball 
sink  into  the  grave»  if  I  do  not  take 
them  immediately  1" 

<<  O  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  wait- 
ing-maid, <<  I  beg  your  ladyshq^  ten 
million  of  pardons !  I  declare,  I  was 
so  completely  scarified,  that  I  quite 
entirely  forgot  myself.  I  vow,"  conti- 
nued she,  looking  at  her  watch,  **  it  is 
ten  minutes  past  the  time !  I  never 
was  guilty  of  such  a  criminousrfault 
before."  She  then  presented  her 
lady's  drops,  and  obeyed  her  orders. 

Such,  my  dear  friends,  was  the  re- 
ception I  met  with  from  my  cousin 
Bridget.  My  next  wiU  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  story  ;  but  it  is  time 
now  to  assure  you,  that 

I  am. 
Your  ever  affectionate 

Dorothy  Penrose. 
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LETTER  VII. 


TO  MISS  TBEOARNOG* 

Portmati'  Square* 

When  Bridget  had  taken  her  drops^ 
she  sunk  down  on  the  sofa^  and 
closed  her  eyes.  After  some  time, 
*«  My  dear  Dorothy,"  said  she,  in  a 
faint  voice,  <<the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
has  been  too  much  for  me.  It  has  ex- 
cited me  to  talk ;  aqd  I  am  ordered 
to  have  no  excitement  whatever.  Ex- 
citement brings  on  exhaustion  j  and 
the  system  is  to  be  kept  perfectly 
^et,  in  order  to  recover  its  proper 
tone.    Only  imagine  wlutt  a  difficult 
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task,  in  .this  world  of  perpetual  change 
and  variety !  How  hard  to  be  deprived 
of  every  pleasure,  and  bow  impossible 
to  keep  out  sorrow  and  vexation !  How 
cheerful  you  look !  My  cheerfulness 
is  flown,  and  misery  has  taken  its 
place.  Your  cheek  retains  the  bloom 
of  roses !  Mine  is  so  pallid,  I  dare  not 
see  it  in  a  glass!  And  how  you 
devour  that  sandwich!  it  astonishes 
me  to  see  you  ;  though  I  do  believe  I 
could  once  have  eaten  it  myself." 

"  When  you  were  Bridget  Dolgar- 
rog,**  said  I,  "  you  could  have  ridden 
from  Uxbridge  to  London  on  horse- 
back; and  your  eating  a  sandwich 
i^terwards  would  have  been  no  won- 
der.** 

«<  Bridget  Dolgarrog!'*  said  my 
cousin ;  <<  what  a.  name !  yet  it  cer- 
tainly was  mine.  Dolgarrog  was  the 
giil  of  fortune,  and  we  must  pockeL 
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tl»t  lady's  giftsi  be  tb^  gd»d  or  fea^l 
ftit  Bric^et  waff  tfce  gift  of  my  grind-. 
iBoti^;  andbowsl^ciatn^  tobestew^' 
wA  sn   abfiurdky,  when   Angelina, 
Cdestma,  add  a  biim^ed  ether  eharni-' 
mg  names  were  eqftally  at  her  coin- 
maod,  I  own  I  cannot  comprehend. 
She  called  you  Dorothy,  too !     ^at 
an  unaccountable  selection  of  christian,- 
nay,  I  might  almost  call  them^   un- 
chtistiair  names !  Yours,  indeed,  might 
be   modified,  into   Dorothea,    which 
would  sound  tolerably  well ;  and  mine 
is  fbrtunatdy  sunk  in  the  ^pelkttion 
of  Lady  Latimer»" 

"  Lady  Latimer  is  a  most  beautiftd 
title,"  said  Mrs.  Retail;    *•  I  have 
known  a  vast  quantity  of  countesses 
with  titfes  not  hisdf  so  elegant  as  your  ' 
ladyship's." 

Without  noticing  Retail'^s  remark,  ' 
"  Well,"  said'  my  cousin,    "  such  is 
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my  abhorrence  of  robust  manners,  vul- 
gar ideas,  and  hideous  names,  that  I 
would  not  be  Bridget  Dolgarrog  again 
for  all  my  former  health  and  spirits^ 
No,  wretched  though  I  be,  it  is  the 
wretchedness  of  a  woman  of  some 
consideration.  Though  I  have  much 
to  endure,  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of." 

"  Every  thing  to  be  proud  of,  my 
lady,'*  said  Retail.  **  But  your  lady- 
ship forgets  that,  perhaps,  your  lady- 
ship may  bring  on  a  very  severe  attack 
of  exhaustion  with  talking  too  much ; 
and  if  your  ladyship  could  but  com- 
pose yourself  a  little,  after  all  this  ex- 
citement, I  would  send  for  Mary  to 
sit  in  the  room ;  and,  as  no  particular 
attendance  would  be  required,  if  your 
ladyship  could  sleep  a  little,  after 
your  uncommon  exertion,  I  would 
wait  upon  Mis9  Penrose  myself.    Her 

l6 
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bdy  not  opposing  this  arrangement, 
Mrs.  Retail  rang  the  bell,  and  a  pretty, 
neat  hoosemaid  appeared.  Iftetail  en- 
joined her  to  be  very  careful,  and  very 
watchfiil,  and  very  silent,  and  very 
quiet;  and,  treading  on  tiptoe,  we 
ikl  the  room. 

I  was  shown  into  a  bed-chamber 
without  any  marks  of  splendour,  and 
with  fewer  comforts  than  my  own  at 
Plas  Morwynnion*  My  portmanteau 
lay  on  the  ground ;  Mrs.  Retail  began 
to  unpack  it,  and,  while  she  was  ren- 
doing  me  this  service,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Vm  so  excessively  glad  you  are 
come,  ma'am,  you  can't  imagine. 
You  must  know,  ma'am,  that  ever 
aince  my  lady  has  been  so  deplorably 
ill,  she  has  been  raving  about  North 
Wales ;  just  as  if  North  Wales  was  spe- 
cifical  for  every  thing.    Why,  then, 

f2 
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sajB  If  suppose  your  ladyship  was  to 
SQiid  for  one  of  those  agreeable  inter- 
esting cousins,  that  I  have  heard  your 
ladyship  talk  of?    She  might  chaisii 
your   ladyship'^  weariness,    and   teU 
stories   of  'that    delightful    romailttc 
country,  and  the  sceneiy,  and  the  pic- 
turesque, and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
till  your  ladyship  might  g^ow  quite 
composed  and  fkll  asleqK     And  bo» 
says  my  lady,  indeed  you  are  right. 
Retail;  for  I  must  do  my  lady  the 
justice  to  say  that  she  always  takes  my 
advice ;  indeed,  she  is  so  very  helpless 
herself,  that  she  can  hardly  do  other-* 
wise.     And  so,  says  my  lady,  I  will 
this  iQstant  send  for  Miss  Penrose, 
who  is  a  most  diarming  young  wo* 
man,  and  the  very  tiling.    And  so, 
ma'am,  it  was  all  entirely  my  propo-^ 
sal.    To  be  syie,  my  lady  is  in  such  a 
dreadflil  s^tate  of  healiih,  lliat  she  can't 
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• 

dnak  Ibr  hersdf',  but  trusts  to  me  for 
fsfery  thing.  I  dans  not  leave  her  a 
moment,  exGe]it  when  she  i%  asleq^  w 
when  my  master  is  with  her;  and  (hen 
I  can  never  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
bdL  I assttre  you  it  isa  veiy  sad  life, 
ma'am ;  but,  when  yon  <x>me  to  be  a 
little  accHStMrtd  to  mf  lady^  M^ys, 
1  hn^  your  frJMldi}^  atteations  will  be 
vfny  satisfactory^lxy  my  lady,  teid  your 
ngeniooB '  conveifiation  ke^  up  her 
sprits  prDdigiottsly4'^ 

^<  My  isak  will  nutbe aa'opsy one^'^ 
sMd  i)  ''if  it  requioemtt to  ttXk  JJuiy 
Latimer  to  sie^  aAd  rais^  her  sftiiiti 
by  my  conversatioiu  I  -cannot  (dp 
eidier  vf  these  with  iMsmedotaiEoiL) 
bvt  I  will  neglect  nothing  that  alsinl 
oece  regard  ibr  your  iady  teid  a:che6r^ 
fill  dtapesitimi  may  inline  me  with.'' . 

^  That  is  all  that  is  lequinid^  ma^9my'^ 
mid  Retail:  ^ every  thing  dae,  ybo 
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know,  comes  in  course.  I  am  very 
confident  it  requires  a  very  sincere  re- 
gardt  and  every  thing  of  that  sort, 
over  and  above  one's  salary,  to  qualify 
one  for  such  a  situation.'' 

« Pray,"  said  I,  "  what  is  Lady 
Latimer's  disorder  ?" 

<*  Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Retail^ 
**  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  It  is  quite  a 
compilation  of  disorders.  The  whole 
faculty  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplush.  My 
lady  is  nervous  all  over.  If  any  thing 
comes  against  her  of  a  sudden^  she 
£dk  into  such  flurries  that  it  is  abso^ 
lately  frightfUl.  I  declare  it  puts  me 
quite  in  a  fanteague.  We  have  called 
in  all  the  great  physicians  that  could 
be  thought  of  in  the  universe  success- 
fully, and  all  to  no  purpose.  And  one 
comes  in  his  carriage,  and  says  tihe 
complaint  lies  in  the  head ;  and  an- 
other comes  in  his  carriage,  and  sajrs 
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it  rises  from  the  stomach  >  and  another 
trips  up  stairs  in  a  smart  crop  and  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  says  it  is  upon  the 
«nrits ;  and  the  one  we  have  now  says 
it  is  all  excitement  and  exhaustion. 
And  one  prescribes  relaxations,  and 
another  tunics,  and  another  sugarifics* 
and  another  cordials.    For  my  part,  I 
own  I  am  partial  to  cordials  *,  for  let 
the  disorder  be  wherever  it  will,  they 
are  sure  to  find  it  out.    I  declare  that, 
what  with  one  thing,  and  what  with 
another,  I  am  sometimes  almost  as  had 
as  my  lady ;  and  then  I  always  have 
resource  to  cordials.    I  keep  taking  a 
litde  sup,  and  a  little  sup;  and  I  feel 
it  warm  my  stomach,  and  lighten  my 
head,  and  raise  my  spirits ;  and  I  run 
up  and  down  stairs  like  a  lark." 

«  How  long  has  your.lady  been  ill  ?" 
demanded  I.    «  She  was  not  only  in 
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ffitfeci  hei^lth  "when  she  married,  but 
cetoarkably  roliu&t" 
'j  ^*So,  ma'atn^   IVe.  heiard  Da;vi60Q9 
aqtjr  master's  valet,  say.     I  have  he£^rd 
him  say  that  Sir  Theodore's  mother^ 
the,  late  Lady  Liatimer,  was  the  best 
uroman  in  the  woild }  but  she  had  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  was  often 
unwell ;  and  his  father,  Sir  Nicholasy 
was  so  doatingly  fond  of  her,  that  ho 
could  not  endure  to  see  her  ailing; 
lb  bd  sure,  she  ben^e  it  like  a  saints 
ajid  never  com^ained  in  the  least,  but 
did  all  that  ever  lay  in  her  power  to 
bide  it ;  but  still  he  used  to  find  it  out 
by  her  look^  and  the  fear  of  losing  her 
WaAe  him  quite  miserable,  and  it  was 
the  only  uneasiness  she  ever  gave  huB 
in  the  whde  course  of  her  lifk.    So 
when  Theodore  came  to  many,  he 
was  resolved,  of  all  things  in  the  wwld, 
that  his  lady  should  trouble  him  with 
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no  fears  of  that  kind;  and  meeting, 
hy  chance^  with  a  stout,  rosy,  Wel^ 
lady,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  as  healthy 
as  a  miik-maid,  he  thought  she  was 
jyst  the  thing :  else,  you  know,  ma'am. 
Sir  Theodore  Latimer's  estate,  and 
consequence,  and  iamily,  were  im- 
mensely above  my  lady's* 

*^  Say  nothing  about  family,  if  you 
please  Mrs.  Retail ;  and  I  leave  estate 
and  consequence  to  your  discretion.'' 

*<  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  I  . 
must  confess  I  am  no  judge  of  these 
kind  of  matters ;  but  I  always  &ncied 
that  a  title  set  people  above  any  plain 
gentry,  even  if  thejr  Ciastle  was  built 
upon  the  topmost  pinnical  of  die  high- 
est p6int  of  the  very  biggest  pf  their 

tiiouataina*" 

*^  I  am  not  able  to  compile  the 
Bierits  of  titles,  castles,  and,  mquur. 
tains." 
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<<  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am ; 
I  hope  you  are  not  offended.  I  am 
sure  I  have  the  greatest  reverence  for 
aH  the  Welsh  families;  for  I  always 
understood  they  were  the  most  ancient 
of  any  in  die  world.  But,  ma'am,  you 
were  asking  me  how  long  my  lady  had 
been  ill.  I've  resided  with  my  lady 
better  than  three  years ;  and  when  I 
first  undertook  my  situation,  there  was 
not  a  gayer  lady  in  the  whole  mitro- 
pilus  of  London — up  all  night,  at  balls, 
concerts,  galas,  and  parties,  and  the 
next  night  the  same  again.  I  assure 
you,  ma'am,  it  was  very  deh'ghtful, 
and  kept  us  all  amazmgly  alive :  only 
it  was  dreadfully  hard  upon  me ;  for, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  be  up  before  my 
lady,  and  in  bed  afler  her,  I  declare  I 
was  sometimes  so  fagged  out,  that  I 
was  ready  to  sleep  as  I  went  up  stairs. 
However^  it  was  far  a  pleasanter  life 
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than  I  lead  now;  for  I  did  know  wiien 
I  had  done,  and  I  knew  when  my  lady 
was  firom  home.  Well,  ma'am,  at  this 
time  my  lady  looked  a  little  palish ; 
but  she  went  through  every  thing  very 
comfortably.  By-and-bye  she  had 
sinkings  came  over  her  in  a  morning ; 
but  she  shook  them  ofi;  and  still 
racketted  away  at  night,  till  they  in- 
creased to  a  most  astonishing  degree, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  phy- 
sicians, and  then  all  was  over  at  once : 
she  kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  in 
spite  of  all  they  could  prescribe  for 
her.  In  summer,  when  we  go  down 
to  Juniper  park,  my  lady  gains  a  little 
strength  ;  but  then  her  spirits  are  hor- 
rid; and  when  we  first  come  up  to 
town,  she  just  goes  to  a  few  parties, 
and  sees  a  little  company  at  home,  aiid 
all  is  over  again.  You  have  no  notion, 
ma'am,  what  a  terrible  life  it  is,  both 
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ftr  me  and  tny  lady.  Indeed—- 1  don^t 
know  how  it  is-^-but,  somehow  or  other 
4^ whether  it's  catching,  or  whether  it's 
use— I  am  positive  that  at  times  I  grow 
very  like  my  lady.  I  am  so  subject  to 
spasms,  and  tribulations,  and  delicate 
apprehensions,  and  exhaustions,  that, 
I  assure  you,  ma'am,  it  is  quite  alarming. 
I  really  can't  offer  my  services  as  I 
could  wish  to  any  body  but  my  lady  ^ 
because  I  am  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  taking  care  of  myself  every 
moment  that  I  can  leave  herj  or  I 
should  i\ever  be  able  to  afford  her  the 
strict  attention  that.  I  do.  I  hope, 
ma'am,  you  will  allow  me  to  send  up 
Ann,  our  other  housemaid,  to  assist 
you>  while  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
my  lady's  being  asleep  to  get  a  little 
repose  for  myself." 

I  told  Mnk  Retail  that  when  I  wanted 
assistance  I  would  ring  for  Ann ;  and 
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this  despicable  Model  (tf  4  mistlikea 
mistress  left  the  room* 

How  have  I  been  deceived  in  mj^ 
visit  to  mj  cousin  I  Bridget  was  iU 
and  unfortunate;  and  I  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  soothing  pain  by  friend-> 
Aap,  and  lulling  sorrow  to  sleep  by 
reading  or  singing.  Friendshq>  is  little 
regarded  by  her,  reading  she  does  not 
Uke,  and  singing  she  cannot*  beaiw 
What  then  remains  fbr  me  to  do  ?  To 
be  the  deputy  of  my  cousin's  maidi 
I  am^  however,  in  London.  I  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  that. 

Bridget  is  really  ill,  but  her  illoe/ss 
is  the  effect  of  dissipation,  not  the 
visitation  of  God,  She  is  one  of  our 
mountain-plants  brought  into  a  stove. 
Misfortune  has  yet  come  near  her  in 
no  other  form  than  that  of  want  ei 
healthy  except  (»  may  perhaps  be  the 
case)  it  be  a  misfortune  to  have  Uie 
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whole  world  subservient  to  our  wishes. 
We  feared  that  her  husband  was  un* 
kind  ;  but  he  employs  every .  means 
that  his  ample  fortune  affords  him  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health,  and  for 
her  comfort  and  gratification  during 
her  sickness.     His  lady,  seeing  herself 
the  object  of  the  cares  of  all  around 
her,  is  herself  the  sole  object  of  her 
own  care.      Every  painful  sensation 
she  feels  is  related,  if  not  exaggerated  j 
and  the  business  of  mankind  is  to  listen 
patiently,  to  commiserate  her  misfor- 
tunes,  and  employ  their  faculties  in 
the  endeavour  to  alleviate  them.    In  a 
word,  sufferings  that  should  have  soft- 
ened her  heart,  and  taught  her  a  lesson 
of  compassion  for   the  sufferings  of 
others,  have,  by  unlimited  indulgence, 
rendered  her  selfish. 

Retail  is  artful  enough  to  turn  this 
unhappy  temper  of  her  lady  to  her  own 
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advantage.  Her  assiduity  about  her 
persoti  is  incredible.  She  has  made 
herself  indispensable,  and  is  rewarded 
accordingly ;  but,  as  she  justly  said, 
whenever  she  can  escape  from  her  duty 
she  thinks  of  nothing  but  herself. 

The  eflfect  that  the  air  and  manners 
of  London  have  produced  upon  Brid- 
get makes  me  more  than  ever  attached 
to  the  calm  and  peaceful  Glyn  Mor* 
wynnion,  and  the  dear  friends  who« 
inhabit  it. 

Dorothy  Penrose. 
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LETTER  VIIL 

TO   MISS  TREGARNOO. 

Portmari'Sfuare* 

Tbe  Almighty  and  unerring  Maker 
of  this  globe  having  conferred  upon 
every  portion  of  it  different  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  would  not  one  imagine, 
my  dear  Winifred,  that  man,  its  prin- 
cipal inhabitant,  shbuld  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  bear  variety?  To  come 
nearer  home  —  If  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain  take  in  a  range  of  from  ten  to 
ninety  degrees,  would  not  one  suppose 
that  a  Briton  were  designed  to  exist  in 
any  one  between  twenty  and  eighty  ? 
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Unaided  common  sense  might  suppose 
^tbrne  things;  Ibut  mod^rt)  ph^oiatis 
kaow  better.  These  gentlemen  have 
discovered  that  health*  like  prudence 
shuns  extremes,  and  they  have  fixed  its 
abode  at  sixty. 

The  air  of  the  apartments  occupied 
by  my  cousin  is  regulated  by  a  ther^ 
fflometer,  and  never  varies,  day  or 
night,  except  so  much  as  is  inevitable 
in  all  human  Ocourcences.  Whenever 
the  thermotneter  sinks  one  degree  be* 
low  the  sanative  point,  a  certain  quaa* 
tity  of  coal  is  thrown  upon  the  fire ) 
but  as  the  quality  of  the  coal  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained  till  it  is  lighted* 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  a  de- 
gree too  high :  the  fire  is  then  reduced 
to  the  healthful  temperature. 

If  we  look  at  an  untutored  human 
being,  we  see  him  instigated  to  merri* 
meat,  to  laughter,  to  conversation,  at 
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one  time ;  at  another,  he  reposes  in 
silence.  This  also  appears  natural; 
but  it  is  found  to  be  prejudicial.  Mo- 
dern philosophers  have  discovered  that 
all  excitement  tends  to  exhaustion ; 
therefore  the  wise  avoid  every  occasion 
of  mirth,  lest  it  should  bring  on  a  pre- 
mature decay.  Bridget  is  wise ;  but  it 
does  not  yet  appear  that  she  is  much 
the  better  for  it. 

For  me,  1  have  some  doubts  respect- 
ing this  sort  of  wisdom.  I  have  mea- 
sured cold  by  the  aching  of  my  fingers 
on  a  frosty  morning ;  and  heat,  by  the 
effects  of  the  sun  at  a  summer's  noon, 
without  finding  my  health  the  worse 
for  either.  I  have  been  excited  to 
gaiety  and  mirth  by  the  gaiety  and 
mirth  of  those  aroimd  me,  without 
being  sensible  that  my  spirits  or  my 
frame  was  exhausted ;  and  if  any  such 
exhaustion  there  were,  unknown  to  me» 
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sleep  quietly  repaired  it,'  without  any 
trouble  on  my  part. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  several 
officers  on  my  way  to  town.  You  may 
assure  my  dear  grandmother  that  I  am 
in  no  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  an 
officer.  How  have  I  been  mistaken 
with  regard  to  their  appearance!  I 
imagined  an  officer  was  a  fine  tall  man 
in  a  scarlet  coat  with  gold  epaulets, 
and  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cockade.  No 
such  thing.  An  officer  is  a  short  man» 
in  a  dark  blue  jacket  with  a  stomacher 
of  nlver  lace ;  a  tall,  thick,  fur  cap, 
like  a  lady's  muff;  boots  as  stiff  as  if 
they  were  made  ci  wood,  and  clatter* 
ing  as  if  they  were  shod  with  iron ; 
and  a  ridicule  suspended  by  *a  long 
string,  and  hitting  the  outside  of  the 
ancle  at  every  step.  I  should  not  ex- 
pect to  be  believed  if  you  did  not  know 
me,  when  I  add,  that  officers,  as  well 
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as  private  soldiers,  wear  mustachios, 
exactly  like  those  in  the  portrait  o£ 
Lord  Grandison,  after  Vandyck,  that 
hai]^  in  our  stcMie-parlour.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  the  chins  of  our  troops 
are  adorned  with  the  elegant  tuft  erf" 
hair  that  graces  the  chin  of  that  noble>> 
mail* 

Jenkin  has  composed  the  foUowio^ 
^idtle»  which,  after  submitting,  it  td 
n^  inspection,  he  has  sent  by  the  t#o«- 
penny  post  to  Mr.  Fitssmarmadiikei  in* 
cloBii^  his  pound  note. 

HOVOVRBD   Bin, 

From  your  kind  behaTiour  I 
thought  you  had  been  too  good  a  gentle- 
man to  make  a  joke  of  a  poor  sarvant* 
I  did  my  best  to  divert  you»  Sir,  and  toJd 
you  long  stories  to  make  liie  way  seem 
sfa<Hrt  You  pretended  to  like  my  talk,  ^ 
Sir,  but  I  find  it  was  all  for  your  own 
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ends^  whjcb  I  must  bs^  wa3  an  ill  re- 
tara  for  my  kjndnesa.  I  aetid  ym. 
baek  your  oue  pound  bilj.  Sir,  whiQh 
would  have  been  a  great  and  genejrpuy 
present  if  it  had  come  firom  good  wiU» 
but  I  9III  sure  my  t^  djid  not  dettrve 
it ;  aa  no  man^s  could,  unless  he  were 
a  bishop  or  a  counsellor ;  and  now  I 
km>w  your  mind,  I  would  not  Uik  to 
yiw  again,  gSr,  if  you  were  tfa#  Prince 
of  Wales  himself. 

I  have  nothing « to  s^y  about  Miss 
Penroae,  beiqg  as  she  never  goes  ^mt 
o'  doors,  and  never  seos.  nobody  i^t 
home,  saving  SiirTheodoreand  my  lady, 
and  mistnss  Retail,  my  lady's  maiclik 
which  last  I  am  not  particular  fbnd  of 
MisB  Penrose  wQuld  be  glad  to  tstkje  a 
walk  with  m^  QWf  X^cyodon ;  but  my 
la£^  is  not  sigfoeahJe.  As.  fen  me,  I 
hsiy»  9een  a  good  dei^  of  this  city^ 
esp^iajtty  SiuQt  J^nMci's  JPtf  k,  9»A  the 
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soldiers,  and  trumpefa,  and  double 
drums,  in  a  morning ;  which  music 
I  like  very  well,  but  not  so  well  as 

the  harp. 
So  no  more  at  present  from 
Your  humble  sarvant  to  command, 

Jekkin  Price. 

Poor  Jenkin's  simplicity  has  giveu 
Mr.Fitzmarmaduke  a  clue  tolfind  him 
out,  if  his  Quixotism  be  not  over ;  but 
I  suppose  that  by  this  time  he  has  seen 
some  other  young  woman  walking  in 
the  streets,  whom  he  may  like  better 
than  myself,  and  I  shall  hear  no  more 
of  him. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  two-penny 
post,  I  must  tell  you  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  London  may  write  four  lettiers 
a  day,  and  send  them  by  this  convey- 
ance into  the  remotest  comer  of  it,  for 
two-pence  each  time  i  or,  if  business 
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or  friendship  require  it,  he  may  write 
two  letters  and  receive  two  answers. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
fliay  apprise  his  friend  of  the  birth  of 
a  son  and  heir,  and  at  twelve  the 
friend  may  dispatch  his  congratula- 
tions. At  four  he  may  inform  his 
firiend  that  the  infant  is  dead,  and 
at  ei^t^  in  the  evening  the  friend 
may  send  his  compliments  of  con- 
dcdence. 

Jenkin  was  right  in  saying  I  wished 
to  walk  through  London.  I  do  not 
repine  at  my  confinement;  but,  now 
I  am  upon  the  spot,  I  own  I  should 
Hke  for  once  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
streets.  I  ventured  to  mention  this  to 
my  cousin,  saying,  that  when  Mrs.  Re- 
tail could  remain  in  the  dressing-room, 
I  should  be  glad  to  walk  out  and  see 
London. 
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*<  May  I'  99k  where  you  woukt  walk 
to  for  that  purpose?^'  demanded  my 
ceusia,  in  a  faint  voice. 

I,  having  a  map  of  London  which  I 
bought  at  Oxford,  was  not  unprepamd* 
for  such  a  question;  and  I  answeMf!^ 
without  hesitation  that  I  would  g#  t0 
London  Bridge,  the  Tower,  and  Wap* 
ping. 

**  My  dear  Dorothy,^*  exclaimed  Bpiy 
cousin,  *' you  are  not  aware  of  the 
place  you  would  visit.  I  assure  you 
the  world  never  produced  a  female  that 
walked  from  Portman^square  to  Wap- 
ping,  unless  it  were  the  wife  of  a  sailer 
that  had  fH*st  walked  from  Wappii^g  to 
Fortman-square.  I  should  never  be 
able  to  convince  Sir  Theodore  Latimer 
that  you  were  not  deranged.  And 
pray,  did  you  entertain  the  idea  of  ac- 
complishing this  unprecedented  feat  of 
pedestrianism  alone?'' 
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«^  I  shoatd  h^ve^Bo  fear  of  going 
alone,''  replied  I  j  *<  but  if  you  have 
any  otjjection  to  it,  perhaps  you  would 
qiSFe  Mrs*  Retail  to  attend  me ; '  she 
could  point  out  whatever  were  deserv- 
ing of  notice  by  the  way/'* 

••  I  walk  to  Wapping!**  cri^  Mt*. 
Retail ;  <^  I  point  out  BilUngs^^fiSll^ 
women  and  ^sailors' '  gqrls  by  th^  >wky ! 
I  hope»  my  lady,  your  lady^ip^^otllms 
of  prq>riety  would  not  iiiftct:^ch  an 
intolerable  task  upon  me.  lam  d(fi%  I 
should  be  robbed  and  nntrdetied  a^cm- 
dred  times  before'  I  got  the^.  Thiere 
is  notiiing  but  robbery  and  ittitfder  at 
Ratcliflfe  Highway ;  and  that  is  iil  tibe 
road  to  Wapping  I  suppose^  tiiiou^h, 
thank  God,  I  never  was  there/'^  '      ' 

*^  I  have  heard  of  horrid  murdei^!  at 
RatcKffe  Highway/*. said  I,  «but>they 
were  committed  in  the  night  There 
can  be  no  danger  in-  the  day  to  such 
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lersona  aa  passk  fiiietii)r  almig^  witliout 
iaterferiiig  with,  what  doe»ii0t  CQB«em 

<<  Indeed  ywi  are  miataken,^'  sai^ 
4iy  couutti  "  I  ba^e  read  ia  the  ncws-i 
papers  that  tlii^sailor»caer]F  long kmiPM^ 
and  stal>  eMh>  other  in  epcti  day-light 
i^n  the  least  provocation/^ 

<'  O^.  eertaiidjf /'  Mid  Eetail ;.  ''  and 
likm.  y«ir  lii4)^P  l^oova  they  go.on 
«tabbing»  end  euttiiii^  and  alyshiiig 
ev^^  body  that  eetsaea  near  ihacor  tifl 
tlkere  ia  mr  ettd  of  the.  ihiy^' 

^  But.  it  was  not  my  intention  to  go. 
neaie  nien  who  were  fighting  with  loi^ 
Iguves,^  said  I». 

.  <*  But  ma^am,  just  permit  me  to  take 
t}ie  liberty  to  e^  yofu  one  questim^^' 
Mid  Eetail.  ^^How  could  you  keep 
out  o£  their  way  ^  Tbey  would  rusk 
upon  you  like  a  roaring  whirl wind>  and 
Crightisi  you  out  of  your  seven  scsises.'^ 


«  BeBkfesl^''  aaid  my  coiwb,  ««  you 
lii¥e  no  idea  of  the  distance  betwoen 
here  and  Waj^piBg.^ 

"^  By  the  »ap  I  AmM  think  it  about 
live  nileB/' aaid  I;  '' so  thaii  the  whole 
walfc»  out  and  in»  wo«ld  not  exceed 
efevcn  ;  and  I  oao  walk  a  dozen  niloa 
without  any  fhtigue^*' 

^  Tnt»  I  rapi»ae  yott  anean^^  said 
aay  cousin  ;  ^  Sar^  as  King  Hasry  said 
of  one  of  his  wives,  you  are  an  absolute 
Flanders  nuure*-^I  dedare  I  am  ashamed 
to  bdoBg  to  thebreed.*^ 

^  I  should KUnk/'^saidRetail,  ''that 
if  Miss  Penrose  undertakes  to  go  and 
come  in  a  day»  she  must  gallop,  I  know 
nothing  of  nu^Mi— I  never  go  by  maps ; 
but  rU  be  bound  to  say,  that  there  and 
bade,  and  all  about,  it  is  forty  miles  if 
it  is  a  yard«  la  n6b  your  ladyship 
morally  certain  that  it  is  £wty  mile^ 
atleast?'' 
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<<  I  am  not  able  to  calculate  th^  dis- 
^ce,*'  replied  her  lady ;  **  but  I  sup- 
pose it  is  at  the  antipodes/^ 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Retail,  «  I  would 
go  any  where  in  the  world  to  serve 
your  ladyship ;  I  would  go  to  the  Indian 
savages,  or  evjen  to  flanover-— in  short, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  with 
pleasure— but  I  hope  your  ladyship's 
consideratioii  will  not  reqtire  the  com* 
pulton  of  my  attending  Miss  Penrose 
to  such  a  horrible  place  as  Wapping^ 
just  merely  to  show  them  nasty  lions-; 
for  I  know,  if  I  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  having  my  throat 
cut,  I  should  be  poisoned'  with,  bad 
smells,  and  my  legs  would  drop  off 
with  fatigue/' 

**  I  should  come  in  for  my  share  of 
bad  smells,''  said  Lady  Latimer,  '' foi^ 
you  would  bring  me  home  such  an 
atmosphere  of  pitch  and  tar,  that  a 
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shower  of  lavender  water  would  not 
purify  the  air  of  my  apartment,  aaad 
make  it  fit  for  respiration.  I  should 
not  bear  you  near  me  for  a  month/' 

*'  And  you  may  be  assured,  my  dear 
Dorothy/'  said  my  cousin,  addressing 
hiasdf  to  me,  '*  that  such  a  wild  ram* 
tie  would  answer  no  good  purpose 
whatever  to  yourself." 

<<  It  has  already  answered  one  good 
purpose  to  you/'  replied  I;  *'  you  have 
gradually  become  more  animated  du* 
xing  this  controversy.  Tour  voioe  has 
fcvgotten,  by  degrees,  its  languid  tone, 
and  is  now  nearly,  as  firm  as  mine/' 

**  Ah !"  said  my  cousin,  **  that  is  the 
thing  I  dread  above  all  others.  You 
have  excited  me  to  too  great  an  exer- 
tion, and  I  am  dying  with  the  conse- 
i^uences."  ^  Bridget  then  sunk  down  on 
her  pillow. 

^^  I  have  b^en  very  successful  in 
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raising  ymxT  spirits,^*  said  I,  <<  and  now^ 
I  suppose^  MB  the  time  to  administer  the 
vertial  sedative ;  but  on  what  subject  it 
should  be  composed^  or  in  what  <;adence 
presented,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loi^  to  ima- 
gine. I  never  talked  any  person  to 
deep  in  my  iifb ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is 
mm:ii  easier  to  irritate  the  nerves  than 
to  lull  them  to  repose.** 

♦*  Ma^am,  I*m  sorry  to  say  it,"  said 
Retail,  "but  the  excitement  of  this 
unlucky  plan  has  brought  on  a  violent 
fit  of  my  lady's  exhaustion.  In  her 
extreme  weak  and  ddicate  state,  this 
unmerciful  walk  to  Wapping  has  been 
quite  too  much  for  her."  Retail  then 
presented  a  cordial  to  her  lady,  covered 
hel-  very  carefidly,  and  left  her  to  sleep 
and  to  me. 

Here  ended  my  purposed  excursion 
to  Wapping  j  for  how  could  I  intro» 
duce  an  atmosphere  of  pitch  and  tar 
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iito  my  conn's  (faesfling^room,  whea 
a  Benteace  of  banislimeiit  ibr  a  mo&lii 
Ittd  been  pronounced  on  iier  favoarite 
attpndant,  if  flhe  ventured  wil^io  thek 
jiiuettce?  I  wm  determioed,  liow- 
ever,  to  ikk  my  lile,  if  an^  mieh  risic 
tfane  wen»  «  &j-  as  St  Fa«i^s^  the 
Mjomen  Howe,  ^md  tte  Rc^  Eje- 
change,  provided  no  potsGttxam  €^0ilvia 
enfaaled  fron  diose  ^edifices ;  but,  ad  I 
MBpected  my  cousin  -of  unneoessary 
4clicacy,  aod  her  maid  of  aSectatioB 
ani  aerviMty,  I  did  not  communicate 
my  iaAention  to  eidiar  of  them. 

Wheat  i  liad  «b  <^ortDnity  of  speak- 
iflg  to  Sir  Theodore  Latimesr  afcme,  i 
told  inm  my  project,  and  added  that  I 
diould  consider  his  company  as  a  fa- 
vour. WhB.1  do  ycm  tMttk  was  his 
answer  ?  He  laughed.  "  Is  my  re^ 
qsest  ridiculous  w  presuuqitQOus^  that 
AtacftesyOTtftirtlii^wttdL  "  If yw 
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Iiad  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  Parson 
and  clerk,  Rhaiadr  Di^  or  any  other 
of  the  .wonders  of  our  neighbourhood^ 
when  you  were  in  Meriotiethshire^  or 
even  if  you  had  desired  a  trip  to  the  top 
of  3nowdon,  I  would  have  accompanied 
you  with  alacrity,  and  taken  [Measure 
in  showing  you  whatever  was  worthy 
of  your  observation.** 
•  **.  You  are  very  good,  Dorothy.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
assured  that  I  should  be  happy  to  attend 
you  to  the  Park  or  Kensington  Gardenf ; 
but  there  was  something  so  unexpected 
in  a  young  lady's  taking  a  walk  to  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change,  that  I  own  I  was  amused  by 
the  idea.*' 

'  ^^  Did  you  never  see  those  buildings 
yourself?*'      • 

**  Of  yes;  I  have  passed  them  fifty 
times,     I  cannot  say  whether  I  ever 
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turned  my  head  to  look  at  them :  but 
I  am  certain  it  never  entered  my  head 
to  go  solely  for  that  purpose  —  I  won- 
der you  did  not  think  of  asking  me  to 
go  to  the  Tower»  to  see  the  lions,  the 
hofse-armoury,  and  the  regalia  V* 

*•  Ahr*  said  I,  shaking  my  head»  "  I 
am  afraid  that  is  too  near  the  pitch  and 
tar/* 

<<  I  do  not  exactly  know  its  proximity 
to  pitch  and  tar^  but  I  know  it  is  far 
removed  from  every  thing  with  which 
J  am  acquainted/' 

"  Well/*  said  I,  "  I  am  content  to 
limit  our  walk.  I  will  ask  for  your  com« 
pany  no  farther  than  the  Royal  £x- 
change^'* 

Pardon  me/*  replied  Sir  Theodore. 

I  beg  you  will  order  the  chariot,  to 
ComhiU,  or  even  to  A^hitechapel  or 
Kile^endy  as  often  as  you  are  disposed 
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for  snch  an  ftiring  i  but  I  must  decline 
the  honour  of  promenading  with  yoit 
through  the  dirty  <!rowded  «treet8,  to 
gaze  upon  a  Lord  Mayor^a  man6i<'tH 
and  a  mart  for  merchants.  BusinMi 
sometimes  takes  me  into  the  city,  and, 
at  such  times,  I  get  through  it  as  fast 
as  I  can  ^  pleasure  never  does,  exc^ 
it  be  the  pleasure  of  eating  one  of  my 
Lord  Mayor's  good  dinners,  which  is 
hei^tened  by  the  ^fair  rotind*  person^^ 
mixed  manners,  and  excellent  appe^ 
tites  of  some  of  the  company/^  Sir 
Theodore  then  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  me  a  good 
morning. 

The  sum  of  the  information  I  haye 
gained  is  this;  that  the  village  of  Fes^ 
tinrog  is  scarcely  more  dUfctent  from 
London  than  Ixmdc^  is  from  itisteU; 
that  the  people  who  are  separated  by 


t  few  dtr^ets  are  m  little  kntiwii  td 
each  other  as  tfiose  separMed  by  the 
AHantic  Ooeati;  tfiat  1^  wefttem  «kid 
ef  the  metropolhr  ii  tile  seat  <]t  <ele« 
gance  and  refinement;  that  aaaiiMrA 
becoHie  pragressiifely  degraded  as  we 
advance  towarch  the  east,  till,  at  the 
extremity,  they  present  us  with  plague^ 
pestilence,  battle,  murder,  and  sudd^i 
death;  and  that  the  middle  between 
these  two  extremes,  without  being  ab- 
solutely dangerous,  is  to  be  shunned  as 
ridiculous,  except  when  its  inhabitants 
happen  to  give  good  dinners,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  exhibit  themselves 
for  the  amusement  of  their  guests. 

I  will  hot  venture  into  the  regions 
of  pestilential  exhalations,  and  mid-day 
assassination;  but  I  have  an  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  that  will  brave  the  cen- 
sures of  the  great,  while  I  snatch  a 
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view  of  the  middling :  I  shall  take 
Jenkin  with  me  some  morning,  walk 
through  the  streets  of  the  good  citizem 
of  London,  and  look  at  their  public 
buildings  as  I  pass. 

Your^s  most  faithiullyy 

Dorothy  Penrose. 
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LETTER  IX. 

TO  MI6&  TBE6ABK0G. 

Partman' Square. 

Uy  DXAR   WIKIYRBI»t 

The  morning  afler  I  'wrote  to  you 
last,  as  Sir  Theodore  Latimer  was  sH^ 
ting  on  the  sofa  by  his  lady,  she  sai^ 
with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  What  a  melancholy 
life  I  lead !    I  weary  eveiy  body,r  and 
I  am  weary  myself !    You  give  me  an 
hour  of  your  company,  and  then  have 
always  some  engagement  that  obh'ges 
you  to  be  gone.    Retail  dresses  me, 
places  me  on  the  sofa,,  is  under  somt 
necessity  to  quit  me,  and  soon  after 
she  comes  bac^,  another  necessity  takes 
ber  from  me  again* .  You  all  take  your 
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turns  to  relieve  yourselves  from  coiv- 
finement  —  my  turn  never  comes* 
Morning  brings  me  to  my  sofa;  night 
takes  me  to  my  bed-— this  is  all  the 
variety  I  know.  My  )i£e  is  wasting 
in  hopdess  misery,  and  you  will  soon 
have  the  plcMure  of  consigning  me 
to  the  grave/'  Here  my  cousin  burst 
into  tears. 

Sir  Theodore  Latimeir  was  moved* 
He  elapsed  liis  kdy  to  his  bosonu 
She  cried,  **Ohi  do  not  press  me  so 
btfrd,  yauwtfl  kill  mei** 

«» What  can  I  do  for  you?**  demanded 
he,  letting  her  go  gently.  *^  TbB  me 
but  what  you  wish,  and  you  shall  have 
it,  if  it  be  within  tlie  reach  of  possi- 
biHty.^' 

«•  I  wish  toTbe  well.  I  wish  t6  quit 
this  dreary  prison,  and  no  longer  be  a 
burden  to  those  about  me/* 

"I  am  no  physician ;  I  know  not 
what  would  produce  this  happy  effect^ 


tod  those  who  ase  phyiidaiMi  seem 
as  ignorant  of  it  m  mytelf.  Can  yo« 
diiak  of  9Mxy  otkar  medical  man  you 
woirid  like  to  consult  ?** 

**  O,  BO,  I  cannot  tiiiok :  i  am  too 
iOto  think,    it  is  onecfthe&wpMr 
jHivileges    c^  invalids  to  ha?e  their 
Iriends  think  for  them,  whea  they  are 
so  fortuaate  as  to  h«€  any  frienda.^' 
**  Will  you  tty  yoof  native  air?*' 
*'11iiit  would  spare  yon  all  futnre 
trembles  at  once.    The  piweing  bkMS 
of  Merionethshire  would  destroy  me. 
The  v«y  proposal  is  inhyman*^ 
>*  Will  you  try  Juniper  Baric  ?*• 
<«  A  cold»  desolate,  nnii&abited  man- 
sion, after  so  long  heing  accustomed 
ts  Ae  equal  temperature  of  this  room, 
would  be  a  terrible  experiment.    I  am 
certain     I    corfd    irtt    survive   it   a 

month* 
••Will you  go  to  Bath ?^ 
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*<  Bath  might  do,  if  it  were  mot  an 
impossihility  to  get  thither.*' 

<*  Will  you  take  an  airing  in  Hyde- 
Park  ?'* 

«<  And  see  every  body  well  and 
h$fipy  but  myself?  No,  I  will  hide 
my  wretchedness  at  home." 

<*  Do  not,  dear  Lady  Latimer,  huty 
yottrself  in  solitude.** 

<^S<ditude  is  sufficient  for  me,  till 
I  am  buried  in  the  tomb,  which  cannot 
be  far  distant  You  can  enjoy  i9odiety, 
you  know/* 

«*  Yes,  I  am  going  out  npiw^  but 
it  distresses  me  to  leave  you  in  saeti  a 
melancholy  situation  of  mind." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  my  cousin,  "  I 
knew  that  was  the  point  we  should 
arrive  at  at  last  No,  Sir  Theodore,  you 
are  not  distressed  to  leave  me,  and  I 
beg  you  will  spare  yourself  the  pain  of 
pretending  to  be  so.   Ingenuously  con- 
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ksSf  rather,  that  I  may  sink  into  the 
grave  unheeded,  while  you  are  pur* 
suing  your  pleasures  abroad.  The 
jlinly  bosom  of  a  husband  may  soften 
into  compassion,  if  the  iUness  of  a  wife 
be  rare ;  but  if  she  always  suffer,  let 
her  not  hope  for  pity-*' 

'<  My  dear  Lady  Latimer,  what  yOu 
mean  as  a  reproach  to  me  is,  I  fear, 
a  general  truth*  Long  and  constant 
suflferings  meet  with  less  sympathy 
than  short  and  uncommon  ones.  Pity, 
long  exercised,  wears  itself  out  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  imagine,  that  I  do  not  truly  deplore 
your  ills,  and  would  not  do  all  in  my 
power  to  remove  them;  but,  as  the 
sentiment  is  familiarised  to  the  mind, 
its  keen  edge  is  blunted/' 

''Unfeeling  man!  Is  it  come  to 
this !  Am  I  to  be  pitied  less,  because 
I  deserve  it  more  ?    It  is  time  to  xouse 
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myself.  Dorothj,  be  m  good  as  to 
ring  the  bell.  Go,  Sir,  lybere  your 
engagements  call  you ;  aad  know  that 
I  will  no  longer  live  done.  I  will  see 
company,  though  I  die  wider  the  exer- 
tion. Retail^^'  continued  she,  to  her 
woman,  who  entered*  <<^t6  orders  to 
admit  every  body  that  cbIU  this  mom- 
ittg.  Let  them  all  be  fidiewn  vip  liete.^^ 

**l  <x)Rgratidate  yoar  ladyship  on 
this  resdution,"  said  Sir  Theodore; 
♦*and  I  hope  you  win  experience  its 
^ood  efiects ;  for,  though  I  cannot  doubt 
the  reality  of  your  complaints,  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  are  aggravated  by 
your  thoughts  being  perpetually  fixed 
upon  them.  If  you  can  forget  them 
for  an  hour  or  two,  they  will  lose  some 
of  their  force.**  Then,  taking  her 
hand,  and  kissing  it,  he  added,  ^<  I  will 
soon  be  back,  to  see  the  result  of  your 
new  medicine  j"  and  left  the  room* 
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Mrs.  Retail  ^an  ixmnediataly  eiK 
gaged  in  iaxprmiug  die  Areas  of  her 
kdy;  aadlaraii  upstaks  to  petform 
the  sanie  office  for  iiij8el£ 

A  new  scene  now  opened  upon  me. 
We  had  a  socceeBfoit  of  visitors.  In* 
doieace  was  die  general  diacaeteiistic 
of  the  men,  and  extreme  vmrwaty.%ji 
the  womai,  I  mean  the  yomg,  of  both 
sexes.  Bot  the  most  sb^ng  peco- 
Uaiity  was  the  interest  every  one  took 
in  the  health  of  Ladjr  Ladmerw  She 
was  overwlidoHd  with'people's  happi^ 
ness,  OB  aeeing  her  leok  so  weU4  ftnd 
their  ecorrow,  on  seeing  her  look  so 
deBcMte  ;  for  nobody  ventiwed  to  eajF 
die  looked  iU.  iSie  was  epi»ressed 
with  hopes  that  she  might  be  sdH 
better ;  and  with  £eai3  that  die  m%|kt 
posribly  be  y^  woroe*  Some  recom^ 
mended  care  and  caution ;  others  eker» 
cise  and  air  V'' and  nnt  a  iew,  £Kmurile 
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nostrumts.  In  short,  the  weU-beir%  of 
the  woiM  seemed  to  depend  upon  her 
ladyship's  recovery.  Whai'  the-  fury 
of  these  enquiries,  .  congFatuli(ti(Mii$« 
condolements,  and  prescriptions  sub- 
sided, the  company  began  to  converse 
with  each  other,  as  if  Lady  Latinl^er 
liadnot  existed* 

I  had,  hitherto^  been  an  tmnoticed 
spectator  of  the  scene.  A  y^ung  lady 
now  addressed  me,  with  great  warmth 
and  openness  j  said  Sir  Theodore  La- 
timer had  tdd  her  what  i. beautiful 
and  interesting  young  woman  his  lady 
had  caught,  and  kept  shut  t^  in  her 
dsessing-room,  and  that  her  visit  was 
to  me,  as  wdil  as  to  Lady  Latimer. 
She  called  me  her  dear  Miss  Penrose, 
and  hoped  we  should 'be  very  intimate. 
When  I  told  her  how  long  I.  had  been 
in  town,  and  had  not  yet  been  Out  c^' 
the  house,  ^he  could  never  pardon 
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Lady  Latimer  for  kM{>ii^  me  set  dose 
a  prisoner ;  and  when  I  tafiovmed  her 
that  such  was  the  condition  of  my 
coming  to  London,  she  assured  me 
that,  now  Lady  Latimer's  doors  were 
opened,  sdie  would  come  eveiy  da^^ 
and  endeavour  t/o  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  my  confinement* 

I  was  charmed  with  my  new  ao- 
qoaihtance.  Her  name  is  Hardy.  She 
is  the  dsiughter  of  an  officer  of  rank, 
who  fell  in  one  of  the  many  victories 
we  have  obtained  over  the  French.  Her 
mother  died  long  before ;  and  this  lady 
has  been  brought  up  under  an  aunt^ 
who  is  visked  by  people  of  the  first 
fashion ;  though  it  is  not  exactly 
known  what  her  income  is,  or  in  what 
it  consists. 

Miss  Hardy  is  tall  and  eliegant ;  with 
qpaikling  eyBS,<)amd..a  ^axmn  conu 
piexion^  heigfa^n^  :Uy  » 4oydy  t^ 
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Her  toetk  are  bemiilujkr  She .  usea 
much  adabOiL  in.  sptokiog;:  laughs 
smell ;  8tt8  oor  the  ttda  of  her  cbiitr^. 
and  hn^  hnr  asni^  cwel^y^  over 
^the  back ;  sfeteta  up  te^look  out  at  the 
wiadowii  or  wami  heffMlf  1^  t]k#>&:9e^ 
fattt  emry  iBOtioB  is  grawf id  and  be- 
coming, and  as  unconatrained  m  ifsbe 
were  alone. 

One  ether  iiefsen*.  I  di^ragmthmi 
fymL  the  9xx>upe;  but   I  despair  of 
ininging   jou  acqtiaiiited  with  him. 
He  is  a  Mr.  Mildn^y,  an  uncle  of  Sir 
Theodore  Latkner^  a  inidowei;  ^grith 
one    aon,    a    bejr   about     fouitaan, 
whom  he  brought  iriith  hmi.     Hiis 
gentleman   gives    me    dtt  idea  of  a 
eourtier-~if  courtteis  can  be  sincere  j 
of  Lord  Chesterfield— if  his  maxims 
of  suat!itjr  Had. prootteded from  good- 
4meo£liflarL    He ia quiets  compooed, 
|«5rfcctljr^ir«UvBrtA;  ^ek.  affe««MDate. 

u 
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Be  liflteoflr  mih  rtteBliaB»  and  relief 
with  mod^ratie*.  Hia  ftce  ahiaes  wtii 
hmgaityi  and  hb  weaiie  pconaiuces 
Ijini  at  peace  vitb  ail  the  wodd. 

Mf.  Miidnifty  eoteared  bidden:  the  last 

af  the  oompaay  were  taking  leaver 

Ke  was  walfcisg  acctdentaUy  through 

the  aqcttw,  9ad,  aeeia^  the  caizia^sa 

at  the  deer>  at€^^ped»  m  hopes  oS  being 

admitted  tx>  see  the  ¥idfe  of  lus  ne^ 

fhew.      He  toA  her  hand  kindly^ 

mquired  2ri(^  h^  health  cordiallj; 

md  seated  hjasself  near  her  sofii.    He 

had  not  been  in  the  xoopa  five  minute^ 

before  I  instinctively  took  the  chair 

next  to  his,  that  I  might  not  lose  a 

word  dictated  by  hift  benevol^ott  hearty 

or  a  look  emanatiag  from  his  fiadd 

countenance* 

Sir  Theodore  Latimer  soon  joined 
m  i  and  both  the  gentlemea  i^plauded 
fsy  cousin's  vtwhU^en  of  muing  yidih 
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society:  the  elder  one  assuring  her^ 
that  she  would  often  imd  him  at  he^r 
levee.  The  varieties  of  the  morning 
furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of 
the  day ;  and  whilst  they  affi>rded  my 
cousin  less  time  to  bewail  her  griev- 
ances, and  complain  of  them  to  her 
husband,  I  did  not  observe  that  she 
was  shuddering  with  fresh  air,  or  lan- 
guishing under  exhaustion. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Mildmay  repeated 
his  visit  Thtf e  chanced  to  be  no 
other  persons  present  than  Sir  Theo« 
dore,  Lady  Latimer,  and  myself  j  and, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  re-  • 
lated  a  circumstance  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him  long  ago,  and  which  is 
so  remarkable,  that  I  will  repeat  it  to 
you. 

Mr.  Mildmay  was  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  an  assembly,  at  (I  think  he 
nid)  Almack's,  composed  of  people 
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of  the  first  distinction.  Among.otiiersj 
it  was  frequented  by  a  certain  earl  and 
countess,  and  their  daughter.  One 
day  Mr.  Mildmay  received  a  letter, 
written  apparently  by  the  young  lady, 
s^ned  with  her  name,  sealed  with  the 
fiunily  arms,  and  delivered  by  her 
m^d.  In  this  the  lady  told  him,  that 
she  had  expended  the  money  allowed 
her  by  her  father,  and  contracted  a 
debt  which  must  instantly  be  paid ;  -^ 
that  she  could  not  apply  to  her  ftther, 
or  any  of  her  family,  for  fear  of  in- 
curring censure  and  reproof,  which 
she  did  not  dare  to  meet ;  and  there- 
fore, her  only  resource  was  to  try  the 
generosity  of  a  stranger ;  — that  there 
was  a  benevolence  in  his  countenance, 
whidi  encouraged  her  to  apply  to  him, 
and  assured  her  she  should  not  solicit 
in  vain ;  — that  she  begged  he  would 
lend  her  a  considerable  sum,  which 

VOL.  I.  H 
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ihe  namecU  (though  Mk  Miidmay  did 
not^)  aiid»  finally^  that  she  should 
see  him  at  Ahnaek's  in  the  w&mgp 
when  Ae  BhoukL  ham  an  qpportunitgr 
to  iiiBBk  him  for  his  goodneas* 

Mr«  Miidmay  took  some  hours  tch 
consider  of  this  request  The  SUSL 
was  such  as  prudence  forbade  him  ta 
hasard  ^  but  there  appeared  no  reasoa 
to  doubt  iiie  autbentkitf  of  the  letter ;. 
it  accorded  with  his  aaoiable  diqniaU 
tion  to  relieve  distress  i  aiKi  it  flattered 
his  vanity,  that  a  youQg  woman  oT 
rank  and  beauty  should  angle  hiuK 
out  for  such  an  application.  In  a^ 
word^  he  secretly  hoped  she  enter* 
tained  favourable  sentiments  of  his 
person,  as  well  as  of  his  urbanity^  and 
that  she  might  be  brought  to  bestow 
her  hand,  as  the  reward  <^  his  timely 
asmtaace.  He  wrote  an  answer  to. 
the  youog  lady,  expressive  o^  his  hap-t 


pioess  at  li»viiig  it  m  Im  power  to 
serve  htf,  hi»  wpatience  foip  the  ovk 
oieat  when  he  might  i^dress  kv  ^ 
AbD9ck%  9ii4  inclosiqg  ij^  911m  re* 
^nreiL  This  he  sent  by  a  Uwiy  aer* 
iraat»  his  vadet.  The  nobleman's  door 
vas  Qfeoed  by  the  porter  ;  the  young 
lidy'a  maid  was  called ;  and  the  letter, 
directed  to  her  lady,  was  put  into  her 
hands. 

At  night  Mr.  MUdmay  vent  to  AU 
muk\  exulting  in  the  pro«y^ect  before 
hjm,  and  anticipatmg  the  pleasure  of 
dancing  with  the  lady  ^  for  though  he 
had  never  been  introduced  to  her^  he 
knew  every  gentleman  was  an  eligible 
partner  for  any  lady ;  because  no  one 
was  admitted  witJiout  being  proposed 
by  the  lady  patronesses^  one  of  whom 
was  a  duchess,  and  betng  baUotted  for 
by  all  the  rest  At  Ahnack's  the  lady 
obviously  shunned  him,?^  never  be« 

H  2 
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Mowed  upon  him  one  look,— (kneed 
with  another  gentleman  the  whole 
evening, — ancLtoc^  especial  care  that 
Mr.  Mildmay  should  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  approach  her.     • 

Mr.  Mildmay  wa^  startled  at  snch 
a  behaviour:  but  he  endeavoured  to 
persuadte  himself  that  the  lady  was 
under  some  particular  restraint,  either 
from  the  presence  of  her  mother,  or 
some  other  cause,  and  that  he  should 
be  more  successful  another  evening. 
Every  evening,  however,  proved  the 
same.  The  lady  was  always  inacces- 
sible to  him;  though  therq  was  not 
another  lady  in  the  room  whom  he 
could  not  have  spoken  to,  if  he  had 
wished  it,  or  a  time  in  which  he  could 
not  have  spoken  to  her,  before  he  had 
complied  with  her  request. 

When  Mr.  Mildmay  was,  at  length, 
ponvinced  that  he  stood  no  chance  to 
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obtain  the  lady,  he  .thought  it  but 
right  to  endeavour  to  regain  his  mo> 
ney;  He  wrote  her  a  polite  letter, 
reminding  her  of  the  sum  he  had  lent, 
and  requested  payment  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  convenient.  To  this  he 
received  no  answer*  He  urged  the 
same  request  repeatedly,  and  e^cpe- 
rienced  the  same  neglect  He  then 
wx0te  to  the  countess,  informing  her 
of  tbe  circomstance ;  but  she  noticed 
bis  application  no  more  than  her 
daughter.  He  called  several  times  in 
pexson,  but  never  was  admitted.  At 
last  he  wrote  to  the  countess,  desiring 
an  interview,  and  intimating  that  he 
had  a  document  in  his  hands  which 
could  not  fail  to  convince  her  of  the 
justice  of  his  claim,  and  which  the 
£imily  might  be. unwilling  to  have  laid 
before  the  public.  This  produced  the 
effect.  .  He  followed  his  letter, 

Hr3 


und  Was  filioini  into  t\^  presence  of 
the  oottBteiS. 

Mr.  Mildmay  thought  the  lady  be^- 
t^ayed  Some  coiifttsio&  on  his  entrance. 
He  put  the  letter  kao  hier  hands  ndtfe- 
out  lipeaAting.  HftVhig  resad  it>  she 
said, ««  This  is  vefy  estramdiilary !  it 
is  certainly  like  my  dailghter^h  hand. 
I  will  send  for  hen  ^n^  hear  what  she 
has  to  say  to  if  The  countess  then 
rang  the  beU^  and  ordered  her  daugh- 
ter to  appear. 

The  ydung  lady  entered  due  roMA, 
yead  the  letter,  positively  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  said  it  must  be  a 
forgery  of  her  maid^  and  tore  it  into 
a  thousand  pieces. 

«*  All  the  recompense  I  had  for  my 
money/'  eentinued  Mr.  Mild^ay, 
wh^  he  related  the  story,  '« was,  that 
the  msdd  was  discharged.  But,  instead 
of  being  proMcuted  for  fixgefy,  she 
was  sent  into  &e  country,  where  she 


afterwards  married  and  settled,  and  the 
&m3y  continued  their  favours  to  her.^ 

*'  Could  you  obtain  no  redress  ?^ 
said  L 

«<  I  might  have  laid  the  whole  afl&ir 
befofe  the  lady's  brother,  the  present 
earl,  and  should  probably  have  ob- 
tained a  bullet.'' 

*•  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  ex- 
rdaimed  I,  with  great  earnestness, 
<*  that  tile  youAg  lady  iMd  the  nkonay, 
and  tiiat  the  mother  was  pitrf  to  it  1'^ 

^  I  li«ve  UM^y  telated  iiuett,  as  I 
have  done  many  times  before,"  relied 
Mr.  Mildmay )  **  but  I  leave  evety  per- 
non  to  draw  his  own  conclusions." 

Hie  last  wonl  reminds  me  of  con- 
cluding this  epistle,  and  of  assuring 
you,  and  my  other  beloved  friends, 
ihat  lam 

Your  and  thek* 

"       H  4 
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LETTER  X. 

TO   MISS  TREGARNOG. 

,  London* 

MY  DEAR   WIN19RXD» 

My  Oxford  friend;  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke^ 
has  availed  himself  of  Jenkin's  intima- 
tion respecting  the  music  in  St  James's 
Park ;  and  having  met  him  there  seve- 
4"al  times,  has  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation. I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  been  entertained  with  the  continu- 
ation of  the  history  of  the  Dolgarrogs, 
and  that  the  historian  has  proceeded 
in  his  narrativie  as  far  as  my  dear  Wini- 
fred Tregamog ;  though  he  is  a  little 
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diy  in.  confessing   it,    lest  I  should 
accuse  him  of  vanity  or  credulity. 

From  Jenkin,  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke 
learned  that  Lady  Latimer  admtted 
\iaitors,  and  informed  himself  of  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  had  called 
at  the  house.  Mr*  Mildmay  is  a  rel^ 
tion  of  that  gentleman's  mother,  and 
by  his  means  he  has  been  introduced, 
first  to  Sir  Theodore  X/atimeXj  and  then 
to  hia  lady. 

WhcB  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  was  aii- 
nounced  with  Mr.  Mildmay  I  felt  my 
cheeks  glow,  and  I  observed  a  change 
in  his  countemmcet  He  addressed 
Lady  Latimer,  and  afterwards)  me,  with 
the  air  of  a  strange ;  and  then  drew  a 
chair  next  mine.  Was  he  ashamed  to 
<!onfes  his  audacity ;  qr  did  he  leave 
it  to  me  to  make  the  discovery. or  not 
•as  I  might  think  proper  ?  I  was  con- 
scious  of  notlnng  wrong  j^  and^  as  Z 

.  H  5 


think  concedmant  itself  is  wrong,  1 
had  no  hesitation  in  acknowled^Dg 
•him  M  an  did  acquaintancei.  Thie  led 
%o  aiB  expla&atioa  ef  tlie  circtmstaatse^ 
which  brought  as  together  j  and  as  i 
did  not  disgnise  the  smallest  <xf  them^ 
his  assurance  a£Porded  a  tfieme  bdh 
for  laughter  and  reproof.  He  hid  liife 
face  with  an  affectation  of  modesty^ 
<and  when  he  ventured  to  lodt  up, 
pleaded  the  charms  of  my  person  afiid 
<;otif  ersatien  ftir  his  pardon,  and  luged 
that  the  impulse  they  inspired  waift 


<<  Indeed,^  said  my  ^usin,  ^^  Mins 
Penrose  hersd^  and  Mrs.  Morwyn,  wh«> 
penmtted  her  %o  "tosvel  in^uch  an  iti^ 
decarouB  manner,  can  only  be  blamed  ^ 
Bnd  die  may  rejoice  thtft  she  did  not 
meet  with  a  mttn  who  would  have  ti&en 
*a  still  more  imirtH)per  advantage  of  her 
^iprotected  situation.'' 


a  My  dear  oouaili/'  «Md  I,  **  I  can- 
not uadefstewi  the  kagiiage  ef  Uie 
great  workL  . .  You  talk  of  my  taxfso^ 
ttcted  situation.  Waa  there  a  man  in 
•Qiford  irho  woidd  not  have  protected 
me,  if  Mr*  Fitemaiviaduke  had  dared 
to  treat  me  with  rudeoeaB  ?  And  would 
not  he,  him«elf»  have  {iiotected  me>  if 
anodier  had  ?  Did  not  the  miaOf^eas  of 
the  inn  protect  m^  when  I  foimd 
occaaion  to  call  in  her  aa»«taaoe?^ 

"  But  do  you  think  it  quite  otHsoot 
to  place  ycms^  in  situations  .where 
the  aaeiatance  of  strangers  nuty  faicT  r^ 

qiusite?^* 

««  I  do  not  think  it  deaiiable*  Ni)r 
do  I  think  it  veiy  probaUe  that  such  a 
tttoation  should  present  itself.  Perhaps 
Oxford,  a  city  in  which  so  many  young 
max  are  assembled  together,  and  the 
aggregate  number  emboldens  every  in« 
;m^  be  the  only  place  in 

H  6 
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England  where  Mr.  Fitanannaduke'd 
{protection  was  expedient,  or  where  h^ 
would  have  taken  the  liberty  to  atSsr 
it*  Besides,  other  circumstances  c6m«- 
bined  to  introduce  us  to  each  othen 
He  says  I  might  have  escaped  hiS'  in^ 
trusion,  if  my  person  had  not  been 
uncommonly  beautiful,  and  my  con<- 
versation  particularly  engaging.  I  think 
I  owed  his  company  to  his  uncommon 
spirit  of  enterprise  (to  give  it  no  harder 
name),  and  to  his  having  drank  too 
freely.  Must  all  young  women  remain 
at  home,  because  a  young  woman  is 
found  so  charming  as  he  paints  Dorothy 
Penrose,  and  a  gentleman  so  undaunted 
as  I  imagine  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  ?'^ 

**  No,"  replied  my  cousin.  "  There 
is  no  occasion  to  stay  at  home*  You 
might  have  come  to  town  in  a  post- 
chaise,-  and  been  attended  by  Mrs. 
Morwyn's  pnaid.    And  if  the  strange 
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s|»ecies  of  curiosi^  you  possess  had  ex^ 
cited  you  to  patrole  the  streets  6f  Ox- 
ford, the  maid  might  have  gone  with 
yoio,  and  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  would 
fame  kq>t  his  distance." 

**  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  did  keep  his 
distance,  without  the  help  of  my  grand- 
mother's maid.  Why  should  I  deprive 
my  good  grandmother  of  services  she 
stands  in  need  of,  when  I  stand  in  need 
of  none  myself?*^ 

*^  But  you  say  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke 
attended  you  upon  the  road,  whseh  he 
could  not  have  done  if.  yOu  had  tra* 
veiled  in  a  post-chaise."     - 

«'  It  is  hard  to  say  what'Mr«f!itziiiar- 
maduke's  perseverance  could  not  have 
accomplished,,  if .  he  had  -  been  deter*- 
mined.  My  defence,  at  la3t,  must  have 
rested  an  my  owti  sentiments  of  pjro- 
{xriety,  and  the  impressicin^they  must 
ly  make  upon  his  mind«    Yqu 


>.  W  .  .V  v;  ^ 
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keep  youog  womsn  in  Icadxiig  strings ! 
You  deBtrq]r  etviy  4^>aik  of  indepead- 
<ence !  You  nttdei*  iheoi  a  set  of  help- 
less beings,  tlist  are  not  to  mow  ^tb- 
out  you  1  What  saj  yon  to  a  yonng 
lady  feared  in  a  nimety ;  educated  in 
her  own  apartment  5  brotigfat  out,  as 
you  call  it,  by  her  mother,  and  new 
sufibred  to  appear  in  pnUic  without 
her,  or  breathe  the  air,  unless  mcdosed 
within  the  pannela  of  a  carriage;  what 
iMiy  you  to  such  a  yoni^  lady^kaping 
at  once  into  her  lover's  anns^  and  tia^ 
^lelling  night  and  day  to  Scotland^  Yet 
I  have  read  of  d«Kh  thingsl        .    . 

<<  I  have  bt^thed  the^iree  air  of  my 
native  mountains,  and  ny  actiooia  have 
been  as  free  as  that  I  have  exjperi^ 
enoed  no  control*  Doubtless,  my 
grandmother  would  have  restrained 
me,  if  she  had  seen  cause :  hot  she 
saw  no  cause,    fibe  tiiOQght  toy  eapa- 


xity  to  diMmgaitfa  between  light  aad 
ifnougj  and  my  natural  incUimtion  to 
'dioose  the  one  and  avoid  the  odmr, 
^Kxdd  be  Bofkieiit  to  regidate  my  con- 
^ucU  ^e  only  iMsim  she  gave  me  at 
-petting  waB^^nxit  'to  be  calrefid  to  tlb 
dgbt  myself^^botto  dodbt  the  good 
^tb  of  persom  educated  after  ynir 

model/* 

«'  Ahr  Mid  Mr.Mildnay^  ^  you 
Bietig^  We  Atitopoorsirlstvitlun 
the  pale  of  decoram,  while  we  take 
from  tbem  the  means  of  self-defence.'* 

«<  But»"  Mdaimed  Mr.Ktzmamia- 
duke,  **  how  ftw  h«?e  the  goodBenbe 
^  M it»  P^f  ose  to  comamld  die  ad- 
mkatien  of  ©very  man  who  approaches 
liet ;  and  her  native  purity  to  awe  Ae 
most  datmg  Uberkine4** 

«»  Yoti  know  not  how  few  or  bow 
many,**  replied  1,  "because  you  will 
Tiot  give  rtiem  the  triaL    But,  let  me 
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ask,  which  would  you  sooner  txmU 
the  man  who  walked  erect,  from  the 
energy  of  his .  own  personal  strengtiii, 
in  the  path  that  lay  straight  before 
him ;  or  the  man,  who,  conscious  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  guide  his  own 
steps,  leaned  upon  another  for  support, 
and  trod  the  path  marked  out  by  his 
conductor,  now  turning  to  the  right  to 
avoid  a  supposed  stumbling-block,  and 
now  to  the  left  to  escape  an  imaginary 

IHt?" 

«  Your  plan,  my  dear  Dorothy,*' 
said  Mr.  Mildmay,  '<  would  call  forth 
the  energies  of  the  female  character } 
ours  is  calculated  to  repress .  them.  I 
believe  a  great  error  in  education  is  to 
teach  too  much.  I  knew  a  philosopher 
who  never  corrected  his  son.  If  he 
saw  the  boy  in  an  errors  he  left  it  to 
experience  to  point  it  oat.  He  even 
sufii^red  him  to  risk  his  life  on  a  restive 
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korse,  without  warning  him  of  his  dan- 
ger. I  do  not  carry  my  system  so  far ; 
but,  in  all  things  indifferent,  and  in 
sapxe  SL  little  worse  than  indifferent, 
I  would  never  interrupt  my  child*  I 
had  rather  he  should  reason  and  cal^ 
culate  consequences,  than  blindly  obey : 
though,  in  things  of  moment,  as  his 
reasoning  powers  may  be  supposed 
weaker  than  my  own,  he  ought  to  sub- 
mit. Here  is  my  saucy  boy,''  con- 
tinued Mr.Mildmay,  looking  at  his 
soa  with  the  fond  affection  of  a  fath», 
«  he  does  not  know  what  obedience  is, 
because  I  never  command.  I  am  afraid 
he  feels  no  reverence  for  me,  but  he 
makes  me  amends  by  a  great  deal  of 
love.  —  Do  not  you,  Edward?" 

"  I  must  b?  blind,  deaf,  and  insen- 
sible, if  I  did  not;"  said  the  lad, 
shaking  his  father  heartily  by  the 
hand. 
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"  All  this  i«  very  fine,  and  verf 
philosophical^''  said  my  cousin*  <<  You 
men  are  bom  to  ind^endence,  and 
may  safely  be  brought  up  in  it«  Wo* 
men^s  wings  must  be  clipped  be- 
times. We  are  to  submit  to  fathers^ 
brothers,  and  husbands  in  their  turn. 
Custom  is  our  tyrant  from  dttr  cradle  ; 
«nd  we  are  compelled  to  call  it  duty." 

•«  To  separate  custom  from  duty,** 
^flld  Mr;  Mildmay,  <*is  the  purpose  of 
Miss  Penrose.  The  restraints  Idd  by 
the  latter  upon  females  are  sacred:  Utte 
^shackles  imposed  by  the  former  do  no^t 
mBke  up  in  prc^riety  what  they  take 
from  independence:  for  if  a  young 
lady  keep  within  the  forms  prescribed 
by  custom,  she  is  allowed  lib^ies 
which  I  conceive  to  be  unwarrantable. 
She  may  engross  the  conversatton  9 
^e  may  address  our  sex  with  tiie  same 


ftm^atity  as  her  own,  a&d  play  off  a 
theusaiid  antics  that  I  think  inconi- 
pitiUe  with  feiniJe  delicacy/' 

*<  May  I  ask  you  one  qtie^tioQ,  sir  ?^ 
^maiMled  Mr.  Rtxmamaadake. 

<*  Afl  many  as  you  please,  sir.'' 

« If  you  had  a  daughter,  would  you 
taflfar  har  to^endttt  a  baU-ioom  alone  ?^ 

<*  I  wodkl  not.  i  am  the  slaya  of 
CQStofli.  Bst.I  think  if  abe  were  not 
to  be  trusted  atone,  she  would  not  be 
it  to  be  tmsted  at  all." 

^  Woold  you  allow  her  to  tcavd 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  on 
boiseback,  attended  only  by  a  man- 
-servant?** 

^<  I  would  allow  Miss  Fenroae  to  do 
it.  And  why  are  not  other  young 
•iissmesk  Miss  Penroses?  Because,  as 
she  hers^  observes^  custom  and 
fashion  forbid  tL^ 
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Miss  Hardy  and  her  aunt  now  en>^ 
tered  the  toom.  I  see  this  chaming^ 
young  lady  every  ds^ ;  and  lik^  her 
^verytiine  better  than  the  last/  She 
seated  .herself  by  Mr.  FitismarAiaduk^ 
and  commanded  his  admiration)  as  well 
as  mine. 

Not  being  disposed  to.subnK  to  th^ 
trammels  of. custom,  without  being 
fully  assured  of  its  necessity,  I  took 
the  opportunity,  when  Mr.  Mildmay 
and  Mr.  Fitzitiarmaduke  were  gone, 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  my  new  friend. 
!**  I  wish  to  consult  you,"  said  I,  "on 
a  matter  that  I  cannot  determine  for 
myself.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  give  me  your  advice  ?** 

"  With  pleasure,''  replied  Miss 
Hardy.  «  I  like  to  be  consulted; 
some  love-affair,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  have  no  love-affiiir,*'  said  I. 
<«  But  you  know  that  the  condition  of 
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my  coining  to  London  was  to  confine 
myself  wholly  with  my  cousin,  Lady 
Latimer.  Now  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  see  a  play  before  I  return  to  Wales. 
I  have  read  the  best  dramatic  aatiiors,. 
and  have  Shakspeare  almost  by  heart; 
but  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  effect  a 
play  would  have,  when  the  persons, 
and  scenes  were  actually  brought  be-* 
fefe  the  eye.  Do  you  think  I  might 
venture,  without  an  unpardonable 
l»each  of  my  promise,  to  put  on  my, 
bonnet  and  pelisse  some  evening,  2ind 
goto  one  of  the  theatres?^' 

*<  I  think  it  would .  be  very  par^ 
donable  in  you  to  goto  either  of. the 
theatres }  but  I  would  not  pardon  the 
bonnet  and  pelisse.  You  would,  find 
no  SQch  things  among  the  party  you 
went  with,  be  they  whom  they  might.*' 
"  Do  you  think  a  party  necessary 
to  go  to  a  play  ?** 


I66  [  [the  WBum  uovniTAnmBM^ 

^  Undoubt^diiy*  Yoii  would  not 
go  alonc^  would  yo«  ?** 
.  «  To  your  Vitttxhidl  I  would  not* 
Whero  llie  amuseiiiaiit  ia  wi^ing^ 
company  should  make  %  part  of  iU 
Perhaps  I  would  not  go  alone  to  a 
baH ;  for,  if  I  did  not  get  a  partner,  I 
diould  feel  destitute  and  ijnconiwt- 
able.  But  to  a  pky»  where  the  stage 
Ainmhes  the  whole  of  thie  entertaiii^ 

ft 

ment;  where  the  eym  and  ears  C9n 
have  but  one  object^  and  d«  soul  is  ab» 
sorbed  in  the  distress,  or  delighted 
with  the  wit  of  the  dramatic  cfaa* 
racterSy  why  not  go  alone,  as  well  aa 
with  a  dozen  persons*?**         r 

**  My  dear  Dorothy,  your  brain  has 
had  a  most  unfortunate  twist;  and  I 
jfcar  it  is  beyond  possibility  to  set  it 
right.  In  the  first  place,  know  thai 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  well-bred  part 
of  the  audience  are  directed  tovmrds 
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eich  other,  not  towards  the  performers. 
The  soul  of  a  fine  gentleman  (I  mean 
such  of  them  as  have  spuls)  is  absorbed 
in  contemplating  a  pretty  woman ;  and 
socfa  as  have  no  souk  are  employed  in 
displaying   to   advantage   their   own 
dear  persons :  while  the  soul  of  a  fine 
lady  is  much  more.  deHghted  with  ad^^ 
mking  her  own  wit^  and  making  it  a 
tn^  to  catch  the  admiration  of  others^ 
than  with  listening  to  the  wit  of  the 
play^.    In  the  second  place  know,  if 
you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  it  is 
impottible  to  go  any  where  without  a 
chaperon^'* 
^  May  J  ask  what  is  a  chaperon?'' 
«<  A  married  ladyj  without  whom 
no  unmarried  one  can  be  seen  in  pub« 
lie.    If  the  damsel  be  five  and  forty, 
she  cannot  appear  without  the  matron ; 
and  if  the  matron  be  fiftqen,  i^  if  ill, 
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"  And  do  not  you  all  wish  to  be- 
come chaperons,  to  emancipate  your* 
selves  from  such  slavery  ?** 

"  We  certainly  all  wish  to  be  well 
established ;  and  then  the  day  is  onr 
own," 

"  Your  desire  to  be,  what  you  term, 
well  established,  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  your  maidenly  bondage : 
and  another  consequence  is,  the  making 
an  improper  use  of  your  liberty  when 
you  acquire  it.  In  fetters  till  you  are 
married,  you  indemnify  yourselves  by 
throwing  off  all  restraint  aflerwards. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  day  is  now  my 
own ;  and  that  I  have  a  right  to  show 
myself  in  any  place  befitting  my  sta- 
tion, either  alone  or  in  proper  com- 
pany ;  but  that,  when  I  am  married, 
my  day  belongs  to  my  husband  and 
family ;  that  I  should  defraud  the  one 
if  I  were  not  at  home  when  he  wished 

14 
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£ir  my  society ;  and  I  should  injure 
the  other  if  I  did  not  attend  to  its 


V  «  ,  t    V  -^  I  I 


«•'' 


'<  So  it  might  be  in  the  days  of 
Noah;  and  so  it  may  still  be  in  the 
moontains  of  Wales,  where,  I  sup- 
pose, his  ark  first  touched  the  ground, 
and  where  his  manners  y«t'  prevail : 
but  you  witt  hot  find^fuchantedeluvian 
notions'  pass  current  inr  biviUflid  so- 
ciety. I  advise  you  not  to^  to  the 
play  alone.  My  aunt  and  I  shall  be 
veiy  happy  to  go  with  you ;  and  I  dare 
say,  if  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  knows  we 
are  going,  he  will  be  glad  to  attend 


us/' 


I  thanked  Miss  Hardy  for  her  oblig- 
ing oflfer }  and  told  her  I  was  only  con- 
tending for  the  privilege  of  going 
alone,  if  I  should  choose  it ;  but  that 
I  must  be  insensible  not  to  prefer  such 

VOL,  1.  I 
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company  as  her'sr  aad  Mr.  Fttzoiarina^ 
dukeV 

Indeed^  my  dear  Winifir^d*  ihoiigli 
I  tiook  my  going  alone  to  a.  play 
wouUy  in  itaelfy  be  petfectiy  right; 
y«t  I  think  a  young  troaan'a  ftyiqgm 
tiie  face  of  an  ataUiahed  cuatem 
i;roi]M'be  wrong.  In  aword^  tiiooi^ 
I  do  ndt  give  up  the  theery,  yet,  m 
confimniirj^  tor  the  fiuyon  of  the  age, 
X  renounce  tin  practtoe* 
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LETTER  XI. 
TO  wnmnoD  uorqan, 

VhAB  MORWTVKIQir. 

London^ 

I  mum  this  to  you  with  a  true  heuU 
tiiit  is^ali  your  own;  aasuriDg  you  I 
expect  no  fieBgate  in  this  world  but 
what  1 4iatt  enjoy  with  my  dear  love; 
and  when  we  have^  got  together  money 
enough,  in  our  good  master's  service 
to  buy  us«  cow  and  a  pig,  and  a  few 
odd  matters,  then  I  hope  we  shall  go 
to  dmrch  togedler,  and  do  our  endea* 
vour  to  make  one  another  happy  to  tiie 
end  of  our  lives. 

1  2 
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Goodness  heart!  what  a  place  this 
London  is !    I  have  not  seen  half  of 
it.    The  houses  be  without  end.     I  ga 
along  street  after  street,  and  more  and 
more  streets  Ue  before  me;  and  when 
my  legs  have  carried  me  to  the  last, 
I  find  that  London  has  almost  eaten  up 
the  country,  for  all  the  country  about 
it  is  top  full  of  houses.    One  would 
wonder  how  folk  could  be  found  to 
dwell  in  them.    But  then,  again,  when 
one  considers  what  a  throng  of  people 
be  walking  and  riding  in  the  streets, 
one  would  wonder  that  houses  could 
be  found  to!  cram  all  their  heads  in. 
I  wondered,  too,  how  such  a  multitude 
eould  be  fed,  without  the  miracle  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  but,  when  I  came 
to  see  the  markets  and  the  shops,  I 
wondered  how  such  a  quantity  of  vittle 
could  be  eaten.    I  wondered,  too,  how 
it  all*  got  there.    It  is  not  surprising 
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that  cattle  and  sheep  should  be  driven 
to  Lcmdon,  and  butchered  there ;  but 
I  have  seen  the  rabbits  of  a  dossen  war- 
Tens,  the  poultry  of  five  hundred  farm- 
jaids,  the  butter  of  athousand  dairies^ 
^ggps  as  plenly  as  the  stona  m  the 
streets,  and  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages, 
and  potflctoes,  ten  times  more  than 
l40Bdon  could  produce,  if  every  inch 
rf  it  was  garden. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  my  dearest 
love,  that  pknty  as  houses  are  in  this 
|ilace,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  into 
diem.  They  made  Ta%  and  the  black 
keflO,  ^and  me,  stand  at  the  door  the 
best  part  of  an  hour,  before  we  could 
get  either  meat,  drink,  or  locking, 
wUch,  I  must  say,  I  took  rather  us* 
kind. 

As  to  Lady  Latimer,  Miss  Dolgarrog 
that  was,  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
cany  tales,  upon  no  acc<»mt  whatever, 

I  3 
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SO  I  would  not  have  you  mention  itg 
bnt  her  iilness  is  all  ha  own  doing* 
She  has^  bvought  it  on  wilih  raking  and 
junkrttiBgt  and  sitting  up  a^nighAs. 
Time  wa8»  when  I  have  seen  her  trudge 
up  a  mountatny  and  trot  down  again 
like  a  mountain  ewe;  now  she  can 
hardly  crawl  from  room  to  roon^  and 
is  grown  finical  and  fantastical,  aad 
dare  not  put  her  nose  out  a-doors* 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  dbant  our 
sweet  Miss  Penrose ;  only  I  should  UM 
like  to  be  a  tatler.  However*  I  wiU 
just  leU  you  that  she  has  got  a  sweet- 
lieart }  but  mum.  Til  promise  you  she 
is  the  flower  of  all  London ;  and  so 
Mr.  Fizmannyduke  thinks;  for  we 
could  not  ride  a  mile  without  him,  when 
we  came  here :  ^and»  simple  as  you  saw 
me  in  Gl}m  Morwynnion,  I  assure  you 
I  was  their  company  keeper  all  the 
way,  and  jpode  ceek  by  jowl  with  my 
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jpuDg  mistreM^  and  talked  ft^my  ^with 
the  best  of  ^eat  And  Mr.  Fk^nanoy*. 
duke  took  a  atnnge  £uicy  to  me»  aad 
gave  me  a  -wkole  pound  oote  wlien  we 
jMBted,  and  invited  me  to  eome  and 
talk  to  him  at  his.O  telL  For  my 
ffit,  I  nevet  waa  90  bemazed  in  my 
life.  A  ine  tku^  it  woidd  hare  been 
forme!  almost  half  a  quarter's  wages ! 
But  Miss  Fienrose  thought  there  was 
some  snake  in  the  grass;  so  J  sent  him 
bis  pound  note  back  again,  with  a  flea 
in  his  ear.  However,  I  met  him  after^ 
by  chance,  among  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets in  the  Park,  and  he  was  as  fond 
of  my  talk  as  ever,  and  behaved  as  free. 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  all  the  snake^ 
is  marriage  j  for,  now  we  be  in  London 
he  is  after  Miss  Penrose  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  But  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
keq^  his  pound  note,  as  he  should  not 
have  my  vardit  for  twenty  of  'em }  and 

I  4 
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I  believe  the  very  Saxons  do  not  take 
one  man's  money,  and  give  their  vote 
for  another*  I  hope.  Miss  Penrose  will 
have  more  ^  sense  than  to  marry  out 
of  her  own  country— but  I  hold  my 
tongue. 

•  And  'so,  dear  Gwyanah^    assuring 
you  of  my  sincere  true  love,  I  remain  . 

Your  kind  lover, 

.  Jenkin  Price* 
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LETTER  XIL 


TO   MISS  TREGARNOQ, 


Among  our  visitors  this  morning  were 
Lady  Clyde  and  Colcmel  Shannon. 
Colonel  Shannon  is  a  little  thin  man, 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  His  coun- 
tenance is  strongly  expressiye,  at  dif- 
fierent  times,  of  evety  sentiment  the 
human  breast  is  capable  of^  except  the 
bad.  Its  natural  character  is  that  of 
simplicity  and  benevolence.;  but  it 
can  look  playful  mirth^  quick  intetti- 
gence»  dignity,  coldneast  disUkCi  and 
disdsun.    I  regarded  him,  as  I  sat  on 

I  5 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  roonif  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  **  Ah  !'*  said 
I  to  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke^  <<  what  an 
extraordinary  man  is  Colonel  Shannon ! 
I  must  go  fmd  listen  to  all  he  says :  — 
I  know  I  shall  like  him.'' 

**  Lovdy  as  you  are/'  replied  Mr. 
iitzmannaduke,  <<  Colonel  Shannon 
wiUnotsuflfaryoutoUkehim.  Neither 
your  beauty,  your  good  sense,  nor 
your  irtltss  ipgemsooa  manner,  wifi 
obtain  Us  nokioe.  He  wiB  be  sensible 
of  all  Aese,  (as  what  in  tiie  shape  of 
humanity  would  not  ?)  but  he  wiH  .dia» 
ccm  that  ycm  hare  not  the  polish  ol 
llie  ftahionaWe  world,  and  he  wfil  be 
inflexibly  sQent  to  all  you  can  saty/' 

<'WewiHtiytfaat,''flaidL  ^Tbott 
whom  I  Uke  genersfly  Uke  me.''  1 
then  rose,  and  took  a  vacant  ehair 
next  to  Cofonel  8faannoQ« 
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•«  Wbm  did  your  kdydup  eon?  t» 
town  ?"'  said  Bf^gtt  to  Ladgr  C^Fde. 

<<Ididnot  arrive  till l«t  Wcdati- 
dif /'  aMirtred  that  kidjr. 

<<  Tou  had  dfeaMd  iftather : «— tlie 
jm  ponred  dowoia  tarrents.'' 

'<  I  ntMT  mind  rain  iaia  doie  car« 


^NV  said  Colonel  ShaaiMd;  ^lain 
18  the  post-bay's  buakiesB^  not  yooia. 
I  Mver  pi^  «  post4»jr»  I  aas  alvR^Ri 
tkuddag  dike  thrat  jhiliiBga  I  an 
togivehira  at  tiio  end  of  his  joumayf 
iridch  aaakes  aao  |iata  him  hesrt9{jF} 
and  I  tqoii»  to  aae  a  shower  drapinag 
horn  hia  wet  jad;eL'' 

^  That  tageasons  flctiott  woii!t  ia^ 
psae ttfkia  flaa,'' aaid  I^y  Gljrdeu  ««I 
know  jom  too  wett  to  hdievo  7011  ca^^ 
pabk  of  either  parsimoiqr  v  iDhuna^ 

««  And  If  who  hsnre  ael  the  homxir 

16 
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Goodness  heart!  what  a  place  this 
London  is !  I  have  not  seen  half  of 
it.  The  houses  be  without  end.  I  ga 
along  street  after  street,  and  more  and 
more  streets  lie  before  me ;  and  when 
my  legs  have  carried  me  to  the  last, 
I  find  that  London  has  almost  eaten  up 
the  country,  for  all  the  country  about 
it  is  top  full  of  houses.  One  would 
wonder  how  folk  could  be  found  to 
dwell  in  them.  But  then,  again,  when 
one  considers  what  a  throng  of  people 
be  walking  and  riding  in  the  streets, 
one  would  wonder  that  bouses  could 
be  found  to  cram  all  their  heads  in. 
I  wondered,  too,  how  such  a  oiultitude 
could  be  fed,  without  the  miracle  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  but,  when  I  came 
to  see  the  markets  and  the  shops»  I 
wondered  how  such  a  quantity  of  vittle 
could  be  eaten,  I  wondered,  too,  how 
it  all^  got  there.    It  is  not  surprising 
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'**  Nothing  can  be  more  natural^"  re- 
plied  Colond  Shannon.  *^  My  thoughts 
are  alwajrs  so  occupied  by  the  present 
company,  that  I  have  Oo  leisure  to 
iwert  to  the  past/' 

<'  And  may  I  ask/'  said  Bridget  to 
Lady  Clyde,  «<  what  was  the  single  al- 
hisioB  that  Colonel  Sbatmoh  made  to 
his  profession  ?" 

<'^>ai(s  my  vanity,  Lady  Clyde,'* 
said  the  Colond.  ^*  I  am  sure  it  was 
either  someth&g  sioC  worth  remember. 
mgf  or  worth  teobembering  only  im  con- 
nectibnrwlth  th6^otiverttitio&  duitgave 

rise  to  it»''.      ir\-  .1  .-:,}- 

«  It  eai\,  bdf*  nothing'  imyropto  to 
mention,"  >  said  :  my  coittin;  i<f  dnd  I 
heg  I  ms^  ^ear  it/'  .•       r 

"^  I  submit,"  said  the  CdlMely  <";  tod 
I  hope.  Lady  Clyde  wiQ  give 'it  usim- 
xbediktely^;  fdr  if  any  .thing  can  make 
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SO  I  wotild  not  have  yon  mention  it» 
bnt  her  lUness  is  all  her  own  doings 
She  has  b«oa j^t  it  on  yri^  rakii^  and 
junkettiiqf,  and  sitting  up  a^nights. 
Tone  wai^  vhen  I  have  seen  her  tradge 
up  a  mountain,  and  trot  down  again 
like  %  intiouQtaitt  ewe;  now  she  can 
hardly  crawl  from  room  to  room,  and 
is  grown  finical  and  fantastical,  and 
dare  not  put  her  nose  out  a-doors. 

I  could  s^  a  great  deal  tiboiat  our 
sweet  Miss  Penrose;  only  I  should  not 
like  to  be  a  tatler.  However,  I  wiD 
just  tell  you  t)iat  she  has  got  a  sweet* 
heart ;  but  mum.  TU  promise  you  she 
is  the  flower  of  all  London ;  and  so 
Mr.  flzmarmyduke  thinks;  for  we 
could  not  ride  a  mile  without  him,  when 
we  caixle  here :  ^and,  simple  as  you  saw 
me  in  Glyn  Morwynnioxi,  I  assure  you 
I  was  their  company  keeper  all  the 
way,  and  rode  ceek  by  jowl  wtdi  my 
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l^rodHeed  a  pnnaiBe  of  numuMntion 
from  the  governor.*' 

<«Aikd  what  iad  the  proniM  pro* 
dan?"  said  my  couain. 

Colonel  l^aimoo  dioolc  his  head, 
and  8Rid,««  Nothing!" 

"I  aevor  eoold  hear  of  you  last 
mnmer,**  said  Lady  C9^  to  the  Co» 
kocL  **  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  seen 
jm  at  Dnnlodi  Csslle}  but  I  dar« 
s^  some  fortunate  woman,  who  was 
jvaaga  and  handsomer  thstt  myscH^ 
got  possessioii  of  yon." 

*<  I  set  out  OD  mrf  way  to  Ae  n<»th, 
•8  yoor  ladyship  had  the  goodnem  to 
prapose  to  me:  hut  I  «oidd  not  ger 
aiy  farther  thmi  La^  Cedtta  Der. 
*«nt»fc" 

'*  1  d«m*t  wonder  at  that;>— Lacly 
Cee9i8  is  quite  an  angd." 

»  Tea ;  and  she  livea  as  angels  do, 
«^  in  paradise.  Her  house  and  groimds 
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are  transcendently  beautiful.  Nature 
has  done  much  for  the  place ;  but  she 
left  the  work  a  little  unfinished,  to 
give  Lady  Cecilia  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  her  taiste  and  skill  in  the 
completion  of  it.'* 

'<  How  should  I  like  to  see  iome  of 
these  ornamented  English  gtoundsi" 
said  I.  <<  My  country  presents  nature 
only,  and  that  in_  some  of  her  wildest 
forms.  I  have  never  seen  the  im- 
provements of  art ;  but  I  have  a  no- 
tion that,  to  become  imp'rovemcints, 
they  must  lude  their  origin.'' 

Hie  muscles  of  Colonel  Shannon^s 
face  underwent  a  remarkable  change. 
His  countenance  lost  ^H  its  smiles  and 
animation,  and  assumed  a  suddan  and 
HApenetrable'  gravity.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  fixed  eye,  and  then  turned 
to  Lady  Oyde^  who  said,  '*  I  think 
Lady  Cecilia's  place  is  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  .of'  Lord  Severn's,   is  not 
It?*' 

**  Yes,  it  isy^'  replied  Colonel  Shan- 
son.  **  I  had  been  living  with  Lord 
Severn,  before  I  reached  Lady  Ceci^' 
iia's  s  and*  if  I  were  to  act  correctly, 
I  should  make  his  house  my  next  resi- 
dence. He  has  sent  as  many  letters 
after  me  as  would  fill  a  post-bag.  It 
is  delightful  living  at  Lord  Severn's 
mansion.  He  has  a  most  magnificent 
tAle ;  and  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
and  his  friends,  may  ask  whomsoever 
they  please.*' 

^  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more 
agreeable  than  to  live  in  such  a  house, 
in  the  country,"  said  L 

•*  To  be  sure,"  said  Colonel  Shan- 
non, glancing  at  me,  and  speaking  to 
Lady.  Clyde,  "  there  is  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  to  live  in  a  fashionable 
house  in^  the  country ;   biit'  there  is 
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ttothiBg  BUOfe  hatefiid  thin  %  vtdgai' 
country-house.  You  are  shut  up  ^tb 
a  parcel  of  hedge*-hogs$  and  lliey 
keq)  pdckii^  and  goading,  you  all 
day  long/' 

'^  I  know  no  man  4esB  qualified  to 
live  with  hedge-bogs  than  youiadbf/^ 
said  Lady  Qyde.  '<  Tou  are  nerve 
all  over,  and  nuiit  be  ^Lqcmtdy  seii^ 
sible  of  the  tnconvemenee  of  sueh  as« 
sociates/' 

*<  I  believe  I  have  as  tittle  chaii^ 
for  unpteasant  luimers  aa  most  inen» 
and  am  as  much  annoyed  when  .  I 
come  in  contact  with  thrati.  Vulgarity 
may  be  tolerated  when  it  is  silent; 
but  nothing  is  so  revolting  as  vulgarity 
put  into  action.  I  own,  if*  there  was 
any  pne  thing  I  should  wish  to  possess 
above  every  other,  it  would  be  mm- 


ner:' 


«'  Fie,  Coloael !"  aaid  Lady  Latimer; 
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» joa  «e  uiiiprfttefiil  to  yaw  Maker ! 
Ym  that  kiwfe  so  good  a  heart,  and  so 
fine  an  wmiesttmdingf  how  can  you 
undervalue  such  great  a;idoinBent8  ?* 

<<Tbe  finest  compHments,^^  rejdied 
Coiond  Shannon;  ^^are  those  which 
aie  conveyed  in  the  form  of  reproof— ^ 
Batl  vaa  9p9ekix^  of  Lord  Severn's 
—Every  one  there  has  the  highest 
poKsh.  My  lofd  is  a  man  of  the  very 
fiist  taite— indeed  he  is  a  man  from 
ufaoae  taste  there  is  no  appeal,  and  hia 
figrtune  gi?es  hia  talsi^  their  full 
scope.  He  has  laidout  fiffy  thousand 
peanda  in  improviag  a  bog." 

«'  I  would  have  left  the  bog  in  a 
state  of  natare,'^  said  Lady  Clyde } 
«<aad  shown  my  tasti^  and  laid  out  my 
money  upon  acmiethiog  more  deserving 
ofthem.'' 

^*  But  if  a  rudcy  uncuUiiraled,  pesti* 
feroQs  bog  happened  to  be  your  im« 
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mediate  neighbour^  and  you  'wer« 
obliged  to  see  it  and  smell  it  every 
bour  of  the  day;  you  must  acknow- 
ledge it  would  be  an  object  of  some 
consideration  to  transform  it  into  ver^ 
dant  lavms,  and  runiting  waters  ?" 

"Certainly/*  said  Lady  Clyde»  "1 
forgot  that  Lord  Sev^  and  the  bog 
were  neighbours.*^ 

.  **  Lady  Cedlia  Derwent  is  a  woman 
6f  unquestioned  and  unerring  iaste— 
she  sees  a  proqpect  aa  it  should  be  seen- 
-*H9ke  £nds  it  out— and  she  is  aware  (rf^ 
the  superiority  of  Lc»-d  Severn's  place 
to  her  own.  I  was  walking  over  her 
grounds  with  her,  soon  after  my  arrival 
at  her  house,  and  she  was  asking  my 
opinion  of  some  improvement  she  had 
been  making,  when  she  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  said,  *  Pray,  Colonel,  where 
do  you  come  from?*  <  From  my  Lord 
Severn's,'    replied   L     «Then,'    said 
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Lady  Cecilia^   ^  T  wish  you  had  not 
oome  here/  " 

**That  compliment  was  intended 
for  Lord  Severn^  rather  than  you^  sir/^ 
said  I :  '<  there  is  more  of  taste  than 
friendship  in  it.''* 

Here  the  grave  steady  look  with 
which  the  Colonel  Shannon  reg^ded 
me  was  mingled  with  a  small  portion 
of  disdain.  But^  my  dear  Winifred, 
though  pen  and  ink  may  transmit  to 
yoQ  the  words  of  the  Colonel,  what 
ihall  give  you  an  idea  of  his  manner, 
(qpen,  smiling,  una£Pected,  unassuming? 
Nothing,  but  your  own  eyes.  Nor 
can  any  thing  else  convey  to  jou  the 
instantaneous  shutting  up  of  every 
feature,  when  the  presumptuous '  Po» 
rothy  ventured  to  address  him. 

'<  Lady  Cecilia  Derwent  took  me  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  her  father,  the 
£arl  of   Waters,*'    resumed   Colotiel 
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Shafmon.  ^'Your  ladyBhip  knows 
Lord  Waters^''  added  he,  speaking  to 
my  cousin. 

<«  No,''  said  Bridget,  «<  I  have  ire* 
quently  met  Lady  HcHioria  Mediray, 
his  unmarried  daugHler ;  but  ,1  do  not 
know  Lord  Waters  at  all.  Ihaveheard 
h^  has  a  very  magnificent  library/' 

«  Magnificent  indeed,"  tepHed  Co- 
hmel  ffliann<m,  <*and  valuable  too*  It 
contains  every  thing  worth  reading, 
as  well  as  }o(^ng  at.  He  showed  me 
his  lilMury— *he  shows  every  body  his 
libraxy/' 

"Does  he,  sir?^  cried  L  «Do 
you  tiliink  he  would  show  it  me  P* 

The  Colonel's  face  shrunk  up,  his 
eyes  were  abstractedly  fixed  on  the 
object  straight  before  him,  and  his 
manner  became  freezing,  while  he 
answered,  "  I  should  be  afraid  that  an 
application  for  that  purpose  would  not 

14 
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he  quite  conredt}  bslprdsume,  mtJam^ 
you  have  no  acquaintance  with  his 
loidAip.'' 

^'Ifaava^  indeed^  no  claim  to  sae  the 
Jjknryaa  diat account^"  aaid  I/aHtda 
abashed ;  <<  his  15rdshipV  kindness  is 
BOie  limited  Aan  I  imagined*'' 

<^  I  asBore  you  the  coup  tPcnl  vas  in* 
nfnsaSaiy  grand,*'  said  the  Colonel 
ts  mj  cousin*  **Sonie  few  of  the 
lover  orders  had  a  calPs  skin  hung  on 
their  recreant  limbs ;  but»  in  general^ 
the  havy  radks  were  arrayed  in  russia 
kather,  and  the  lighter  in  moroceob 
of  dl  the  eolonrs  of  tiie  rainbow ;  and 
floany  apoor  aathor  had  more  goikl  put 
apon  his  feack  than  ever  he  carried  ia 
h^  pocket— But  his  lordship  reads*'' 

**Hay  I  ask,  sir,"  said  I,  *«  whether 
books  ara  of  any  use,  but  to  be  read?** 

^*  Indeed,  I  oui't  say.  it  may  be 
IKWsible  that  some  persons  dress  them 
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SO  £ae  iik  order,  to  look  at  them.  It 
may  even  be  possible  that  some  persons 
collect  them  to  show  them  to  others ; 
but  I  believe  Lore}  Waters  has  made 
them  his  own  in  every  sense  of  the 
word." 

'*  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  I  dare 
say  they  are  more  yours  than  his/* 
said  Lady  Clyde;  ^<for  you  quote 
every  thing,  from  the  Bible  to,  Tom 
Thumb.  I  believe  you  read  day  and 
night."  I     -. 

"  I  scarcely  ever  read  a  book,"  re- 
joined Colonel  Shannon ;  ^^  and  the 
reason  is,  that  tpy  days  are  generally 
passed  in  society,  and  I  have  taken  a 
fitncy  to  devote  my  nights  to  deep. 
I  love  reading,  and,  if  a  book  lie  in  my 
way,  I  take  it  up,  for  an  occasional 
hour,  or  half  hour ;  but  conversation 
always  comes  in  between  me  and  the 
end  of  it.**  Colonel  Shannon  now  rose 
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and,  taking  up  a  large  quarto  volume 
that  lay  upon  a  table,  began  to  turn 
over  the  leaves.  It  was  a  volume  of 
Lord  Valentia's  Travels. 

^<You  have  read  that»  at  least  ?^' 
laid  my  cousin.    ^ 

<'Read  it!''  repeated  the  Colonel. 
*^  Heavy,  heavy  work !  I  must  be  a 
determined  reader,  indeed,  to  have  done 
that  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  been 
several  times  in  company  with  the 
author.'' 

<<  And  pray,  sir,  what  did  yoU  think 
of  him?"  said  I. 

<<  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  about 
him,"  answered  the  Colond. 

MluTe  the  conversation  ran  upon* 
lords  and  ladies,  beautiful  grounds,  and 
magnificent  libraries,  I  was  not  qua- 
lified to  join  in  it,  except  by  an  oc- 
casional remaik :  when  hooks  ^were 
named,  it  was  my  turn.      : 

VOL.  X.  K 
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<<  When  I  heavd  of  a  floUfiman*'' 

• 

said  I|  <^  who  had'  laid  a^de  Im  .nmk, 
and  sacrificed  hiis  ease  to.«ai^loFe  C9iiii« 
tries  little  kaelwo> :  I  btttHMtfed  lum ; 
and  when  I  l({ke^  this^wbleimiB  was 
the  grandson  of  that  X4tiMl  Lyttelton^ 
who  *wipte.  the  idegant  jand.  pathetic 
mo^pdy  on  the  (death  ^  his  wife,  I 
ej^ec^ed  talents  atid  *  f^Iiog  heart  •$ 
I  waS)  4^flefore»  utiMoas  toi^ead.thb 
result 'ef/his/  hbaurs.  I  fowid  that  the 
noble  author  had  neither  laid  aaide  hia 
ranky  qr  ^scrifieed  hiJi  eiuse}  ih^  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  e^ftil3tD)ely:Qaaref(d 
to  anaonacis  the  fyrmer  to  eteryieUow- 
creature  with  whom,  he  bad  -any  inteiv 
course,,  and  consulted  the  latEeir  by 
every  n^ans  ift  h)8  powor.  I  peiseeived» 
in  every.part.of  his  nauratiye^im  earn- 
est  d^a^Fgr  to  detect  the  $up|H>s^  fhlde- 
hoods  of  nBruQ^  I  had  believed,  on 
common  report, .  that  <Bmoe  was  un- 
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irorthy  of  ciedijty  and  as. »  tiaveUer 
who  was  waotiDg  in  fid^li^  CQuld  co^y 
miileadx  I  kad  refus^d  ^o  Tefui  Bruoe^ 
Lord  Valentia^s  en<jeavoufB  .to  dep^e-r 
date  him  appeared  tp' me  so  ^ weak  jJb^t 
they  established'  li|3 ,  cr^dit^  I;  read 
Bruce ;  and  I  tltfpk:  that  if  pvep  (the 
veracity  of  a  tnveUj^r  could  iiest  On  hi^ 
personal  dian^c^ert  it  wpuld  be  Gio  his^ 
*'  If  a  man  dispute  /the, (u^tsdrnqy: of 
Bruc^  Jet; him  trayel  by  u&tiied' way V 
and  reside  in  barb^fPtts  .countrie8» 
where  health,  liberty*  and  life  wre  every 
momciit  in  daqger;  let  him  keep  a 
aomber  of  .djvyointed  mexftwanda  by 
him  eightA9R  yews  9ftgf  his  return 
homej  aad  then  supply  the  deficiencies 
from  memory. 

^'  If  a  man  condemn  the  pride  of 
Bruce,  let  him  feel.the  enthusiasm  that 
excited  Bruce  to  undertake,  and  eta- 
abled  him  to  persevere  in,  the  disco- 
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very  of  what  the  grratest  mdhatchs  of 
antiquity  had  desilred  to  know,  and 
attempted  in  vain ;  then  let  him  feel 
the  triumph  of  Aiceess;  and  foe'  too 
honest  to  cont^al'  it. 

'*  If,  after  ^is,  a  man  can  be  found 
who  prefers  Lord  Valentia  to  Brucet 
let  him  comjiare  the  traveller  who  ex- 
plored the  source  of  the  Abyssinian' 
Nile,  with  him  Vho  repoted  at  Mocha 
while  he  sent  his  servant  on  an'ernind; 
the  man  who  traversed  the  desert  of 
Nubia  on  foot,  with  him  who  visited 
the  shores  of  Ceylob,  and  was  bome^ 
sleeping  ttnd  waking,  upon  other  ineh's 
shoulders  ;  the  inherent  ddv^ntages  of 
strength  of  body  and  ''mind,  with  the 
extraneous  advantages  of  rank  and 
splendor, 

"  I  would  not  debase  the  courtly 
nobleman  and  his  polite  associate  by 
comparing  them  t6  quadrupeds,  were 
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it  even  to  the  elephant  ai)d  rhinpceros} 
but  I  own  I  cannot  forget  [what  X  have 
seen  at  Flas  Mforwypnion  -« a  couple 
of  Jittle,  favoiiritie,  padour  poppies, 
following  dose  at  the  heels  of  our 
great,  noble  mastifl^  and  yelpiqg  and 
biting  at  him  at  eveiy  step. 

**  Nor/'  continued  I,  "  did  the  noble 
tiavdler  appear  to  me  .of  much  greater 
importance  as  a  discoverer  of  unknown 
islands  than  as  an  explorer  of  Ethiop  ja^ 
Where  did  he  search  for  them  ^— on 
the  great  P^^c  Oceao  ?-*-*  near  the 
Atttic  or  Antarctic  Circles  ?  ^-^  No,  on 
the  African  coast  of  the  Red  S^! 
And  when  he  happened  to  meet  with 
one,  the  name  of  which  waa  unknown 
to  his  pilot,  he  immoitalised  his  enter- 
prise hy  giving  it  his  own.  Might  not 
the  noble  siiilor  have  imagined,  that 
if  in  so  confined  ai^ace  as-  the  Arabian 
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Gtilf/'^vety  vessel  sailed  cm  one  side, 
t\i6ik  HxitiBt''  he^tAe  Substantial  reason 
for  ndt  BaiKnft  cH'^tlle  other  }>  Hfe 
fOiifiaifcidm  Shoals  tMt^^^  to 
have  wrecked  Kis  sbip.-^Inf  via^it^was 
the  voy^e  begun,  and  iw  Vtoity  it 
ended!" 

I  stopped,  and  d  prclbhnd '  silence 
ensued.  I  felt  confused  J  !I  ventured 
iolodk  around,  and!  found  irfery' eye 
fixed  Upon  me;  I  Blushed  at  having 
spok^  so  ediiestlr  and  so  Ibtig;  At 
lehgtb  the  •  silence  ^»ras  brok(^  by 
Colonel '  Shannon  laying  to  noHoify,  **  I 
did  Aot  know  that  LordVdlentia's  ship 
wa^  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  on 
shods  in  ^e  A^abiaii  OuTf.  I  recol- 
colffcl Crocks/' 'latnescSFirocks,*  'ba- 
sdris  6f  irocks/^focks  seen  through  the 
water;*  'i^dKd  (^  it  quarter  !^^  brie,* 
*  rockk  within  a  caUe^s  length  of  de- 
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stTBction,'   *  rocks  widKmt  an  inch  to 
sfue/  and  rocks  oii'viiicb  the  veMel 
actu^  struck^  but  I^  hairp  no  i^co^ 
lection  of  dnob/' 
^  I  was  mistakeny  sir^'^  ^dl^  ^*  they 

3I/'  said  Ladf.  Clyde,  ^  foe  a 
nnn  who  does;  not  read  a  foock,  you 
hare  a  mostenvisMie  aeqpuunCaiiee'with 

<<  Yow  lac^ip  kflo\»i^'^  repUedtbe 
Colonel;.  <'  tiiat  I  soinetimea^e  a  book ; 
and  your  semaik  '•  ob%is^  ne^  to !  say, 
dafc  what  irseeJ  onoot  hfiptitowBitati' 
beriBg;'^'.       \  v       '     •..-. 'i  >  *!';  ^aij* 

^  A8700  hsra  breathed' air  rof'soeh 
a  diracaity  .of  trnfMuaterej  air/^ ^aaid 
l»  *<  iviH  yott  pesmit  anc'  to  askf^oi^ 
nhed^r  yMtlhiidt  the  tei^p^rAtaProf 
nty  d^«es  ia  tiie  only  ena  ^  lyhick 
health  nattaiMibley  o 

K  4 
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.;Golond.  Shannon  turned  bis  face 
towards  me  hastily,  with  a  look  that 
bordered  upon  contempt ;  bnt,  resum- 
ing his  settled  countenance,  he  an- 
swered»~*^  I  do  not  think  that  any  par- 
ticular temperature  is  Accessary  to 
health.  I  think  health,  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  a  moderate  variety :''  then, 
speaking  to  Lady  Clyde,  he  added,  **  I 
avoid  no  extremes ;  I  sit  in  a  crowded 
room,  and  I  sit  in  the  open  air.^ 

*^  You  act  up  to  your  principles 
most  correctly,"  said  Lady  Clyde; 
<*  for  thoi^  you  are  as  devout  a  wor- 
shipper of  air  as  ever  Persian  was :  of 
fiic^  you  submit  ta  stifle  yourself,  widi 
tiici  greatest  compoaure,  in  deference 
to  the  habits  of  these  with  whom  you 
associate.  I  recollect  meeting  you  in 
A  krgecparQr  in  the  country,  one  sum- 
mer evening,  when  evexy  door  and 
window  was  closed,  and  the  heat  was 
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iDtoler^ly  oppressive.  You  came  to 
ne^  with  the  patient  smile  of  a  martyr 
HI  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  said, 
'  There  are  fifty-six  persons  in  this 
'  room,  hermetically  sealed !'.  >The 
next  day,  the  weather  having  become 
raw  and  cold,  I  found  you  seated  on 
a  bendi  in  the  padc,  without  your  hat  •; 
and,  as  I  had  a  closer  bonnet  and  a 
comfortable  shawl  on,  I^scceptedyour 
invitation  to  sit  down  1^  you/' .     . 

"  I  remember  thie  shawl-perfectly,'' 
interrupted  Colond  Sh«fiQ<»i.  ^  You 
said  it  had  cost  you  fifty  guinea4/' 

*<.  Had  it  cost  a  hundred,''  i^ewmed 
Lady  Clyde,  **  it  shduld  not  put  your 
hat  out  of  my  head  titt  I  had  ds^e  with 
it;  so  I  beg  you  wilt  not  interrupt 
me.— -One.lady  came  sqp^  i^QColqxiel 
Shannon !  wiiy  donf  t  y  q<i  get  yo^r  hat  ? 
I  am  afraid  youl  will  take,  qdA!!r- M 
thank  you,  ma'anv  I  sh^Il  not  l;ake 
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eold/«^  Another  cam^  /  Q  Cdond 
Shannon!  alkm  mbto  send  fhr  yoiur 
hat!  yon  will  certainly  get  cold!'-*** 
^  i  thank  yooF  la^siiip ;  I  shall  not 
get  coldL'-^  A  third  came,  *  O  Gok>« 
nd  l^annoh !  I  imust  fetch  your  hat .; 
I  am  sure  you  y^  take  cold  !'-~^  I  am 
sitting:  her6  for  ^e  benefit  <^  the  air» 
ma^am^  and  I  donft  Unik  the  dr  inik 
do  my  hat  any  good/  " 

«  A  very  ^;aipl  figure  I  nakeiheie/^ 
said  Colonel ^imndli^  ^^whfleyduare 
repeatingmy  odd  dayirigs ; .hot  I  will 
have  my  revenge.  La^  Latimei;  I 
will  till  you  the  biSlliiait  thii^:  Lady 
Clyde  aays  in  bdr  mirseiry." 
'  ^^Ifdiatbetheease^itistimetO'gi^*' 
said  Lady  Clyde^  risinqg.  Her  ladyship 
and  Oolcmel  Si^nnon  then  toobleave. 

Convinced  diat  I  could  not:  hope  ftr 
the  favour  of  Colonel  jSAiahnob,  and 
rather  dissatisfied  wiUi  myself  for  the 
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warmth  into  which  I  had  been  be< 
tayedonthe  subject  •of  Brucew  I  was 
gfmg  to^fepan)e  my  Best  on  the  other 
side  c€  the  room,  when  the  depafture 
<tf'tib«|  gent]^m«i  aQ4Lady  Qlyd^  pre- 
YWtedme. 

Mr.  ytajnftimaduk?  to^k  po^j^^fmon 
<rf*t^  Q^ir  th^  CplQpel  had  f^ui^jt^d. 
«*W^"w4be,  *^fer.oi^pe,  you  h*ve 
9fer-ff^d  ypw  QiiTQ  ppwjirs.  Unaided 
)3f  rwk  and  ^Eifhippi^  jdjren,  you  have 
4tfk4  tp  «|tfA(ft  t^be  QOtice  of  CqlQXi^, 
Skmmffk^  9iit  you  tuftve  been  an  at< 
|eDti?e  auditpr.P~What .  do  yoii  tbxnk 
ffj»in?  Will,  he  Jet  you  like  ]^?" 
.  .^H^  canoot ^ binder  me  JE^Pm  ad<* 
WWg  hi^i^''  ai^wered  I.;  <^and  I  thipk, 
iC  be  Would  ^ve.mei  le^ve,  I  could  Ijove 
ton.** 

-  "He  nfuM  n.ot  uefijfie  y<wi,'*  sajd 
Mr.  IltoiiaitoadjvJw*  "  if  he  hgd  fra- 
qHQIiopitQjm^^tiu^spfjied^ypUi  but 
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he  is  only  accessiUe  to  a  9tnuiger  by 
the  means  of  fashion  and  manner. 

<<Is  there  a  fashion  in  merit?"  de- 
manded I. 

~  <<  There  is  a  fashion  in  the  method  of 
displaying  it,  which  Colonel  Shannon 
thinks  indispensable/'  replied  Mr*  Fitz- 
marmaduke ;  ^^  but,  on  a  further  ac- 
quaintance, he  would  appreciate  merit 
as  it  deserves,  without  this  advantagew 
A  strong  understanding  and  nice  dis- 
crimination; a  great  knowledge  of  the 
worid  and  of  books;. a  retentive  me- 
mory, a  i^ortive  wit,  a  happy  turn  of 
expression,  a  distinct  and  a^eeable 
articulation,  have  made  the  society  of 
Colonel  Shannon  coveted  by  the  great, 
both  in  rank  and  talents.  The  ur- 
banity of  his  disposition  has  secured 
the  interest  his  extraordinafy  qualifi- 
cations have  excited.  A  knife  and 
fork  are  laid  for  him  at  high  tables  m^ 
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bed  18  made  for  him  in  irantcetukntbf 
kautiful  houses;  he  is  courted  by  lords 
frm  whose  taste  there  is  no  appeal;  his 
manners  have  acquired  the  highest 
pdish}  and  he  expects  too  great  a 
pehsh  in  others.  But  though  talents 
without  refinement  m^ht  find  it  diffi- 
cult  to  gain  the  favour  of  Colonel 
Shannon,  rank  without  merit  might  be 
utterly  hopeless." 

DOROTBT.  FeNRO«E. 
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LETTER  XIIL 


TO   MISS  TREGARK06. 
MT  DXAR  WWirRBD, 

YsRUtDAT  I  uar  London.  Whether 
Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  had  notice  of  my 
intention  from  the  simplicity  of  Jenkin, 
or  whether  it  were  accident,  I  know 
not ;  but  he  soon  overtook  me ;  and, 
as  he  saved  me  the  trouble  of  consult** 
ing  my  map,  and  asking  questions  of 
strangers,  I  was  not  sorry. 

I  was  prepared  for  a  succession  of 
streets,  almost  without  end;  yet  my 
imagination  could  not  form  an  idea  of 
what  I  saw.    I  was  certain  that  we 

10 
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yme  prqc^tdic^  to  tbe  vafltwaid*  with 
some  dwkikmB  ttf  the  north  and 
soudi;  yet,  I  WM  once  so  cgnqrietdj 
bewildered,  that  I  asked  Mr.  .Fibt* 
noimadidDe.if.we  iuulrimt  IcBt  Our 

I  WW  Manchester-Square;.  the&iCou 
Vt^BcUi^ilacb..  fibw  beantiiul  thase 
a^ntes'  aisJ  abd.  haw  true  .te  nktiire 
18  tbe  luilnah  vpAaAf  rifhen^  in  tbe  inJobt 
df  palaces,  it  rerts  witii  pleasorQiim 
te  aiiiipb  verdtm  c£  ihe  cmmtryl 
AHa  all  that  human:  iDgenuity  and 
Uieiir  can  produce,  man  bnhgw  grass 
and  ttees  into  the  centre  ofhi»  worfci, 
to  citiwn -the  whole!  .  .-^ 

I  next  saw  Fordand^Pkco^ihepnesC 
meet  of  this  mighty:  litetropdtis.  if 
I  did  not  live  in  one  of  the  s^iarev,  I 
woakL  feaide  in.  Poitfaaid*Place.  At 
piment  it  »  not/a.thoreiugfafare;'but 
I  observed  that  a  cmitimistibn  of  the 
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street  'was  marked  out;  bo,  perhi^, 
Portland-Place  is  travelUng  northward, 
and  may»  one  day^  arrive  at  Hamp* 
stead. 

From  the  region  of  nofaBiiy  and 
gentry,  I  came  into  Oxford-street,  the 
meridian  of  trade ;  and  from  thence, 
into  the  narrow  stceets  about  StrGiEea'a, 
which  Mr.Fitzmarmaduke  assured  me, 
and  I  hadi  no  .difl|cuit|r  in  befieving 
him,  were  the  pmrlieua  of  beggary  and 
thievery.  How  nearly  do  these  things 
border  upon  each  other !  I  spdke  little, 
as  I  walked  along;  for  my  mind  was 
absorbed  in  the  wonders  anmnd  me ; 
and  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  did  not:  in- 
terrupt mti  believing  he  should  have 
an  account  of  my  meditations,  when 
they  were  ended. 

Oh!  ezdaimed  I  to  myself  what 
extremes  of  want  and  luxury,  of  mi* 
9ery  and  happiness,  of  vice  and  virtue. 
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are  before  me!  Here,  perhaps,  a 
single  wall  separates  me  from  a  starving 
family !  There,  as  thin  a  partition  di- 
vides me  from  riot  and  waste !  Here, 
a  happy  bridegroom  has  brought  the 
otigect  oi  his  fondest  wishes  from  the 
altar;  he  hfts  made  her  his  owii,  and 
calculates  upon  passing  with  her  a  long 
and  happy  life.  There,  a  husband  and 
fadier  lies  stretched  upon  the  bed  of 
death ;  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
veepjng  round  him.  Here  is  a  bene- 
volmt  man,  who  blesses  his  domestic 
cirde ;  and,  like  his  divine  master,  gws 
aiotf^  ifomsjT  gt^d.  There,  a  ruffian, 
who  ii»  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  com- 
aiitting  murder!  I  thought,  fw  an 
instant,  the  walls  mouldered  to  piisces 
before  me,  and  presented  me  with  a 
view  of  what  was  passing  within ;  but 
imagea  of  cruelty,  iniquity,  and  sorrow, 
smote  me  vnth  horror ;  and  I  recoiled 
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from  the  phantoms  my  awn  braifi  had 
created* 

^  The  extent  of  isfy  peregrinatiotis  was 
the  Bank,  and  the  Royal  !&ccbaBge. 
The  former,  the  deposittty  c£  Oke 
wealth  of  this  great.  iiation»  for  whieh 
it  is  kindly  allowed  to  issue  promisei^ 
made  upon  luie,  thin  paper,  in  retiiim : 
the  latter,  tl^  Qmneihim  of  the  natk>to'» 
coinmeroQ,,  though  atenort  evecy  port 
in  Europe  is  shut.agamsi  i&  merchanto* 

.  I  returned  by  St.  PMil'q,  £leet*Street,. 
and  the  Sttaad;  attd,  at  Chaonng- 
Ciass,  turned  do^ni,  to  take  a  vie#  of 
^estmipster-Abb^y. .  I  have  teen  no 
otbw  cathedrals  ;  therefore  am  not 
qiitllifted  to  ju^ }  but  I  siqppose  Stu 
Eaial's  is  th^  king  of  modern  chutdiea; 
^Qjtminster^Abb^  the  queen  of  ao- 
ci^..  W  I  watited  faouis^  I  would 
^rofhy  the  present  gBaieratkm;  if 
cburchM,  I  would  take  the  worka  of 


times  Ic/fi^psdR  '  Tke  r&v^MtH  df  the 
kingdoii^  "W^re  theli  at^e  disposdl  cyf 
Ae  clergy ;- arid  cttH  We  ettvy  tiiem 
their^l^ishopiHce,,  deaiferfe^ '  und  pre- 
behaSi  '^licin  tWy  have^  left  tis  c&fhe- 
Ms?-''   '•-••^    '-' 

I  obs^rtel,  ^wlth  soAe  degree  of 
paiiy,  tfie  gro4^  ati^if  ll'ledltdiSnker- 

carved  stone,  heWtt^ftou  vftrknui  parts 
of  &e  ed9ft»;  It  -i»  «rae  Hiese  were 
ari  r^W«d;  4^  rc^acii^,  with  ^eflbei: 
jneees,  c^bi^^d  al^  ^  enct  iikMlel 
of  fte  o)d  otteii  and;  whtti  Ixmddn 
smdiw  .Adt  Itaive  giteti  them  diehr 
ivoper  ^fe,  tlicr^  wiH'  appear  a  part  0t 
the  origmai  fabric*  6ut»  can  new 
sto^,  hy  any  huttian  invention,  be 
made  t^  sUOiei^  ^tb^^Id  ?  If  the  eentefit 
^^ottU  fail,  what  a  ruined  object  Wtt 
Westiflms^r-jfi^lMy  lif^fea^  to  fkkre 
ages!    If  the  modern  work  $hitM se* 
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parate  from  .the  ABciept,  how  much 
better  would,  the  time-worn  caps  have 
looked,  than  a  number  of  bald  heads, 
without  any  caps !  nay,  I  ma|y  say>*  of 
shoulders  without  heads!  With  this  pos- 
sibility on  my  mind,  with  what  re* 
verenee  and  regret  did  i  regard  the 
mutilated  pin&ai:les  and  roses^:  i^ow 
seattered  among  rubbish,  aqd  shortly 
to  disappear  for  ever ! 

We  now  tumed  homewards,  and 
walked  through  St  James's  fnxk. 
What  a  blessiug  It  is  to  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  this  prodigious  assemblage  of 
houses  that  they  have  such  a  park  at 
their  doors !  It  is  munificence  worthy 
of  royalty  to  permit  these  miserably 
pent-up  creatures  jto  air  th^msf^vas  on 
brpad  gravel«waUs^,  and  see  the  aky  all 
round  theip. 

We  pwrsued  our  vay  by  St  James's- 
Skreet  and  Sond-^eet,  to,  Pbrtmwi- 
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Square.    I  h^ve  only  to  give  you  toy 
geaeral  idea  df  London. 

The  ntinfiber  of  streets  and  houses^ 
thoi^h  I  was  prepared  fbr  aiiy  thing 
ihort  of  infoity,  surpassed  mf  expect- 
stion:  Whereva^  I  turned  niy  eyes, 
other  houses  and  other  streets  rose  be^ 
fore  me.  They  forAi  a  whole  which 
is  incomprehenablei  

The  number  of  people  did  iiot  sur- 
prue  me.  I  had  heard  of  the  crowds 
of  London ;  and  I  did  not  find  tiiem 
greater  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  dress  of  the  females  struck  me 
with  wonder.  If  any  one,  of  fire 
thousand^  Ihat  I  met^  were- to  appear 
in  our  chtirch,  the  clergym^rk  would 
not  be  noticed*  What  must  this  spec* 
tacle  have  been  when  my  grandfather 
was  in  London !  when  s^s  of  every 
cdour  were  wonr  «ver  largie  hoopsi 
when  the  dress  df  tbe  men  exceeded 
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that,  of  tUe.l«4iWr:*n4  «*<*  «n4  »lv«r 
lace  thronged.  ,t^  .^t^qfeeits !    A  [genue^ 

man  is  now  only  <4i^ti9g!*iflM.*">m 

3:be  fhPfs>^9jN^!iish^(Ji#r  : « i>iw» 
the  MiansifnT^w^sf  t^,Afe(Wi4  of  pxr 
iofd^fili^eet, .  favdQif' >44ic^y  that  oaa 
gSfilljIyibei  fs^aifim^^]  pianufectuw 
that  can  clothe  th6jpfiH»?l.^V<?iyjCoai 
vwiienoe:  tbat'jpfjhft  ^M^4i  m  ^^ 
^yiflJUiog,  ianfj,  :afe<iVei»!ft  jevetjr.  wpa. 
mept  that  .fimqjr  .c^n  ..sviae^  VMi 
lUjcjtMPy  oeq?Me,  is.fliifiViyfid  in  ^^diess 
yfM-i^tgr.  Thedi^llte  ^4 .  i«g«f»UAQl  of 
fiMii  are  ^^stchA4  V>  their., wtl»o«t  tp 

vc^getal^j  ifcv^r  pasUy*  .oonfectiack 
Mttand,  imiiUncb  vihaqda^  'iim41eirodc» 
ModuQgSi  glovesi  faats^  and  iboimets; 
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phte^  china,  javeLs,  |^a8s,\)rints,  liooks, 
dbmet-^ork,  upholstery,  and  imiu- 
merable  artictes  of  <;o|iper,  .iron,  steel, 
tad  leather,  joSlineiy  lias  no  plade. 
l%e  mjpstery  of  tfaisx^ng  is  not  ex- 
posed to  vulgar  egres.  Bteale  fashion 
is  a  flower  of  so  delioate  a  textwe,  that 
it  would  fade  under  Uie  gaae  of  the 
psssengen  A  Uoiy.  ^o\M  not  wear 
what  had  been  prafitnediiy  being  seen. 

The  sir  of  London  isao  impregnated 
with  soot,  and  this  sdot  adheres  so 
dosely  to  all  it  toadies,  that  I  should 
feir  half  the  fine  tfainjgs  would  be 
spoiled,  before  they  could  ^be  sold* 
I  pily  the  abofpk^ejfen  i  ioT  I  think 
they  must  suatitin  grieit  loss.  Perhaps 
they  may  sometiines  have  the  art  of 
paying  themselves  for  tiwo  ^articles, 
when  they  dispoee  of  one. 

The  last  thing  I  will  mention  is  the 
multitude  of  carriages  and  horses.    I 
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should  have  taken  them  for  a  procesr 
aion  of  miles  in  length,  if  I  had  not  ob^ 
served  they  were  going  opposite  ways, 
in  equal  .numbera.  There  are  twelve 
hundred  carriages  whose  home  is  out 
of  doors ;  which,  moving  or  standing 
still,  abide  in  fJie  streets.  Each  of 
these  will  carry  yoii  a  certain  distance 
for  a  shilling.  Stagecoaches  are  con- 
tinually pafl8ii%,  though  not  in  such 
numbers  as  the  others*  But  what  are 
tiiese,  united,  to  the  private  carriages, 
when  every  nobleman  and  gentleman 
keeps  one,  at  least,  and  every  professor 
of  law  and  medicine,  as  well  as  every 
actor,  of  eminence,  is  a  gentleman! 
You  would  imi^^e  that  the  coach- 
man, footman,  and  hones,  were  parts 
of  the  machine;  and  that,  once  pur- 
chased, the  cost  were  over ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  they  not  only  eat,  but  are 
taxed. 
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Them  is  but  one  way  of  :4«0Qmtiiig 
far  the  number  of  cafiwgM.  T^ 
wbole  wealth  ^rf*  the  kix^dom,  £^0% 
eveijr  quaiter>  xpUs  to  Londtsi.  £iwqif 
coonfy  contributes  to  the.  sppctMctei 
poor  Merionethy  perh^is»  as  littte  as 
any;  for  I  believe  there  are  qpt./fi 
diKEen  carriages  kcipt  in  it  I  ii|ip|if!nr 
hesrd  <^half  the  nuaihec» 

Another  ciscunistance  QantrSnites 
to  th9  crowd  of  coaches.:  w^m^of.fi 
certain  rank  cannot  xQpve  ?rit^$ 
them*  They  are  as  indiQpenaab)^  iW 
their  houses.  If  a  }ady  .9it  isti)),  v/^ 
attiin  a  house»  or  foipe  fvM^  pU^I 
if  she  move  about,  ah«  mt»  w  her  ."^^fv 
riage.  She  nu^  be  aaid  s»ver  A«ib« 
out  of  doors:  for  the  dopr :of . on«ri9S 
the  other  is  always  shut iupQ»tb<Vi;;> 

In  BondrStreet  you  i)sa^'iMik<a]lpi« 
the  lops  .of  the  coaehes.  :Tbe  fy^^!^ 
faraiight  iqp  iaOlgn  IMtonvjimivvE^ 
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a  mduhtain'  for  a  morning  walk,  or 
mounts  her  horse,  and  rides  ten  miles, 
to  make  a  mornm^  lisit-  to  a  l^^h^ 
bbnr.-  The  female  who  passes^'  her 
winter  itt'Iiondon  steps  into  her  car- 
riage for  a  morning  drive  when  the 
other  has  dined,  dashes  through  Hyde- 
Park  and  up  B(nid-Street,  sees  the 
show,  and  becotees  a  part  of  it 
'  What  an  incr^blei  consumption  of 
hm^-must  take  place  in  London! 
I  dirw  bfeautifU,  proud,  and  pampered 
animdi^  dashing  along  the  pavement, 
and  *diidaining  the  reins  -diat  held 
tberi^;!  "^^t  becomes  of  these?  High 
feedittg^  ^oinpts  them  to  great  ex- 
ertidils,'  amd  great  exertions  "wear  tbem 
6ut/> <  ^the^^unnatural  life^  f^y^  iead 
contrilbtttttttt^it;  Th«y  are  condemned 
to  h^t^i^MKbldSi  and  cold  currents  of 
air;  tdvwairm  ctething  withkr tlriors j 
to '  heattng  'exercise,  ai)d  ^taqiifij^  stiil. 
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wjdiduu  '  Hiesa  [  extremes  >bfitig^  m.  f 
diitempeTs  I  wtiicli  dUeqiiBlifyttliem'ftiif 
gntifying  the  vamty  i)f  tfaeu)«iMten; 
and  leader  thekv  ineapableFof  fieifiiniii 
ing  the  services  required  6f  them-:  they 
descend  into  a  lower  and  sddwerjraak, 
they  drag  stageMaoaches  akid)  ibackfa^ 
coaches ;  ace  impelled^  fay-pf^-o&the 
whip,  to.. speed' they  arelno.'ldti^^ 
ei|ual  to*}.. dirt,  dian^e^idiatrd  iUbmai 
and  hard  fare  become  their  .poclioi^ 
tSi  «:'poeittatoD3  death  ddifeerotllem 

.  ..Uow,^>difibi^  ^akriikf  ;didi8es(>df 
lay.  gidiidfiithen  fwho^shsaefotir  pdaae4 
ftd  .gkh''#kh''tktt7fahul|f'ivom  gteer* 
adofi  .tol  ^eaeibttttt^.nlrhDlpeyfacte 
rFfjortion  of( :  Uhouivii  qadf;ei(» 
a  .pnapiri  dq^e .  if  -iettr!  t  who  laafc 
personaUjt^aBqnaihted  Nvitli  >a4  ^  'wiAyMt^ 
tached  tons !  oivfaooaije mot  etJUiidateA 
by  b%b.fwd^^or  itt^e'd  by  the  hOii 
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bcyaiid  theirnatimi  p09»ei8 !  a&d/ihbo 
hifB  fCMit:the<<iii9»>allotM  thqm  by 

th«a>8iicfa'a8:4Ue(|oil  andx&Biibefleittfti 
mtUydmfAteif  .  ^  -    i 

,  WliilB/I)«9eiB/ca|MiUe  of^reflMtioD  I 
li^QiiUiMiird^ftrand  witk)p0i^  or 

inliaivStag^^NKiiy  that  poomiaed  sx^ 
pa^tin*^  It^M  tuiothtr  ^teim  ibr  the 
iBuifatr  iflf  ith(S -'fiaeit  ^aiiiuils  <  in.' t^ 
craitioq.  ''"'». 

MoA^icoasUnib  sliooeBSttniiof  kopstt  ar« 
rives  in  Lond^ft^t(»«uppflyilBiB^f4iae  of 
ttioM  that  firiflbi^by  li%k>fiibd,  oima- 
toiMtb^aiifinraisktf^aiid  noditalidfli^p)^ 
In  /d^  fiast^9>^tia^  ^^  YfaifehiM  par- 
licidail)r,  jlli0!^fiunM«8fbMe4  honei^if 
gveati^iiTb wilib'eaut^i  i  >^fba Juandhm 
dkalers,  thafcaB,^4ioroe4|MrdMifit%  ic<m». 
tiad;  witbtiiMe/breedrasfof^fliiehonaa 
ftar  afittb^r  jOin  ^fodtiae ;  'ami  muA^m 
die  tevetitgr  of:>^  mmiiMl,  tliat  <a 


•  4tt«i  iift:Mlb)%liome.:%»i'fai$ 


^at»^ 


»!  •  •• 


t0^^,|p]litjl»  ^4r<Kf  tfeeir  fidiiirtb.Kun- 
aiiiMraflBifafm-yank.  Nobttocbxt^e, 

gwy:  yei^  ^^#»ili  iQetobq^  thfr  hoiM^ 
amduKitol^teto  YiaAkhsie,  and  bas* 
pip  ^  a  4C«re,of  Ulem  .&»  a»  short  a 
k«Be  8»  idb»  «|1«  is  told.»  vfbe.  )!oil«f|« 

pcepared  to  undeigo  90'  the  «tU».  that 

«iink-4jfei»«.  "■->  ' 

It  was  once  thouf^t  that  fHrovidence 
had  not  prqperly  constructed  the  tail 
<^  a  hone;  and  man  was  so  bene- 
ficent as  to  correct  the  fault  It  was 
cOTsidaed  necessary  to  make  several 
cuts  across  the  under  part  of  the  tail, 
and  then  fasten  the  end,  by  ropes  and^ 
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pullies,  to  the  top  of  the  stable.  This 
stretched  the  wounds  open,  and,  fiinJly, 
gavie  theitailadJgfKltifion  toi'tumup. 
It  was  'also  knagmed'  that' 'the *  om- 
nisciMt  Creator Vitif' the  univense  -had 
made  some  mistake  in.  die  shipe  df  a 
hone's  eats;  and,  in  coilsequenceof 
this  notion^  the  c^'eattdilrfr  wto  freqnjently 
improved  by  •  faimng  the  condetinned 
part  cut  dK  But  I  am-  tdd-  tiiat 
both  tlie  above  improvements  are  leas 
practised  now  than  formerly,  and  that 
a  horae  w  generaliy^aitffered  to  be  worn 
out  without  thbn.    *  .  >4' 

DOKOTHt  RbKBOAS. 
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LETTEH  XIV. 


TO  MISS   TREGARNOG.  ' 


Wrbii  J  entesedmy  courin^B  di^easirig* 
non^  after  ixiy  walk,  <^  Dear  Btiii^ 
gW,"  said  I,  **'I  have  seen  Londonl^^ 
'<  You  put  me  in  mind/^  said  Brid- 
get, **  of  soine  incoosideraite  bruteft' in 
Uie  countty,  Who*  ^Uft.  a  poor  ciiiUkvup 
^y  its  heed,  knd  th^HtcU  if  that  it  has 
seen  London.  I  'Won4er  ^ou  diouldr 
be-so  Teiy  uniostruoted,  as  *to  fimcj 
y^  haVd  tfeeii  London  'in  a  Aoniing 
walk/*  . 
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<<  I  cannot  be  so  ignorant  as  to  ima- 
gine I  have  seen  the  whole  of  London ; 
for  buildings  were  continued  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  eye,  whichsoever  way 
it  turned ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to 
strike  me  with  wonder,  and  to  rest 
upon  my  memory,  while  its  faculty 
remains.^' 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  have  qualified 
yourself  to  become  the  orade  of  the 
mountains ;  and  at  Christmas,  or  at  a 
wedding  y^m  will*  &i  iq^  eveiy  pause 
of  the  harp,  by  descrilwig  to  the  ad^ 
miring.  Gambriao*  some  of  the  wm^ 
dnftil  things  ywrhavie  aset  with/^ 

/<  Thiit  ii^  noli  ene  of  the  pteasures 
I  pB«|MBe(  to  myi^.  I,  Jiiiiret  seeft 
heMsaij;alid  dbeMhite^  I  haive  ie«i 
atietift  awt  aimafesi  witlii  men  ami 
wenitaH  heBSO^eiul  eaniBgesi  moving 
a^m^  «hem :  but  hew  diall  I  be  dble 
to  convey  an  idea  of  these  to  persem 


tbaa  I  was  capatiW  «f  fe««|viag  nt^ 

Omdh  b«0»e  m»?^  If.  by  «t»irMNk  I 

aide,  titid  ChunsgrGros^k  1  pRS9M»  tl)i) 

if  Ido'not,  tj^e.ffe9i««^rf^n«e  9fi.WJ^ 
I  )^^ti  «e«&  vi^  r$i9M>A  «^n  vs^i^m^ 
aodaffiird  ifte 'umiiseineiit  as.ltaij^f^f 
my  iwedle  or  my  spinniBg-wI^ei^-f )  \, 
••ifiil*'  said  Brid^^.  "  evQi^y  ,<)i^f: 
liM  same  amusem^t, .  some  .otyec^  to^ 

"  »9ar  Bridget  J'*  though. I,  rf^wfet: 
tker  ttie.  c<M^ve«;satii»i  biegw  ^tith  j^ 

iMHmtnin.  or  a.  iMiifl^teep*  .t^^idw  i^ 

must cMue  At  bat'J^'    .  i     ./ih>.> ;-/.: 

iiw  a  taste  fifci,  mkuncf  anid  )die  .gfcs  ta 
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t^ie  Op)era:  nn^therisfotid  of^daticm^, 
and  she  goes  to  a  ball.  ,  Eveiy  one  is 
fond  of  sbdety,  and  every  one  eiajoys 
it,  at'  h<»ne  and  abroad,  with  all  its 
deVghtftd  a^pehdiEiges '  of  dress;  equi- 
ptige,  and  admirisition;  I  am  fbtbidde<i^ 
all  these  things.  Some  people  have  a* 
relish  ^foc  thi3  poor  pleasures  of  eating 
akid  drinking :  -~evep  tk^^se  are  taken 
from  me,  and  nauseons  dranghts'mid' 
bittei*  potions  snbstitlited  in  tb^ir  flMtie: 
Tou,  that  have  little  dei^e  fir  any 
of  these  enjoyttient$,"  ojr  that  soppress 
it,  have  yet'  tbe  stirtih^'ci  -  Curio^iity  to 
view '  iftteet^Msov^lred  with'  nwil,  ^aiid 
houses  clad  in:smok0,>:iiid  ybm^4^ilk 
a'doKdfa '  miles  in  a!  m(M^ifig>  t^  gratify 
it.  I'My  efforts  are  confined  to  the 
prodiinng  of  .ease^  not  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure.  I  vegiltMe  In  'im^'Jspoty 
f6»'  I  ^an  Irardly  beft^said  toi  Iti^  I 
Mhm^»yvf  tbe  people^ wHoVmt  me^ 
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for  their  sympathy  lasts  nok»g6r  than 
t31  they  can  find  an  opportunity  totadi 
iqismilesfiom  each  other;  and  my  best 
fiiends  enter  my  prison,  submit,  to  re- 
main in  it  half  an  hour,  and  then  vanish, 
in  pursuit  of  their  several  amusements : 
leaving  me  to  my  nevet-failing  attend* 
aotSy  head-ache,  low  :fever«  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  nervous  disorders/*  r 

"  Dear  Bridget,"  said  I,  f «  every 
thing  has  a  better  and  a  worse  ^idiei; 
and  you,  unfortunately,  view-  it  o^y 
on  the  worse.  I  have  health  and  obt 
scurity :  you  would  take  one  of  thi^se, 
and  you  forget  the  other.  You  have 
rank  and  affluence ;  but  you  are  sicl^.: 
do  not  dwell  upon  the  latter  of  these 
without  remembering  the  fonoer. 
Think  what  a  small  degree  of  apiiise* 
nent,  according  to  your  own  estimate, 
must  be  the  lot  of  a  youog  woman 
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mbti  iM  Migbted  with  a  walk  to  St. 
Aral'i  churalH  imd  Clmpaide." 
.  :*i  You  must  excuse  me^  ^Bafaas/' 
nid  Retail,  «<  if  I  take  tke  libertj  to 
aay,  that  I  can't  poaoUy  divine  what 
pl^wure  any  creature  alive  can  take 
in  trapesing  about  those  abominable 
ilthy  streets  in  the  dly^     I  shoold 
think,  if  a  lady  chose  to  walk,  she 
would  go  to  High  Faik,  where  every 
ibmg  is  elegant  and  beauttfol,  and 
where  she  might  see   something,  to 
make  her  amends  for  the  trouble  o£ 
waUdng.     If  I  was  a  lady,  I  would 
as  Boon  ride  in'  my  carriage  hundreds 
df  thousands  of  miles,  to  look  at  Je« 
richo  or  Jerusalem,  as  I  would  walk 
through    Temple-Bar  to   see  sights. 
But,  to  be  Bure^  I  never  thk^L  of  going 
My  where ;  for,  a«  my  lady  caimot  go 
e^t,  I  could  not  haive  a  minute's  com* 
fort  to  leave  her.*^ 
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^DewBiidgeV  Mid  I,  "do  gi0 
ost:  you  are  mistaken  in  iefiiaiiy»g 
bope.    How  can  any  creature  be  in 
ImMi  tliat  never   breezes  the  air 
irinch  was  placed  around  us  fw  our 
existence  ?    Houses  w we  ednstrucled 
to  didter  us  from  tbe  znclemency  of 
dbe  weather,  net  to  shut  us  up  from 
the  vital  element.    Receltect  the  lime 
when  it  was  easier  for  yoi»  to  climb  a 
OMuntaiB,  than  it  is  now  for  you  to 
move  from  your  bed  to  yoursofa!-^ 
when  you  undressed  on  the  shore,  and 
danced  in  the  sea  V* 

«  Oh  !*•  exdaimed  my  cousin,  "  you 
Inrmg  to  my  mind  perils  that  I  shud- 
der at !  I  wonder  I  did  not  get  my 
deathr 

^  You  are  mare  likely  to  get  it  in 
a  warm  room/'  said  I.  ^^  Look  at 
your  complexion  — *  the  once  blooming 
roses  of  your  cheeks  are  become  as 
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pale  as  the  roses  of  your  head*dress. 
Look  at  your  perBon — the  shape  that 
seemed  bursting  through  the.  gentle 
pressure  of  your  garments,  now  shrinka 
within  them.  Look  at  such  gypsies 
and  itinerant  potters  as  I  saw  on  my 
journey,  deling  on  the  ground  under 
jfour  sticks  and  a  blanket,  and  bcnliiig 
their  pot,  and  nursing:  their  infants, 
under  a  hedge :  then  tell  me  whether 
human  creatures  iibpfove  by  shunning 
the  air  they  were  designed  to  breathe/' 

**  Surely,  Dorothy,"  said  my  cousin, 
*'  your  profound  knowledge,  of  natural 
history  would  not  recoQalnend  it  to  me 
to  sleep  on  the  grass,  and^  dine  under 
a  hedge !" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  I ;  "  bat  I 
have;  no  doubt  that  you  are  capable 
of  it,  if  you  were  brought  to  it  by 
.slow  degrees/' 
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*«  Thki  you  Svotdd' content  j^onr^felf 
with  my  becoming  tite  pupil  c^aWn- 
dicant,  W  tbe^i^reniice'dl*  a  tri^ybl- 
ling  eaiter  of  eartlieliware'?^'  ^      2    ' 

<'  It  id  not  liecesstury  for  you  to  be 
dthen-  -IVy  tKe  air  of  thecountryi*'  / 

<*I  aim  sure,  ma'am/'  said  Retail, 
"my^kdy  can^t  be  persuaded  ib  t|y 
that  at  fT^sealty  when'  she  Jtnows'tli&t 
the  coarse,  rough,!  raw  air  of  the  cbun- 
tiy  always  gives  her  a  ikiost  shocking 
cold,  and  quite  intirely  murders  her 
spirits." 

*«  Indeed,  Retail,  you  are  righfc** 
said  my  cousin.  '<  I  must  'be  an  ad- 
yeirturops  idiot>  to  encoutiter  the  air  of 
the  country,  when  I  am  not  able  to 
&ce  that  of  London,  warmed,  as  it  is, 
by  a  hundred  thousand  fires.*' 

<<  I-  dare  say  by  ten  mlih'ons  at  least; 
my  lady,"'4s^  Retail;  '^  andi  that  must 
make  ^  difE^fence  quite  immense/'^ 


tlwv^"  Mia  h    "Uta.Kfm  hfo^ag 
wiA  give  hm  8uttr»8«^r  ^ti.'' 

«<  I  must  QfKi^  I  ibe  XK>  greMfci  ff^ffisTH 
4ge  in  thaU^  n^otiif^  the  wvling- 
geotiewomaii  i  V  and  tf  yaw  lad^JMp^ 
could  but  Mt  dt)mit  it  qfv&Uy^  without 
ajqj  0C  thOM.dnitreMiig  exertioAs  iiQ<^ 
«ihau8tioii4  I'  fibouM  jAnk  a  litklc!,. 
gentle  turn  iii  Hif^/Parii^  laigM  be 
yeiy  rational. to  be  ^f  service  to  ytmr 
ladysUfk  veiy  indeed/' 

<<  Impossible,  Retail  !*'  said  her  hij^ 
^p*  '*  It(is!Stflt  awrprisiqg  that  Miss 
Penrose^  who  ieelk  the  aCrec^th  of  aa 
elephant,  should  b^eve  me  ci^drfe  of 
going  into  Hyde-Paric{  but  that  yoa» 
Tvho  are  conacious  tfart  a  breath  of  air 
would  destroy  me»  and  tlbe  moliott  ^ 
a  OBirriage  Mke  fm  to  atom^.— tiiat 
you^  who  know  the  extf€»cie' d^^Ucaej 
of  my  fnmef  and  are  not  lihqgether 
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without  delicacy  youradfy-^'that  you 
diould  join  in  the  proposal  is^  indeed^ 
aatcmifihiBg/' 

*■  O !  I  am  perfectly  sensl>le»  that 
your  ladydiip  is  delicacy  itself/^  said 
Betail ;  '^  and,  to  be  iture,  I  mast  have 
a  little  delicacy,  or  youif  ladyship  would 
never  suflfer  me  to  reproach  ydur  per* 
soB  as  I  do.  I  i»houId  never  have 
diought  of  so  dangerous  a  ikmg  as 
fiesh  air,  when  I  knew  the  doctor  hud 
prescribed  sii^  dqiprees ;  aorl^ihoufei 
lot  have  thought  of  your  getttog  to 
Ae  carriage^  when  I  have  such  diffi* 
cuky  to  keep  life  in  your  ladyship  as 
you  walk  alMg  the  carpet;  but  as 
Miss  Penrose  was  such  a  strong  recom^ 
mender  of  atts»  I  thou^I'inigbtbe 
sUowed  the  confidmce  to  think  that 
High  I^irk  was  better  than  Juniper 
Fittk»  md  aU  the  people  of  quality 
there  better  than  pot-people  and  gyp- 


S86    7tt8  ynhm  MovmrMKUR. 
xmA^w^A'i^  but  Ji0ta;wattl  of  IjbAj: 

fw^.  WM*  A^taft  iSD«m  a^^ 
g$«lf  to  h^t  My^  feowrkft  ev bijri  alten^ 
^00^1  if  it  be  but  blie  raiting  of  ^pSiom 
oir  4  csn^hiMi ;:  an^oikw  wh^.  ii  yr era 
^I;wge4&tldwbet]btr]tba)tii^  ,She 
t^t  pioeeeda.to  ;aA^  WiU-lii8lMy4 
4bip  tek«  »  l]|tlk/Qbokolatil?!8  Uttld 
soup?  ftJittle(fl*go?  a  Nhpfem  bikcmt? 
a<  Cli«lwa ban?  tbainuBriy^tboagfat  of 
a  cbidcan.?  «  .Will  bcr  ladyAhipibe  iMip 
9MN<|by  a  bcdstei;  itMH9a»  oT'leiB.?  amA 
wmber  lad^sUp  be  cimered  with- the 
^er  downr  mattrassic  os  -tiie  Indian 
sbawl  ? 

.  I  took  the  prefleai  opportuas^  to 
mentiom  to  my  tonsiD  Ay  desire  oif 
aeetng:  a  iday>  Misa  ^Handy,  inrotild 
ha^e  uaderliBken .  it  for  me^  but  I  de- 
diJBed  her  offien  If  it  were  a.  ianrdurv 
I  consideFed  it  more.  vogieotfuL  to.  Bxk 
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deibadd  if.:  imidtfaer  iQisdget  veaUy 
thought  It  riMsiim4)|6|U0riirheth^  /ike 
hjKl  exhaiittoi^beripirHotfrmithBbiaig 

play  whenever  it  sbbold)b|(«eomi^etit 
to  ilin^ifaiify^>  audi  htr  laniUi^  '^Mrs. 
Miiifbld,  rtp  accoiiipahy  'me^ '  ^Sbe  ddd 
noiforg^tt  hbweatttr,  to  roarfndtnv^of 
the  .aaeri&e  die  cbiile  it)  di^mUttg 
vith  my  ttttakdance*"       '  .1  }>• 

I  begih  to  Imt  tlib  effoeiioi^  confine* 
ment  iqKmriinyiowii  lMtdti»,  and  aaa 
neaolwd  to.rideoiitin.aiiovping;  but 
as  I  shall  return  heSsmkij  cousin  tisos^ 
I  do  nottfaiiflb  it'«toc8fiaa«3^  to  consult 
hsr  on  tfie « Iwlj'tot J  ^etwoujd^^tdft 
me  wkhr /custoiii,-  i^f^bonim^  /p»)^iietyt 
and  a  Jaindr^  other  weapons.    c8be 
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YtAttB^  tnd  «iui(derers;  I  tUII  be  cm^i 
Col  iftiat  8|ie^ail|  not  hover t6  rclpiraach 
me;  with  fie^ect  ti£  lierself,  which  I 
takelO'be  the^oqlyiwrt  of  n^ conduet 
^itttiftlls  .uiiider  ^  cdgiiitence.  -  Did 
l.bvfira'ask  mjR^^ofciidiikother'iB  petmis^ 
M^ni^rbeb^  I  diose  'to  ride?'  uidi  id  not 
theiJbane/inj^IcMn.?.*  -  v.  i^  *•  ?  vj'  .  ^ 
. :  I VxciDtiMie:td  ham  gpsMbi^emmlae  iA 
tte  9dciety)of  Mr«  Mildmi^,  Mr*  Fifii£- 
marmadiike^ '.  and /MJasf 'Hardyf  /iMn 
^Ubmy.jffciquiiiikiy  . passes. im  hour 
with  us..    He  has  aoiiieUiailstibift fund 

* 

of!  «M€dote8»  that: could  aot  ^1  to 
make  his  ^ckwiptoy  entertaimng,  if.  his 
ami^^  quoUtiea  ^iid^nAt  render  .liifli 
^l^ed  aod  eatomied.       *  i  '[:aW  : 

:Mn>FitzmanQadMktt  doesinMireaem*. 
Me  tkcf  youQg.tten  of fiMhioii^  iwhom 
{Sir  .Theodore ;l^^  (nte  occtttidiraU|r» 
who  say  nodung^iibn  M  Inosi!,  iiaif  a 
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hour^  and  theti^^suddefily  reedliBiit  an 
engagement  th^yhad  quite 'forgotten^ 
He  is  manly  and  sptritdd,  and  so'd^ 
sinms  to  recommend  himself*  to=  me» 
that  if  a  man  caii  be  called  a  lover 
*mthout  majcing  love,  he  deserves'lfce 
name,     f^e  has  quitted  (heford,  dud  ii 
hei^. every  day.      <        .  -.      .  »i  ol  au 
;^  Hardy  is  lively;  ^el-sMite^'sa^ 
[,  ahd  someiandes  cemorioui^'^She 
19 -solicitous  to 'attract  liie  notiee- of 
Mr.  Ktzmannaduke ;    and    as  shcs^  ^t^ 
always  tajjung,  laughing,  changing  het 
place,  or  her  attitude,  it  is  impossible 
ibe  should  not  succeed.  ^   ; 

I  said  to  Miss  Hardy  this  moiking, 
^'  I  am  astonished  at  the  floir  of  8|>lrit8 
yoa  town-ladies  possebsP  Yoa  1^  a 
life  which  is  destroyingiLady  L^bei") 
yet  y<>a are  alwi^ys  gay!.^^ '   '  .jj.  i    • 

'<  We  ^havia  most  of  us  been  br<iut^ 
up  to  it,'*  replied  she  i  **  while  Lttdy 


I^tiQidt  W9S  biMthuig  th«  pme  ak  of 

tl>e)  Webih  mountains.    BuU  to  teli 

yOM.  a  sborety  I  believe  it  would  destroy 

Wi  if  we  did  not  recruit,  in  the  sum* 

IMTi  at  our  faalb  and  castles,  ortheseii* 

sUte*     We  eontrive,    if  possible,   to 

bring  as  much  health  and  spirits  with 

us  to  town  as  will  serve  for  the  expen- 

cy^urcti^f  the  winter,  and  then  we  go. 

down  .lor  more*.  If  iwe.fisid  the  stock 

tuni^QiA»  I  bsaure  you  there  are  many 

fieiy  delicate  ladies  who  will  notscru- 

fUfi'  to  Uke  t^ree  or  Ifour  glasses  of 

wine  at  dinnei',  and  as  many  aftei;,  jua^ 

for  present   occasion  f  Ahoti^  -2  fan 

j^iaid,itt<ia^lil§e  the  deqpieiSate!  rfesoiUK^s 

«f;^iEU4iofi  that  anticipates  itsiiiture 

Dt^miei^  or  a  tradesmatt  who  draiwa- 

bills  he  oaimot  pay.'?  'i..  . 

"  Then,*'  said  I,  ^'  your  igaiel^/aiid 
wvacity  are  not  the  natural  'result  of 
ydur^piviUf?''  . 


» J  • 
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^  O,  no/*  repUed  Miiss  Hardy  j  *<  we 
pay  for  them,  by  being  drewifuUy  out 
of  spirit;  ftomelimes/*  . 

**  Then  I  understand  it,''  rejoined  L 
"  You  and  I  have  an  equal  portion  of 
spirits.  You  waste  and  wantj  I  do 
neither.  My  mental  thermometer  re- 
mains  at  temperate.  It  seldom  rises 
abovi^;  che^^rAihiesfi^  or  skiks!  h^tMr  it. 
Youis  takes  in  a  wider  compass }  it  is 
elevated  to  wilflnes^^  or  depressed  to 
mdaacholy.  But,'^  continued  Ij  /*  I 
hope  you  have  not  recourse  to  the 
bankrupt  expedient  of  drawing  upon 
your  fimd^  for  more  than  they  can 
Biq^ply?  You  do  not  invite  mirth  by 
wine?" 

"O,  iw,''  said  Miss  Hardy;  "  I 
abonuMte  wine.  But  what  can  Wie 
dp^  when  a  ch^ri^g^.  deUghtfut  inan 
ajdcB.  one  to  take  a  glass  with  him  at 

voui^  M 
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dinner,'  or  Insists  upon  filling  one's 
gla8d,after*?**  .• 

«  Refuse  him,  to  he  feure/*  rqplitld  I. 

«  That  is  easily  done/*  tgoined  Miss 
Hardy  i  <<  but  the  creatures  ate  so  im- 
portunate, they  will  take  no  reftisal/' 

«  O,  Miss  Hardy,**  said  I,  «^  to 
what  wotild  women  be  reduced,  if  men 
would  take  no  refusal!  And  if  you 
can  onake  them  acquiesce  in  one 
point,  why  not  in  ^bother  ?  Believe 
me,  that  depends  lipon  ourselves.  l*he 
tekn  does  not  live  who  could  prevail 
upoti  me  to  take  wine  at  dinkier;  or 
mi^e.than  two  glasses  when  I  had 
diiiedi*     I  might,  indeed,  except  my 

grandfather ;  only  I  know  he  has  too 

•      •  • 

much  wisdom  to  try/*- 

'*^  I  might  except  my  graiid^Aliher, 
idsb/*  said  Miss  Hardy,  laughing; 
V  f6r  1 2iia  sure  his  wisdom  would  not 
prevaili  if  he  did  tiy.** 

15 
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*^  YcRi  certainly  carry  fiooie  aintidete 
about  you/*  said  I.  ^  Your  rcgimea 
and  way  of  life  make  no  impression  on 
you.  *  I  have  remarked  'die  uniformly 
flond  €fo«i]piesd^6  of*  most  of  the  ladies 
I  have  Been;  They  outvie  the  rosy 
dieeka  of  ub  mountaineers.  What  caxi 
be  finer  than  the  Moom  of  those  t^o 
ladies  ^o  went  out  last  ?  6t  what 
mftk  iiixudaat  than  their  hait?  Yet 
they  looked-  turned  of  thirty  \  and  the 
life  they  lead  may  be  gathered  from 
their  cohvef sation ;  for  they  talked  of 
notkdng  but  tate  hours  and  crowded 
nxms*  For  tny  part,  I  am  something 
I&e  the  blind  map^  "who  could  tell  a 
person's  ag^  by  his  voice.  I  can  almost 
tell  the  i>ttmber  of  people  in  a  room  by 
the  heat  and  the  smell/' 

♦*  Pretty  ftinbdent !''  cried  Miss 
Hardy.  «••  JSxm  J  admire  you!  Those 
beu^ul    young  ladies  are  five  and 

M  2 
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forty,  at  least  Take  their  wigs  ofi; 
and  wash  their  faces,  and  thea  see  how 
they  look/' 

<<  Is  it  possible,''  demanded  I,  *<  that 
those  ladies  wear  false  hair,  and  paint?'' 

''  Not  only  possible,  but  certain,'^ 
answered  Miss  Hardy  j  **  and  not  less 
certain  that  nine^ntbs  of  the  women 
you  see  do  the  same.  You  Merioneth- 
shire ladies  have  no  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  toilette.  You  imagine  it  is 
merely  to  put  on  your  cloaths.  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  time  and 
trouble  it  takes  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  a  dissipated  life ;  especially  when 
ladies  are,  as  you  say,  turned  of  thirty. 
No  complexion  can  hold  out  against  it; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  make  our  own." 

**  Then  you  wear  a  wig  ?" 

**  No,  thank  heaven,  my  time  is  not 

come  yet.    I  wear  my  own  hair.'* 

«  But  you  paint?"  .- 

1% 
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"  Paint!  my  dear.  You  have  a  vefy 
singular  way  of  expressing  yourself. 
People  call  it  wearing  rouge.  How- 
ever, I  assure  you  I  do  no  such  thing. 
We  only  tell  of  others.  We  never  tell 
of  ourselves.'* 

Here,  my  dear  Winifred,  is  the 
secret  of  fine  spirits,  fine  complexions, 
and  fine  hair.  I  suppose,  for  the  his- 
tory of  fine  teeth,  one  should  apply  to 
the  dentist.  The  business  of  the  toi- 
lette !  Shocking  waste  of  time !  to  say 
nothing  of  the  imposition  on  mankind. 
Before  I  would  pass  my  hours  in 
plaistering  my  face,  I  would  exhibit 
its  native  hue,  if  it  were  that  of  ashes ; 
and  before  I  would  wear  a  wig,  my 
scanty  gray  locks  should  curl  upon  my 
temples ;  or,  if  gray  locks  refuse  to 
curl,  they  should  be  combed  straight. 

Dorothy  Penrose. 

't 
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LETTER  XV. 

TO   WINITEED   MORGAN. 

London. 

MY  SEARESl?    QWINKAH, 

1  CAKNOT  tell  how  dearly  I  love  you, 
and  the  longer  I  am  from  you  the 
more  I  feel  it ;  and  now  I  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  fine  madams  of 
London^  swaggering  about  the  streets, 
and  looking  as  brazen  as  old  Nick, 
it  makes  me  prize  your  pretty  modest 
face  more  tban^  ever.  I  doubt  London 
is  a  3ad  wickedtown.  Men  go  about 
picking,  pockets }  and  wenches, .  ticing 
folks  to  sin.  Bot  do  not  be  afVaid  for 
me,  my  lovej  for  whenever  I  meet 
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theoi  at  a  night,  I  walk  straight  on,.  alMl 
^eak  never  »  word,  good  nor  bad, !  to 
none  of  them;  and  then,  I  hope  I  can 
say  nothing  anus9.  And  .as  to  behig 
robbed,  they  must  b^  cunning  that  do 
it,  for  I  never  ca«ry  a  penny  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  take  to.  ha  the' surest 
way  not  to  have  it  picked^*    .        ... 

And.  what  k  place  London  is  for 
servants !  Go  where  one  wiU,  one 
sees  coaches  at  the  doors  for '  everlast- 
ing. The  coadiman  holds  the  reins  ;$ 
the  footman  sits  on 'the  box  by  him; 
and  there  tiiey  wait  Ihsir  lives  out. 
Sometimes  they  bothiall  asleep,  which 
I  do  not  wonder  at,  seeihg  as  they  do 
not  get  to  bed,  perhaps^  till  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  %  morning.  Sometimes,  they 
drink  dramas  and  that  I  do  not  wondte 
at,  seeing  as  they. are  often  stari^ed, 
and  wet  to  the  Am.  But  let  them 
once  see  the  backs  of  their  mast^iiai  and 

^  M  4 
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fldistresses,  I  warrant  you  they  pay  them- 
selves for  all.  It  is  high  joUy  Robin 
among  them,  I'll  promise  you.  The 
men  have  their  dubs,  where  they  meet 
at  public  houses,  to  drink  and  sing 
songs,  and  tell  every  thing  that  hap- 
pens in  the  families  where  they  live. 
And  sometimes  they  give  a  ball  to  the 
ladies,  and  every  man  brings  his  own 
partner:  Sir  Theodore's  coachman  and 
groom  has  oflfered  to  introduce  me 
to  their  society,  as  they  call  it ;  but  I 
suppose  they  would  only  laugh  at  me 
because  I  am  a  Welshman  bom }  and 
I  am  sure  I  should  think  worse  of 
them  than  X  do  of  myself;  so  I  thanked 
them  for  their  ciyility,  but  I  told  them 
flat  and  plam,  I  would  not  go.  And 
this,  my  dear  love,  I  take  to  be  the 
onliest  way  in  this  country  j  for  if 
you  stand  shilly  shally,  Satan  will  carry 
ithe  day. 
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To  tell  you  the  truth,  sarvaats  are 
no  better  at  home  than  abroad :  for 
die  ladies  at  Sir  Theodore's  have  their 
parties ;  and  the  men  invites  their  ac- 
quaintance at  the  same  time,  and  they 
play  at  cards  in  three  or  four  places  at 
(mce.  I  could  tell  you,  if  I  had  a 
mind,  how  the  housekeeper  buys  fine 
fiit  fowls  for  supper,  and  calls  them 
bread  and  butter  in  her  bill ;  how  the 
cook  boils  a  neat's  tongue  and  a  luo^ 
iog  piece  of  ham,  and  says  nothing  at 
aH  about  it  i  how  the  housdceeper 
makes  tarts  and  jellies,  and  nobody 
never  the  wiser ;  and  how  the  butler 
brings  up  ha)f  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine, 
and  none  of  them  never  missed :  Imt 
these  things  are  better  let  alone.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine ;  so  piray  do  not 
take  no  notice  of  it:  only  this  I 
know;  if  I  had  a  mind  to  make  merry 
a  friend  or  two,  the  first  thing  I 

X  5 
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did  should  be  ta  tdU  my  matter  (  and 
the  fim  thiDg  h^  did  would  be  to  bid 
them  welcome  to  the  best  the  house 
afforded. 

One  thing,  however,  I  must  tdil 
you ;  bat  it  is.  a  very  great  secret,  and 
I  would  not  have  it  talked  on  for 
no  earthly  thing.  I  had  it  from  the 
groom,  and  he  had  it  frotoi  the  foot- 
man,  and  he  had  it  from  the  .hutler» 
and  he  -had  it  fronl  Sir .  Theodore's 
valet  himself,  that  knows  exerj  thinp; 
SO  it  must  be  true;  and  every  cotie 
begged  imd  prayed  that  it  mig^t  go 
no  Airtlier;  so  you  will  foe  isure  to 
keep  it  to  yoursdf.  I  dm.  sure  I 
hardly  know  how  to  bring  it  out.  They 
do  say  that  Sir  Theodore  has  lost  a 
vast  of  money  at  cards  ;  and,  for 
all  his  unknown  fortune,  he  is  got  a 
httk  out  at  elbows*  God  fi)isiYe  him^ 
that's  all.  ., 


«  I 
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I  hope  I  shall  leave  London  before 
it  makes  me  like  some  of  the  puny 
pale-faced  puppies  I  see  here,  that  a 
wind  would  blow  through.    Give  me 
good^  sharp,,  wholesome  air,  such  as 
God  Almighty  has  sent  into  Merioneth- 
shire ;  and  not  your  Londcm  air,  that 
the  devil,  or  some  of  his  imps,   has 
heated  with  fire,   and  blacked  with 
smoak,  till  the  sun  can  hanUy  Aine 
through  it,  jugk  like  ))ia  QVm  twry' 
tories :  and  give  n^e  a  good  ^de^  ox 
a  good  fork,  whdn  I  h^ve  W>tbi»g  .to 
do  within  doors;    for  the  bread  of 
idleness  is  worse  than  QUJr  oat  cakes; : 

And  now,  my  dear  G^Rrinnab,  as- 
suring you  that  I  have  a  true  and 
loving  heart,  and  that  I  shall  bless  the 
day  diat  brings  me  to  see  your  sweet 
face  ^ain,  I  remain. 

Your  kind  lover, . 

Jbnkin  Paicb. 

M  6 
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LETTER  XVI- 

TO  MISS  TRBQARK06. 

Londim* 

MY  PSA&  Wllf XFRBDi 

I  SAW  Hamlet  performed  at  Druiy- 
Lane  theatre  last  night;  but  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  idea 
of  my  feelings  at  a  spectacle  so  new 
and  extraordinaiy. 

Mrs.  Manifold's  carriage  set  us 
down  before  a  noble  edifice,  with  an 
entrance  in  the  centre,  and  one  on 
either  side  of  it,  each  door  guarded  by 
armed  soldiers.  I  have  read  of  the 
audiences  of  the  French  theatres  being 
placed  ^nder  restraint  by  the  military ; 
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but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  pre- 
caution necessary  to  keep  my  country- 
men in  order,  when  they  choose  to  see 
a  play. 

We  entered  the  lobbyt  delivered  our 
tickets,  and  mounted  a  grand  stone 
stair-case.  A  door  was  opened  for  us, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
dress  boxes,  in  the  second  row.  Three 
other  tiers  rose  above  us.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  enchanted  palace,  pro'- 
fusely  decorated  with  gilded  piUanr 
and  superb  glass  lustres.  Imagination 
can  form  nothing  half  so  splendid* 
.  The  whdie  was  a  blaze  of  light. 

As  soon  as  my  astonished  senses 
could  discriminate  objects,  I  perceived, 
at  a  distance  below  me,  three  gentle- 
men, in  glittering  habiliments,  who 
seemed  to  be  conversing  with  each 
other.  I  listened  attentively,  and 
found  they  were  discoursing  on  tb« 
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appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father.  This  was  a  subject  I  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  as  themsdves  $ 
and  as  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  the  piece^ 
I  continued  to  examine  the  theatre  and 
scenery,  without  attending  to  wbBt 
they  said. 

Hamlet  now  entered,  in  a  cloak, 
doublet,  and  cap,  of  black  velvet ;  the 
cloak  lined  with  black  satin ;  the  cap 
bearing,  what  Hamlet  idmself  calls, 
*<  a  forest  of  feathers,*'  wliich,  it  seems, 
wtas,  «ven.  in  his  day,  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  a  tra^c  hero.  I  declare, 
my  dear  Winifred,  they  weie .  ahnost 
as  laige  as  those  that  decorated  the 
hearse  of  our  grandmother's  second 
cousin.  Lady  Cadwallader,  when  she 
came  down. from  London  to  be  buried. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  tell  me, 
my  dear  Winifred,  what  is  tragedy? 
and  what  are  the  effects  it  is  intended 
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to  produce  ?:  Is; .  ti lagedy  a  repjre^nt- 
ation  of  heroism  ?  of  grief?  of  fe«p,3:  of 
danger  ?  of  des|)air  ?  Is  it  deseed 
to  elevate  our  souls  to,  admiration  ?  to 
soften  them  with  pity  ?  to  chill  the^B 
with  horror  ?  Am  I  .^ispected  to  rise 
with  Brutus  ?  to  weep  with  Imogen  ? 
to  detest  lago  ?  Wheti  I  read  Julius 
Cssar,  Cymbeliee,  and  QtheUo^  J 
%are  these  persomges  to  tny  imdgia- 
ation  \as  Shakespeare  has^  described 
them ;  and  adm}ratiQti>  sympathy,  and 
abhorrence,  aire  thie  s^^nHntaneous  move^ 
laents  of  my  mind.^    ; 

When  I  sav  Hatakt  -personified  be^ 
fore  m^  in  hlstck'vdvet'and  satin,  mith 
a  ^ume^  of  feathess*  tooc  tall  for  his 
head  to  cavr}%  I  looked  at  him  with  a 
fearful  eye :  and  'when  I  saw  him 
start  and  strut,  and, heard  him  roar  and 
bidlow,  I  found  it  was  not  my  Hamlet, 
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or  Shakspeare's  Hamlet^  but  Mr.  Sow^ 
erby's  Hamlet 

Can  you  imagine  that  Mr.  Sowerby 
ought  to  be  three  times  as  long  in  re- 
citing a  speech  as  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark would  have  been  in  q[>eaking  it  ? 
Can  you  believe  that  the  prince  would 
twice  throw  his  cap  on  the  ground, 
and  let  it  lie  there,  till  one  of  his 
nobles  thought  proper.to  take  it  up  ?  or 
enter  with  a  gray  blanket  over   bis 
shoulders,  and,  having  displayed  it  in 
various  folds  and  festoons,  and' exer- 
cised great  skill  to  avoid  tramplii^ 
upon  it,  dexterously  cover  his  elbow- 
chair  with  it,  and  tiien  leave  that  also 
for  my  Lord  Horatio  ?   Can  you  think 
that  he  would  roll  and  sprawl  at  the 
feet  of  Ophelia,  like  an  idle  schod- 
boy?     In  a  word,  can  you  suppose 
that  Hamlet    should  have  evidently 
studied  every  word  and  attitude^  ex- 
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dted  by  the  different  emotions  he  feek, 
tliroughout  the  play?  That  a  young 
sctor,  like  Mr.  Sowerby^  might  be  so 
mistaken  as  to  suppose  all  this,  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  that  an  audience  could  be 
found  to  applaud  it»  as  was  actually  the 
case^  appears  to  me  very  unaccount- 
able-• 

Mn  Powell  and  Mrs.  Moore  acted 
like  man  and  woman,  in  the  King  and 
Queen }  and,  as  kings  and  queens  are 
men  and  women,  I  suppose  they  acted 
rightly. 

Mr*  Dowton  squeezed  rather  too 
much  of  the  buffoon  into  Folonitis. 
As  Hamlet  measured  his  words  like 
the  minute-bell  at  a  funeral,  Folonius 
uttered  his  with  the  rapidity  of  a  set 
of  bells,  that  had  undertaken  to  com- 

*  It  may  be  supposed  that,  upoa  vefiectioa, 
the  aadiescewas  somewhat  of  Dorothy's  opinion; 
at  Mr.  Sowerby  did  not  continue  to  make  his 
appearance  as  an  actor.  ^ 
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plete  5040  triple  \^h  majors,  in  a  given 
number  of  hours  and  minutes.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  triple  time,  and, 
now  and  then,  an  affected,  squeaking 
tone,  I  should  have  liked  Mr.  Dowtoli, 
But  I  am  told  I  ought  not  to  like  him, 
or  any  other  low  comedian,  whose 
office  it  is  to  play  to  the  galleries ;  and 
that  I  should  be  low,  myself,  if  I 
laughed  when  they  laughed.  If  they 
require  something  more  than  a  repre- 
sentation of  nature  to  produce  this 
effect,  I  believe  my  friends  are  right 
in  their  prohibition. 

Miss  Kelly  threw  about  her  arms, 
heaved  her  bosom,  and  used  various 
twists  and  contortions,  for  the  hapless 
Ophelia.  What  she  said  and  sung  I 
could  not  hear;  as  her  speeches  and 
warbling^  were  equally  inarticulate. 
Slie  seemed  to  suffer  great  pain  :  though 
I  observed  that  hex  agonies  did  not 
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preveutt  her  from  taking  proper  care 
of  her  n^hite  satjia  train,  and  setting 
off  her  crape  veil,  flowered  with  silver, 
to  the  best  advantage.  ., 

Poor  Mr.  Wallack,  who  pretended 
to  be. Laertes,  was  quite  contemptible, 
notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  black 
bugles  that  ornamented  his  breeches. 

Mr.  Pope,  the  Ghost,  was  prettily 
dressed,  in  light  grey  silk,  with  a  blue 
Persian  sash }  and  looked  so  genteel, 
that  I  declare,  if  Horatio  had  not 
cried  out, 

"  But  soft !  liehold !  lo^  where  k  comes  agaio !" 

I  should  never  have  suspected  him  to 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
world.  It  is  true,  he  spoke  in  a  so- 
lemn, ghost-like  mariner,  till  towards 
the  last,  when  he  ranted  like  a  trage- 
dian, that  bad  not.  «5!Bhuffled  off'this 
mortal  coil;**  .  j    v 

Mr.  Wewitzer's  humour  waa  charac- 
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teristic,  his  voic^  sonorous  and  un** 
afiected,  and  his  action  natural ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  had  very  little  of  it.  He 
was  a  true  and  perfect  grave-digger; 
except  that,  in  conformity  to  the  law 
which  exacts  something  ridiculous 
from  every  comic  actor,  to  please  the 
gaUeries,  he  gave  a  great  shove  with 
his  spade,  and  a  corresponding  grunt, 
at  the  end  of  every  verse  of  his  song. 
I  also  noticed  a  mechanical  display  of 
wit,  not  exactly  suited  to  my  taste; 
the  pulling  off,  at  least,  ha]f  a  dozen 
coats  and  waistcoats,  before  he  began 
his  work.  I  must  own,  however,  that 
each  piece  of  apparel  was  considered  . 
as  a  very  good  joke  by  the  galleries ; 
and  was  repaid  by  a  separate  burst  of 
laughter. 

But,  of  aU  the  actors,  give  me  Mr. 
Holland,  who  personated  Horatio! 
Little  was  required  of  him,   but   to 
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follow  my  Lord  Hamlet;  gathec  up 
his  hat  aad  cloak^  when  his  highness 
threw  them  on  the  ground;  carry 
them  about  the  stage,  when  his  high* 
Hess  chose  to  stalk  without  them ;  and 
present  them,  when  his  highness  want- 
ed employment :  but  he  performed  all 
this  with  so  easy^  yet  so  dignified  a 
deportment ;  and  was,  withal,  so  hand- 
some a  man,  that  I  almost  committed 
treason  in  Denmark,  by  wishing  him 
the  Prince. 

Yon  will  perceive,  my  dear  Winifred, 
that,  ruined  as  I  have  been,  by  running 
wild  on  the  Merionethshire  mountains, 
I  cannot  accommodate  myself  to  the 
opini(xis  of  the  world.  Alas  1  I  have 
no  criterion  for  my  judgment,  but 
truth }  no  rule  for  my  applause,  but 
nature !  I  do  not  mejm  to  confess  my 
want  of  fashion  to  any  person  but  you: 
Dotevai  to  my  grandmother,  who  is 
not  quite  one  of  the  fashionables  her- 
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self;  but  to-  you  j  'wta  <Mh  fliat  the 
very  Hamlet  which  has  bften  madfe  us 
weep,  in'  o\xt  iBton6  parlouf  at  Was 
Morwynhion,  made  me  iimile  at  Drury- 
Latie."     '  '*     ••     /  '"  •   " 

The  only  circumstaniie  that  btought 
tears  ititb'  my  e^es  ^^as'tfiii  Aihenil  of 
Ophelia.  To  b^  sur6,  there  were  not 
half  so  many  attendants  as  at  the  bn- 
rying  of  out  ebu^in,  Lkdy  Cadwallader; 
but  then  the  b6ys,  in  whHte  ^surplices, 
with  wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  were 
very  affecting.  And  whfei  t  the  Que^i 
dropped  flowers  into  th*  grave,  and 

•  •  r 

said,      '  

•  r 

"  t  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decVd,  sweet  Doaid, 
And  not  hftte  strew'd  tby  grate  V 

the  Drury-Lane  Ophelia  being  safe 
shut  up  in  her  coffin,  my  own  Ophelia 
resumed  her  place  in  my  imaginatioti  j 
and  I  couM  not  help  joining  my  regrets 
ii^ith  those  of  her  majeiHyy  ibr  theun- 
timely  death  <^the  unfortunate  maidcin^ 
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By-the-bye,  I  muat  indform  you  that 
the  cambric  pocket  handkerchief,  which 
we  always  understood  was  the  receptacle 
of  the  tears  of  a  tragic  heroinci  is  quite 
exploded.  Since  heroines  have  left  off 
wearing  pockets,  it  is  presumed  they 
never  weep* 
^  Meni  surely^  never  looked  so  bandr 
some  as  in  dark  crops  I  I  shall  not 
Uke  our  attorney  again,  with  his  hair 
tied  and  powdered,  so  long  as  I  live, 
I  haye  .been  thinking  whether  I  cannot 
cut  and  curl  my  cousin  Owen's  hair, 
like  that  of  the  noblemen  of  the  court 
q£  Denmark,  when  I  return  to  Merio* 
nethshire* 

it  gives  me.;  real  pleasure  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  taste  enough  to  admire 
the  scenery  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
That  the  ghost  should  walk  in  a  thick 
wood,  by  moonlight ;  that  the  lights  of 
the  royal  palace  should  shine  through 
its  antique  casements  j  that  the  royal 
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presence  chamber  should  be  a  Gothic 
hall,  and  the  royal  pah*  be  seated  under 
a  splendid  canopy;  appeared  to  me 
beautiful  and  appropriate. 
^'*'But  the  dresses.  No  words  can  give 
yoti  an  idea  of  the  dressej  T  They 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  part  of 
the  play.  The  very  worst  shred  of 
them  was  satin  or  velvet;  and  the 
rest,  shining,  solid  silver.  O,  if  I 
wci^-'ifa?  enoi^  ito  bring:  Ophelia^s 
gowft-^cjo'wft'into  Merionethshire,  fblr 
1^1^  ^tta-  «he  robes  c^  the  king 
and  queen,  for  my  graifdfather  and 
gr^aSBfibtb^r;  what  charming  figures 
^ijSi^we^Bil  make^  at  ChHsknat,  at 
Si^#rin  ap  Tangno's,  atlPlbb  hen! 

Dorothy  Pbk&08i:. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

t 
t  .  , 

HISS  PENROSE  TO  MISS  TREGARNOO. 

London* 
MT  dbaIi  cousiV, 

I  coKCLUDED  my  last  letter  abruptly^' 
witbdut  tdUiBg  you  that  the  entertain- 
ment  which  was  to  isucceed  Hamlet  wad 
Lodpiaka.  We  did  not  stay  to  see  it, 
as  Mrs.  Manifdd  and  Miss  Hardy  had 
three  visits  to  m&ke  after  they  had  set 
me  down  art  home ;  but  I  f^lt  the  less 
regret  on  that  account,  as  I  was  in- 
formed it  mis  dfily  te  fin^Mshowv  ind  I 
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conceived  no  show  could  be  finer  than 
that  of  Hamlet. 

I  never  doubted  that  Mr.Fitzmar- 
maduke  had  a  soul :  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  been«otovincedo# my  error  at  the 
play.  You  know  Miss  Hardy  divided 
the  men  of  fashion  who  frequent  the 
theatres  into  such  as  have  souls,  and 
such  as  havd  iio  souls  (  that  is,  such  as 
admire  the  female  part  of  the  audience, 
and  such  as  admire '  themselves.  '  Ah, 
Winifred,  I  do  believe  that  Mr.Fitz- 
marmaduke  forgot  his  owq  e^tence  in 
his  att^ntipn  tq  me.  If  J  chanced  to 
tu;rn^9)y  eye^  towards  hi^,  {  saw  his 
&x»^  upon  myoQpu^tennficie^K&s  if  .to 
ri^ad  there  every  Kffiying  epotion  of 
fi^y  hir^^.  I  doinof:  t^tiiM  t^m  love. 
It  might ,  be  ;§iPK!o§ity ,  jto  obfte^e  4ibe 
effect  pf  the  per^i^wiQe  iOA.#ofnind 
wljiich  stiil  Retained  thp  qfig}V>9l  stamp 
of  wtur/?»ii  but,  p«rlMi|«  4i*  curiosity 
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would  not  faave.tieen  90  fljodent  if  sone 
degree  of  loi^e  hitd  Bdt  beeniixlin^ed 
witltiU 

Mn^Maniii^coinplimaitedme  iqMm 
my  laughiog  at  a.  trs^edy,  which  ^e 
said  was  a  degree  of  refiil6meiit  she 
should  not  have  expected  m  £  Wdsh 
mountaineer.  Many  well-bred  persons 
were  content  to  laugh,  at  the  &ie  diifags 
said  by  or  to  themselves,  withoutimind* 
ing  the  play ;  but  few  went  so  far  as  to 
laugh  at  what  was  intmdeld' to  nuike 
themwe^  For  her  pdrt». she  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  efther  mdted 
or  amused  at  Hamlet  ^Sie had  seen  it 
so  ciben  that  she  thought  it  encessively 
stiqpidy  excqrt  the  funeral  of  C^H^lut ; 
and  that,  to  be  sure,  was  quite  shock- 
ing. Funerals  were  very  serious  things, 
and  nobody  wished  to  be  put  m  mind 
of  them* 

Miss  Hardy  was  veiy  gay  and  versa^^ 
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tife^  as  imtai^;  tili  sbe' observed  that 
Mr.  RtEmarDbaduke's  eyes,  after  being 
turned  upon  herself  to  attend  to  some 
Uvdy  remark^  immediately  resumed 
theii!  Icitaier  dnection.  She  thea  be- 
came isilent ;  and  at  last  declared  ahe 
was.  quite  worn  out  with  tihe  fatigue  of 
sitting  86  long ;  and  she  thought  the 
duU,.hwvy9  tragedy  would  never  have 
an  end* 

'  >  When  the  play  was  over,  Mr.  Pitz- 
marmadake  first  handed  Mrs.  Mani&ld 
out  of  the  box,  then  her  niece,  and 
tbeh>me^  whom  he  did  not  quit  till.  I 
was.  seated  in  the  carriage.  This  had. 
niOt<the  effect  of  calling  forth  Miss 
Hat4y -s'  ivivacity*.  I  have  seen  her 
every  day  since,  however,  with  the 
s^e.  charming  animated  countenance 

as  before.. 

« 

Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  watches  me  with 
a  kind  of.anxie^  I  cannot  well  de- 
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scribe.  When  he  enters  the  robin,  his 
eye  glances  round  it  in  a  numient,  and 
&:es  upon  me.  When  I  move,  it  fol- 
lows me.  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
he  wishes  fM  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  me  alone ;  and  what  he  might 
d»n  say  I  tremble  to  imagine. 

I  mount  my  horse  every  morning  at 
seven  o'clock,  and,  attended  by  Jen- 
kin,  ride  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  have 
hitherto  been  only  the  Highgate  and 
Hampstead  roads,  as  being  nearest 
home ;  but  I  intend  some  morning  to 
cross  the  river  and  go  down  to  Green- 
wich, which  will  be  sn  excursion  to 
talk  of  as  long  as  I  live. 

What  a  delightful  thing  is  liberty ! 
how  dear  to  every  animal  in  the  cre- 
ation !  Jenkin  seems  let  out  of  a  cage 
when  he  escapes  from  London.  He 
snufis  up  the  fresh  air,  and  admires 
every  thing  that  is  not  a  building  or  a 
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brick-kiln;  though  always  mth  some 
seaeryation  in  fiivour  of  bis  own  coun- 
try, fbr.wbidi  I  cannot  in  conscience 
biatee  him.  H&  tongue  avails  itself  of 
its  sh|tre  of  liberty,  for  though  J^ikin 
is  not  fcqpt  at  an.  awful  distance  at 
home,  yet  the  distante  Jt'dm  home 
I»:odu6es  a  kind  of  relationship  that 
often  brings  the  lu^se  o£  ihe  black 
keffil  in  cantaM^t  with  Taf^s  tail,  and 
gives  Jeqkin  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
closing his  >  opinions  and  relating  his 
discoveries. 

My  little  Taffy,  too,  firisks  under  his 
bit  and  bridle,  and  assures  me,  by 
every  caper  in  his  power,  that  be  is 
delighted  to  escape  from  his  prison, 
though. it  afibrd  him  a  constant  supply 
of  oats.  He  would  prefer  the  scantiest 
pasture  on  the  side  of  -a  mountain,  or, 
when  the  snow  covered  his  pasture,  a 
handful  of  hay  under  a  shed,  to  all  the 
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IiUEimies  of  a  dtable^  wiihi  aihalter  round 
his  neck,  '  -   '•  -    i   i    . 

£rom^the  >  oommunioath^  temper  of 
Jenkhi^ ,.  whose/  own  eloquence  isf  the 
finest  music  Hot/eai^ireadi  his  ears,  I 
have  a^seorpt  to  imp vt  to  yoii^ ;  my .  deac 
Cousm,  of  a  Idndi^soextrafardkiaryias 
ahnost  to  exceed  belief. . .  You  would 
^inki  it  impossiUe .  for  a  man:  to  be 
poor  with  an  estatie  of  e%ht  thousand 
pounds  a^yiear:  yet  it  is  certain  that 
Sir  Theodore  Latimer  is  sa  Ditdde 
rigliithcmsandpouhds.a^jreariiito  every 
dxp^mse  that  esitisg,  driidcmg,  doath^ 
ii%,«OTV«M8,  borsee»  hoosei^  equipages, 
aad  taxeSy  can  require,  and  teU  me  if 
all  the  powers  of  arithmetic  do  not 
mske  it  m<»e  than  enough  ?  What  can 
evei^  luxury  ^demand  that  this  income 
will  not'  satisfy  ?  Ab,  my  dear  Wini- 
fredv  there  is  one  demand  liutt  is  in* 
satiable !  In  the  delicaci^  of  the  table^i 
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in  the  superfluities  of  dress,  equipage, 
and  establishment,  there  are  bounds : 
a  certain  sum  of  money  provides  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  each.  Gaming  knows 
no  bounds.  A  single  word  renders  one 
guinea  and^a  thousand  of  equal  value ; 
and  a  single  moment  is  suflSdent  for 
the  loss  of  either. 

Jmikin  tells  me  it  is  whispered  among 
the  servants  that  Sir  Theodore  has  had 
a  run  of .  ill  luck.  And  being  one  day 
in  the  hall  when  tradesmen  were  cku 
morous  for  money,  the  valet  said,  debts 
of  honour  miist  .be  paid,  but  ithat  poor 
devils  like  these. must  be  oonjient  to 
wak  till  l^e  steward  sent  up  money  out 
of  the  country.  * 

Every  debt  is  a  debt  of  honour; 
whether  owing  to  a  tradesman,  or  a 
nobleman  i  whether  contracted  for  Qe- 
cessaries,  or  at  play;  whether  guaran- 
teed by  the  laws,  or  l^  a  promise ;  but 
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who  but  a  madman  would  incur  debts 
of  the  latter  sort,  which  should  render 
him  incapable  of  discharging  those  of 
the  former? 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  bread  I 
eat,  froin  the  apprehension  that  it  is 
not  paid  for.  Grive  me  the  oat-meal  of 
my  native  fields !  Give  me  any  thing, 
rather  than  what  is  not  my  own ! 

Bridget  neither  knows*^  nor  suspects 
this.  She  believes  her  husband's  estate 
inexhaustible}  and  has  no  cares  but 
the  gratification  of  her  own  fancies  and 
the  mitigation  of  her  own  sufierings. 

.  Dorothy  Penrose* 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

^    ■ 

TO   MISS  TREpARNOO^ 
MT  DEAR  WIirURBDf 

I  TOLD  yoU|  in  my  last,  that  I  would 
go  to  Greenwich.  Yesterday  morning, 
at  five  o'clock,  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  crossed  this  vast  metropolis  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  then  a  perfect 
desert.  "  What,"  said  I,  "  is  become 
of  the  multitudes  of  human  beings 
and  horses  I  saw  before,  following  and 
meeting  each  other  ?  Eveiy  head  and 
every  hoof  at  rest,  except,  perhaps, 
some  gamesters  and  drunkards,  sitting, 
not  at  their  midnight  orgies,  for  that 
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most  be  an  obsolete  temi,  bat  their 
morning  orgies,  whieh  have  ^I}l0ted 
through  the  night  !'• 

jfenkiiii  iMrhom  liberty  hod  qualified 
to  be  my  instructor^  took  great  pride 
in  displj^g  his  town.acqut^tnent3. 
and  pointed  out  to  me  what  was 
most  cnrious  by  the  w£iy.  We  passed  ^ 
Westminster-ftidge,  ia^iid  had  ridden 
about  a  mile,  nirhen  he  milled'  a  fine 
red  and  yellow  Isilk  handkerchief,  that 

■ 

he  had  tied  loosely  about  his  neck, 
over  his  white  one.  He  stopped  hi» 
horse ;  uttered  a  cry  of  horror ;  and 
made  known  his  misfortune  to  me, 
who  had  likewise  stopped  on  he&ring 
him.  He  would  hot  lose  &e  hand- 
kerchief for  a  guinea.  It  was  a  keep- 
sake given  him  by  Gwynriah.  She 
had  bought  it  oh  purpose  for  him,  of 
a  pedlar  j  and  he  had  voWcid  to  wear 
it  on  his  wedding-day.     He  had  never 
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put  it  an  till  now,  and  tbattcqily  to  da 
me  espeoi^  credit  through  the  streets 
of  London.  He  was  sure  he  had  it  safe 
at  the  Iw'c^e.  Jeiikin  concluded  his 
harangue  with  begging  my  permission 
to  go  back  in  search  of  his  handker- 
chief. I  told  him  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  his  recovering  it»  as  we  had 
now  met  many  personei  going  to  their 
daily  labour}  but  that  I  would  not 
prevent  him  from  making  jthe  trial. 
He  turned  his  horse's  head  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and  I  rode  on. 

Jenkin  was  scarcely  out  of  sights 
when  a  man^  well  dressed^  but  neither 
well  looking  nor  well  mounted,  rode 
up  to  me.  He  went  my  pace,  and 
eyed  me  very  attentively,  but  did  not 
speak.  At  length  he  took  a  paper  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  read,  "  Tall  —  of  a 
genteel  appearance — fair  complexion 
—rosy  cheeks-*  dark  eyes  and  hair— 
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had  on  a  dark  riding-habit,  with  a 
black  hat  and  feather/'  At  the  end  of 
every  one  of  these  items,,  he  took  his 
eyes  off  the  paper,  and  looked  at  me } 
and  having  concluded,  he  put  it  in  his 
pockety  saying,  '<  I  must  be  right/' 

*<  Indeed,  sir,''  said  I,  <<  I  think  not. 
You  appear  to  me  to  be  very  unman- 
nerly. I  do  not  like  your  company; 
and  I  beg  you  will  keep  at  a  further 
distance."  I  then  darted  forward, 
putting  Ta%  on  his  full  speed. 

My  companion  gallopped  after  me*; 
but,  as  I  perceived,  by  the  soimd  re- 
ceding, that  I  gained  ground  of  him^ 
I  concluded  I  was  rid  of  his  imperti- 
nence. On  a  sudden  I  heard  the  cry 
of  «*Stop  thief!"  from  behind.  I 
looked  around  me,  and  saw  no  person 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  tiuef. 
Several,  who  seemed  to  ,he  labouiing 
men,  were,  before  me ;  and  three  or 
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four  of  these,  to  my  great  asumiah* 
inent»  ranged  themselves  across  the 
road,  stopped  my  horse,  and  held  him 
by  the  bridle.  My  pursuer  now  rode 
up,  and  taking  the  bridle  from  the 
man  that  held  it,  said  to  me,  ^  You 
cannot  escape ;  I  have  you  safe ;  but 
if  I  had  been  one  hour  later,  you 
would  have  gallopped  to  France  before 
I  could  have  caught  you.'' 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  going  fur- 
ther than  Greenwich,''  said  I. 

**  It  will  take  something  more  than 
that  to  gull  me,"  replied  the  man. 
**  That  won't  pass." 

« Tell  me,"  said  I,  "  why  I  am 
treated  so  rudely,  and  not  suffered  to 
proceed  on  my  way  ?" 

«'  Yes,"  said  one  of  the  crowd, 
whidl  by  this  time  had  as^Mdbled; 
'*  if  Miss  is  an  English-woman,  I  think 
she  has  a  right  to  know  that." 


* 
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*<She  is  a  thief/*  said  the  man. 
"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  about  T^ 

"  Have  I  the  look  of  a  thief  ?•'  de- 
manded I  of  the  man  who  had  pleaded 
the  rights  of  an  English-woman. 

**  No/*  replied  he ;  "  and  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  one  so  young  and  so 
pretty  should  be  one.  But,"  conti- 
nued  he,  addressing  my  pursuer,  *<  I 
was  the  man  that  first  stopped  the 
horse»  and  I  have  a  right  to  part  of 
the  reward.** 

"  And  I  helped  to  stop  him,**  said 
a  second. 

"  And  I  caught  the  bridle,**  said  a 
third. 

"  And  I    gave  it  into  your  own 
hands,*'  said  a  fourth. 
•   "  Gentlemen,**  said  my  pursuer,  *•  I 
will  settle  with  you  all.**     He  imme- 
diately set   spurs  to  his  horse,   and 
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having  Taffy's  bridle  in  his  hand,  we 
turned  down  a  cross-road,  and  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  several  claimants, 
before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise* 

When  we  slackened  our  pace,  I 
said  to  my  conductor,  <*  I  cannot 
blame  you  for  this  proceeding,  if  you 
really  believe  me  to  be  a  thief;  but 
I  assure  you,  you  are  under  a  mis- 
lake/' 

*«  It  is  not  my  business  to  take  your 
word  for  that,"  said  the  man. 

**  Of  what  do  you  suppose  me 
guilty  ?  of  what  do  you  accuse  me  ?" 
said  I. 

"  I  accuse  nobody,"  replied  he. 
**  I  only  secure  them.  But  it  is  nei* 
ther  my  business  to  ask  questions,  nor 
to  answer  them.  You  will  have  enough 
of  both  by-and-bye." 
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*^  May  I  ask  where  you  are  taking 
me  to  ?"  said  I. 

"  You  may,  if  you  please,*'  answered 
he ;  <<  but  it  is  unnecessary,  because 
yon  win  soon  see/' 

"  What  do  you  expect  will  be  the 
end  of  this  aflSur  ?"  said  I.  «  That 
it  is  not  my  business  to  say,*'  replied 
the  man ;  <<  but  I  hope  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  be  hanged." 

I  troubled  my  conductor  with  no 
more  questions;  but  rode  silently  by 
his  side.  He  took  me  ovei*  London- 
Bridge ;  and  I  coilld  sc^ircely  refrain 
from  thanking  him  in  my  heart,  for 
procuring  me  so  noble  a  sight ;  diasts 
without  end,  rising  closer  together  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  river,  than  ever 
they  did  in  their- native  forests. 

We  stopped  at  the  doclr  of  a  decent 
house  in  a  very  narrow  street,  my  eon- 
doctor  giving  the  horses  to  ^  shabby. 
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looking  man,  and  driving  aie  before 
him  into  a  small  back  roomi  vhose  only 
window  looked  into  an  area  three  feet 
square,  without  any  outlet*  . 

"  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit  this^" 
said  I. 

**  That's  a  good  onei''  said  the  man. 
«<  Do  you  call  the  snapping  up  of  three 
hundred  pounds*  wprth  of  lace  from  a 
haberdasher's  counter^  nothing  ?  J^er* 
haps  you  took  it  for  your  qym  pocket^ 
handkerchief/' 

<<  If  a  haberdaphfir  has  been  Mfabed 
of  kee/'  said  Z,  «  I  suppose  either  he 
or  some  of  his  people  can  identify  the 
thief:  your  best  way  would  be  to  bring 
him>  here*". 

*'  I  believe,''  said  the  man,  ^*  I  know 
the  best.w^y  of  doing  my  own  busi- 
ness without  troubling  you  for  your 
advice."    . 

"  Will  yoi^  favour  me  with  pen,  ink, 
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and  paptf  »*'  said  I ;  *'  and  is  there  any 
person  here  ii^ho  vnH  take  a  note  into 
Portraan^quare  for  money  r' 

**  You  may  have  any  thing  here  for 
immey,^  replied  the  man,  **  except 
leave  to  go  out  of  this  room.  You  are 
not  a  novice  in  the  bimness.  I  believe 
you  afean  old  offimder,  tfaoi^h  you 
are  a  yoong  woman,  I  think  I  have 
seen  your  &ce  befiire ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  were  upon  the  fUl  tik  for  Dover.'* 

**  Be  BO  good  as  to  teUmeifaow  you 
knowtfaat?''saidI. 

*<  Dkl'not  you  set  off  on  the  scamper 
as  aeon  its  yoii  saw  I  was  up  to  you?** 
said  the  mau« 

'*  May  not  an  innocent  young  woman 
endeavour  to  get  oiit  of  company  that 
is  not  agreeable  to  her  ?*'  said  I. 

**  I  believe  my  company  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  agreeable  ,ta  you/' 
answered  the  man.     ♦*  But  innocent 
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young  ladies  are  not  airing  themselves 
at  that  time  of  the  day ;  nor  do  they 
scour  the  country  alone/' 

Pen,  ink,  and  piqper  were  now  given 
me  by  my  conductor,  who  sat  down 
while  I  wrote  a  vtote  to  Sir  Theodore 
Latimer,  informing  him  where  I  was^ 
the  reason  of  my  detention,  and  b^- 
ging  hb  aid  for  my  deliverance.  Mr. 
Seizemt  for  .such  I  found  was  the  name 
of.  the  man,  read  the  direction  akmd, 
sayings  with  a  sneer,  <<  One  of  your 
friends,  I  suppose  ?  I'll  warrant  you  do 
not  want  for  them,  with  such  a  &ce  as 
yours }  but  I  fimcy.  their  protection 
won't  do  you  much  good^  in  such  a 
business  as  this." 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  Winifred,  that 
I  believe,  by  the  man's  lode,  and  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  ywTdJriends^ 
he  meant  something  very  scurrilous. 
I  took  no  notice  of  this ;  but  requested 
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to  have  cofieCf  which  was  brought  me. 
I  was  then  locked  hiy  and  left  to  make 
my  breakfast  and  reflejstions  at  my 
leisure. 

Surely,  thought  I,  Bridget  is  right* 
If  liberty  be  deaiied  me  because  I  am 
young  and  a  female,  I  had  better  be 
the  prisoner  of  cuttom  in  my  cousin's 
splendid  mansion,  than  -of  mistak^fi 
justice  in  thiaglocHiiy  cabin.  I  had 
better  rmiain  .tibeite,  where  an  ideal 
power  0f  ^M]gement  is  left  me,  than 
be  locked  up  here,  whence  I  know  I 
cannot  escape.  I  had  no  fears,  how* 
ever,  of  remaining  ]ong  in  my  present 
cpofinemrait.  The  blunder  was  so  pal- 
paUe,  that  its  explanation  appeared 
certain. 

1  had  an  opportunity  of  uninter* 
mpted  Qontemplation  during  fibur  hours, 
at  the  eo^  of  which  time  my  dopr  was. 
unlocked,  imd  Mr.  Seizem  entered  the 
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room  with  Sir  Theodwe  Latimer,  Mr. 
Mfldmay,    Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke,    and 
Jenkin  Price ;  Sir  Theodore  saying  to 
Mr.  Seizem  as  he  entered,  <<  I  tell  you 
she  is  a  young  lady  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  North^Wales,  and  nearly 
related  to  Lady  Latimer,  whose  con- 
stant companion  she  haa  been  these 
two  months  past.    My  dear  Dorothy/' 
continued  he,  taking  my  hand,  '<  you 
have  played  off  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, till  they  have  nearly  lodged  you 
in  a  prison.    This  good  gentleman  is 
so  little  accustomed  to  see  young  ladies 
of  your  appearance  scampmng  along 
the  roads  by  themselves,  that  he  very 
natnrally  imagined  you  were  escaping 
from  justice.    If  you  do  not  conform 
a  little  to  the  manners  of  the  world, 
we  must  send  you  back  to  your  grand- 
mother in  Merionethriiire,  where  you 
may  gnllop  about  in  safety.^' 
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^  He8v«a  foibid !"  cried  Mr.  Fitz- 
marmadukey  i^ho^beibreihis  time  had 
seized  my  other  hand  attd  kissed  it. 
^  That  would'  be  to  iOonfirm  the  tor- 
ture I  have  endurfed  sinw^  I  learned 
that  you  were  so  uiwcrwytaBly  nim^ 
isg.  You*  will  need  ho  mother'  lesson 
than  this  adventure.  But  why  might 
I  not  have  known  of  these  mormn^t 
airings?  why.^>as  I  not  petmitted  to 
have  tibe  honoui;  of  attending,  you?  I 
thought,  Jenkin^  you-  had:. lieeti  too 
fliudi  yduv  lady's  friend  to:  suffer  lief 
to  ride  out  alohe;'^ 

Jenfcin,  wlio%sd  all  thia  while  stood 
blubberiug  in^a-iomer,  now  advanced 
and  mAf  ^  She  did  not  go  alohe.  I 
was  widi*her.  And  if  it  had  not  been 
for  diat  cui^ed  handkerchief  (God  for*- 
give  me  for  calling  it  so),  I  woidd  have 
pulled  die  beatmanin  London  off  his 
horse,  that  had  dared  to  call  my  young 
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mistress  a  thief!  Ayai  b^ine  he  had 
said  it !  If  he  had  but  looked  as  if  he 
thought  it !'' 

<<  Tlien,  Jenkin/'  said  I, ''  I  am  glad 
you  lost  your  handkerchief  ^  for  I  had 
rather  this  gentlmnan  coaunitted  a  vio* 
lenee  than  you.*' 

*<  O,  merciiid !''  exclaimed  Jeokin/ 
holding  up  his  hands,  <<  what  iHU  my 
poor  master  and  mistress  say  wb«a 
th^  find  their  dear  youi^  laify  has 
been.tak^n  up  for  a  thief!  O,  i^hat  a 
place  must  London  be,  when  such  a 
holy  angel  is  mistaken  for  a  thief!" 

Mr.  Mildmay  now  piiUmy  arm  in  his, 
and  said,  ««  My  dear  Dorothy,  I  little 
thou^  of  meeting  you  in  such  a  situ* 
ation  as  this.  Though  I  am  the  last  to 
address  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  assured 
that  I  am  not  the  least  interested  in 
your  welfare.   Mr.Seizem  can  have  no 
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objection  to  admit'  oar*  ^jdulft  >te9tiiiiony 
in yooT/favour.*^    '  vj.«^^  i  ..  .  i 

**  It  is  not  my'lnisifi^^'to^adiiait 
any  body's  joint  testimony/*  said  Mr. 
SeiMm,  in  jrather  9  surly  tone. 

*^  I  bdieve  you  know  .who  I  am/' 
s^  Sit  Theodore;  h&tightily.  ' '  - 
-^  I  betie^e  I'  dxy,  sir/'  replied  the 
min  of  buriness; '  with '  a  signific^it 
loolu  ^f  I  betiere  I  have 'seen  your 
faoo/bafore.  -If  J  am  not'  mistaken, 
you  are  SirVjTheodore  iMin^t^'' 

"This,  young*  4ady/'  tejoihted.Sir 
Tbeodoi^.inrtf'lowertoite,  ^*  ha^  been 
living  in  my  house  these  two  months/ 
and  has  scarcely  evet  been  out  of  it." 

"  I  am  the  son  of  Sir  Robert* FStz: 
marmaduke  of  Trelanwyn,  in  Devon- 
shire/' said  Mr.  Rtzmarmaduke.  "  I 
cane  to.  town  with  this  lady  abont  tWo* 
months  ago^  and  during  thede  last  five 
weeks  there  hair  scarcely  %een  a  day  in 
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with  her  and  Lady  LAtimary  togediei^ 
at  Sir  Thfodkw^'a  hou«." 

«*  I^  me  9pefdi/'  <»iftd.  Jeokin.  ^  I 
know.  mor^<  tiiisA  W^  body*.  L  liSKe 
attcinded  vf^  y«m(g  lody  ^mmc^  she 
was  as  high,  1^  my  elhow^.  I  caaie  up 
with  heA  tp  thi9  oopfl)  wded  blood- 
tiMistycity^  and.IknpitL^  has. never 
beeA.  out  of  3ir  Th^o^ife  Latimer's 
hous^  witliovl^;m«,  ^npe  ^e  came  to  it. 
I  am  her.pjiKn  maQ  hcipre  j.  though  I  am 
wwt;  bod)rfs  iWi.  at  home/  Pray, 
Mr.  Thii^untt^  w,ben  waa  your  lace 
stolfw?^' 

<'  I«Astt  S^twdsyj''  answered   Afr« 

'^  The9  rU  tali^  my  solemQ  oatii^" 
said*  Jenkiiv  '^  that  Mi^Si  Penrose  was 
witbiA  doqrs/aU  that  blessed  day:  and 
sor  Tin  su^.^  AfostBetoil^  q^riadg^s 
maid,  aq^^ame^^  t)«.  poitcar/' 


"^  Tlmti  it  iiitto  most  extrabrdihary 
bmihefln  I^  evMr  nxet^th  in  the-^cte- 
ooorse  of  n^  ^"  utA-Ht.  Bta/sm, 

"  Mt.SuDOiki''  flbidr  M r.  Mildiffi^, 

<*  lyteMi)'  sk-,  but:  I  dok"  ititdr- 
nqmed)  lAvSltifeenAv  **"  Iti  is  ui^  bosi- 
aMs««b  Ia&w  eoifty  btf^i  ihe  good  as 
neH'asvtto  ba(d>;  dMlpLMf  suiwr-I  iftfr^ 
heiMl  jwof  muM  iI»i«^'l^>iwitHotu;• 
a(■a•tU^f>.glNMtl  bei^'  tticktfd  to  i<k 

Nbl*$  ib^  4(  #ill  tttl<'3fOtf  tte  -t^iiole  «(^ 

worth,  as  thby  fiiyfi  im^edDiailKdten  by 
sofllebiMi^?"  YtMl-'ftriBiadBfttr-that,  I 

fi(•M»,t^8y^^l;i^tM«h«fdlU{»,  "if 

yM  nil  ttb«brte«U^a»ir  @«bstdi0r,  thi* 
is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  lady." 

c  « 
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"  Sir,"  said  Mr.SeisSem,  f'.yon  say 
you  are  the  son  of  ^  baronet* .  I  will 
admit  it;  for.  I  cannot' disprove  it :  but 
I  have  had  sons ;  of  baronets  in  this 
room  before  now ;  and  I  always  took 
the  liberty  to  speak  as  I  pleased  in  iny 
own  house.  I  was  not  speaking  to  you, 
but  to  Mn.Mildmay,  sii:*  And  as  r  to 
its  not  being  a  fit  place  for  a  lady»  very 
good  la^ieSi  maids  and  widows,  have 
be6n»infit.;;  and  some  have  gone  from 
tills  pltfoetd  a. worse.  And  so,  sk," 
turning  to  Mr*  JMildmay^  **  I  repeat  iny 
question^  Do  you  grant  me  diat  a  coa- 
sidierablQ  quantiV  of  Valuable  laoe  has 
been  stolen  .by.  jsomiBbody  P?^  .'it,  - 

«  Indeedf    Mr*Seizem,''    sdidc  Sir 
Theodore,  "  our  stay  may  be  of  t^e^ 
utmost  consequence  to  Lady  Latimer. 
She  has  long  been  in  a  ^iy  bad^^taba, 
of  health ;  and  she  has  beeitan  &»  all  ^ 

'•..'.!  J  '.  vt  .:!  li  ton  •%' 
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« 

raoming,   on  account  of  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  her  cousin/' 

"  Sir/*  replied  Mr.  Seizem,  "  I  knoyr 
you  are  a  baronet.  That  needs  no  proof. 
I  have,  as  I  ssud,  seen  your  face  before. 
Bat,  sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  baronet, 
or  even  of  a  lord.  I  expect  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  answer  before  I  proceed  in  the 
business ;  and  I  believe  a  gentleman 
like  him,  that  is  a  gentleman,  and. 
knows  ho^  to  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man, *  would  hare  given  it  me  before, 
if  he  had  not  been  prevented.'' 

*'  I  do  believe  the  lace  has  been 
stolen,*'  said  Mr.  Mildms^y. . 

"  Very  weU,  sir,**  replied  Mr. 
Seizem.  <*  Now  we  shall  get  on  with 
business.  I  presume  then,  sir,  that 
of  course  you*w91  have  no  objection 
to  admit  that  I  am  one  of  the  people 
employed  to,  discover  the  thief?" 

c  S 
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<^  I  have  no  ^doubt  oi  it,'*  mplied 
Mr.  Mildfoay. 

•<  T%en,  «ir,  I  look  upon  Aese 
thttiga  as  satssfaotority  piyxved  j  ^aod  I 
^  oa  to  state*  that  I  am  iUmJahed 
i«di  a,da8cripitioiL  of  peraoB,  dreas,  aad 
ao  £arth.  I  g^  a  scent.  I  ree^ire  in- 
fbimatioB  that  mxA  a  one  is  foiepadng 
to  ieave  the  kiBgdom.  Diffemat  rasre- 
Jnofts  ana  properly  watched.  I  taioe 
^ne.  A  young  woman,  amweiwg  at 
all  pointa,  eomea  pn  bGr8d>aiak»  alone, 
at  the  linuaMl  hnqr  of  haif  paatitfiMe  in 

<'  I  tell  ypoxkf  laJstfiTt  aha  was  «0t 
alone^'^  interrupted  Jaakin^  ^  I  was 
with  her ;  only  I  just  turned  hack  to 
]oak  fbr  a  f^uy  aflfc  handkeiKaUef ; 
{  wish  it  had  iioen  at  Haoover^  though 
thie  poof  handkerchief  wm  not  an  iauH 
neither.  I  doabt  it  haa  got  hisfcp  WMsae 
hands/' 
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Without  Tiotking  lF«!kin*8  remarks, 
Mr.Seizem  proceeded.  "  Now,  sir, 
what  I  wodd  al^  is  exactly  this :  tf 
such  a  young  |)erson  was  not  Hie  "per- 
mh  i  was  in  seatfcfe  <#,  Whitt  c8se  ca\AA 
•he  b«  ?  I  onfy  ^beg  to  be  liifotmed 
what  dse  I  cc»dd  fciq)iX)8e  herto fee?" 

"  Htfw^vfer  ^peartiftceS  ini^t  feVbur 

your  »ciipid<ft*>"  ««a  »ir.  ifil&iaty, 

«  y<m  «id«K)t  Irtft  bfe  convinced  *f<rtf 
that  she  is  a  young  lady  «f  good  fertfly 
Mid  cM»e«i<3!nfc  I  think,  tfce^efbre, 
we  m*y  part  even  <fa  b6th  sidl^.  Ydu 
will  Ttftnil  Ihb  ttddhg  Mite  Peiiroae  be- 
ftm  a  magisttftW ;  W^  wifl  *ay  nothing 
of  ftlse  imprisonment.  Tliet*  is  * 
poMd  note  lor  the  lady's  tdStty  Vmd 
1  wish  you  a  good  ttidrfttog." 

W«  were  then  going,  but  Jenkiii 
eried,  "  Hold!  stop  abitl  S6  fa*,  66 
good ;  but  vh«fe  is  Tafiy  ?  I  wafW«ft 
the  poor  soul  is  a  prisoner  too  j  and  If 

c  4 
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he  does  not  neigh  when  jbe ,  hears  my 
tongue^  and  follow  me  as  soon  as  he  is 
loose,  why  let  him  be  a  prisoner  still. 
That's  all  I  say/*  Jenkin  was  shown 
to  a  neighbouring  livery  stable^  where 
Tafiy  was  delivered  to  him,  to  the 
great  joy  of  both  parties.  *  Sir  Theo* 
dore's  coach  was  waiting  at  the  end  of 
the  street ;  I  got  into  it  with  the  three 
gentlemen,  and  we  were  set  down  in 
Portman-Square« 

I  must  stop  to  tell  you,  my  dear 
Winifred,  that  you  would  .not  like 
riding  in  one  of  thqse  little  moving 
houses.  It  is  not  so  natural  a  motion 
as  walking,  or  so  exhilarating  as  riding 
on  horseback.  It  affects  both  the  hea4 
and  stomach,  like  tobacco,  or  any  other 
poisonous  narcotic ;  though  .this  eflfect, 
as  in  the  other  poisons,  wears  off  by 
habit.  Instead  of  being  free  of  the 
world,  one  is  in  a  state  of  confinement ; 
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and  instead  of  looking  all  around  at 
the  objects  of  one's  cuiiosityi  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  <Hie  just  gets  a 
glance  at  thofte  opposite  through  a  hole 
or  a  plate  of  glass. 

I  learned  by  the  way  that  Jenkin 
had  not  reached  home  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  that  my  unusual  absence  had  oc- 
casioned great'  anxiety  in  the  family. 
His  relation  wieus  not  calculated  to  di* 
minish  it.  He  had  proceeded  to  Green- 
wich without  alarm,  though  not  with- 
out some  surprise,  imagining  that  I  was 
before  him.  Not  finding  me  there, 
he  had  enquired  of  various  persons, 
both  stationary  and  on  the  road,  if 
they  had  seen  me.  All  agreed  that 
they  had  not;  and  some  were  certain 
I  could  not  have  passed  that  way. 

Jenkin's  distress  was  now  extreme. 
He  had  heard  of  kidnappers,  people 
who  stole  children,  and  conveyed  them 

c  5 
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to  the  plantatioB&i  though  far  what 
purpose^  or  to  what  plaotatioQs,  he  did 
not  know,  H^  thought  that  if  child* 
ran  wer^i  m  wy  way,  beneficial  to  the 
stealers,  young  womra  might  not  be 
altegfthw  nnpofitable;  and  he  was 
convinced  I  was  kidnapped. 

Having  thus  decided  my  fate»  Jea- 
kin  hastened  to  unfold  it  to  the  family 
in  Portman«»Square«  The  houne  was 
instantly  in  confusion*  Sir  Theodore 
could  resolve  upon  nothing;  my  cousin 
was  in  fits ;  Mr*  Mildmay  was  sent 
for  I  and  Mrs.  R^ail  declared  it  was 
what  she  always  expected»  and  that 
such  Welshified,  rantipole  d^ngs  could 
tiet  possibly  come  to  any  other  end. 

This  motley  scene  lasted  till  the  ar- 
rival  of  Mr.  Mildmay,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Fitemarmaduke.  The 
latter  gentleman  raved:  the  former 
sent  for  Jenkin,  and  examined  him« 
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Mr.  FititmarniBdiike  culrsed  the  h&nd- 
kerchief,  and  blained  Jenkin.  Ji^hkin 
bkined  hiintelfl  btit  endeavout^  to 
ttc^pftte  the  handkei-cfaibfi  The  kid- 
ttapping  echetHe  Ml  to  the  groiitad; 
but  I  was  ceftainly^  pethA|>s>  itrecover- 
aldy  lMt«  Mr.  Mildlnay  proposed 
sending  dti  actount  of*  the  ajSair  to 
Bow-Street}  fttld  Mr.  Fitzmarmadukfe 
^^^  tS^^g  to  be  the  bearer  cf  it,  when 
my  note  arrived,  and  matters  took  an- 
other turn.  My  cousin's  grief  and 
tetrdr  w^re  chaiifgdd  iiito  anger  and 
teproadliMi  She  no  sooner  knew  I 
was  saf^,  than  her  fears  reverted  to 
herself,  and  the  itajury  she  might  sus- 
tain by  thife  ih6tk.  Sir  Theodore  or- 
dered the  coach  ;  Mr.  Mildmay  aild 
Mr.  F^t2iti]annadtike  begged  permis- 
sion to  attend  him  ;  and  Jenkin,  with 
a  tear  in  one  feye,  and  joy  in  the  other, 

c  6 
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claimed  the  privilege  of  getting  up 
behind. 

I  felt  something  like  a  culprit  as  I 
approached  my  cousin :  but,  thoi^ht 
I,  fear  is  the  offspring  of  guilt.  I  am 
not  guilty,  and  I  will  not  be  afraid. 
Mr.  Mildmay  held  my  hand,  and  pre- 
sented me  to  Bridget,  saying,  "  1  have 
great  pleasure  in  restoring  to  you  your 
amiable  cousin  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
soon  make  her  forget  the  disagreeable 
accident  that  has  befallen  her,'*. 

'*  I  am  certainly  very  haf^y  to  re- 
ceive her,  sir,"  answered  Bridget  i  "but 
I  as9ui*e  you  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  consequences  of  her  adventure.  I 
am  so  ill  with  the  fright,  that  I  cannot 


move.** 


Mrs*  Retail  seconded  my  cousin. 
She  said  she  was  positive  her  lady 
would  not  recover  it  this  winter,  if 
ever  she  did ;  for  she  had  never  seen 
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her  lady  so  ill  in  all  her  life ;  and 
thought,  to  be  sure,  she  must  have 
died  outright,  in  spite  of  every  thing 
that  she  herself  could  do  for  her,  and 
every  stratagem  she  could  devise. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
warmth  of  your  ladyship's  affection  for 
Miss  Penrose,''  said  Mr;  Fitzmarma- 
duke,  "  or  of  the  unfortunate  effect  her 
loss  must  have  produced  on  so  delicate 
a  constitution  as  yours  ;  but  I  am 
also  afraid  she  must  have  sufiered  her* . 
self.  You  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  terror,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  me,  '^  when  that  fellow  was 
leading  you  you  knew  not  whither.*' 

^<  I  should  have  been  greatly  alarmed 
if  I  had  not  known  his  motive/'  re- 
plied I ;  *^  but,  finding  I  was  mistaken 
for  a  thief,  I  felt  no  uneasiness,  as  I 
believed  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  my  honesty." 
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<<  And  WM  not  it  sufficiently  ter* 
rible/*  said  my  cousin,  **  to  be  locked 
up  in  the  bouse  of  a  thief4akW|  or 
whatever  the  creature  was  ?'* 

**  The  house  was  a  very  disagreeable 
one,"  said  I ;  <'  but  I  thought  my 
fiiends  had  only  to  appear,  to  deliver 
me  from  it." 

«  Well,"  rejoined  Bridget,  *•  if  your 
feelings  and  your  constitution  are 
adapted  to  such  scenes,  I  beg  yon  to 
remember  that  mine  are  not.  Another 
shock  like  this  would  inevitably  de*- 
stroy  me,  if  I  should  survive  the  firiif 

"  My  dear  niece,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  **  I  sympathise  with  your  sufier* 
iDgs ;  but,  in  this  case,  our  Dorothy 
has  only  acted  contrary  to  estaUished 
rules  by  allowing  her  servant  to  leave 
her.  She  went  out  properly  attended, 
and,  if  Jenkin  bad  not  unfortunately 
lost  his  handkerchief,  would  probably 
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have  returned  siife,  end  ia  due  time. 
Had  Miss  Penroae  been  acquainted 
with  the  precautions  that  custcnn  has 
rendered  necessary  for  tlie  protection 
of  young  ladies,  she  would,  on  no  ac* 
count,  have  suflfered  her  man  to  quit 
hw:  though  it  must  be  owned  her 
being  taken  for  a  thief  was  an  event 
not  to  be  foreseen  or  imagined/' 

«*  Nothing  could  be  more  unlikely,'' 
said  Bridget;  '^but  there  were  dis* 
asters  more  dreadful,  to  which  she  was 
more  exposed:  and  if  she  had  had  the 
good  fmtune  to  escape  them  all,  what 
would  people  think  of  her  ?" 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Retail,  <'  if  I  had 
met  any  lady  in  such  a  marUeous 
harum  scarum  way,  that  I  should  have 
had  no  scruple  to  think  she  was  not  the 
most  eorrectest  of  all  the  ladies  in  the 
world*" 
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Mr.  Mildmay  fixed  his^eye^  upon  the 
waiting-woman ;  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke's 
flashed  ynth  indignation-;  mine  filled 
with  tears.  Sir  Theodore  isaid,  in  a 
stem  voice,  "  Retail,  leave  the  room.*' 
Retail  obeyed  in  silence }  though  she 
did  not  shut  the  door  with  her  ac^ 
customed  gentleness. 

"  You  have  suffered  that  woman's 
tongue  to  take  unwarrantable  liberties," 
said  Sir  Theodore  to  his  lady.  "  You 
will  one  day  feel  its  venom  yourself." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  said  my  cousin. 
**  My  life  depends  upon  her.  She  has 
been  so  long  used  to  attend  me,  and  is 
so  clever,  and  so  affectionate,  that  I 
should  die,  if  it  were  not  for  her  care. 

"  I  knew  a  lady  in  the  country, 
said  Mr.  Mildmay,  *<  who  commissioned 
her  coachman  to  buy  a  pair  of  hcnrses. 
He  bought  a  pair  that  were  extremely 
beautiful ;  but,,  before  they  would  set 
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oS\  they  reared  and  plung^d^  The 
gates  were  set  open;  the  coachman 
whipped  with  all  his  might,  and  never 
failed  to  make  them  dash  through.  If' 
the  lady  paid  a  visit,  the  same  cere- 
mony  was  repeated  at  her  setting  out 
to  return  home.  She/«was  at  first 
planned;  but  the  coachman  assiuing 
her  there  was  no  danger,  for  that  he 
knew  how  to  manage  them,  she  be- 
came reconciled  to  their  vicious  habits.  - 
By  degrees,  the  coachman  grew  to  be 
a  man  of  exceeding  bad  conduct. 
Knowing  how  necessary  his  skill  in 
coachmanship  was  to  his  lady,  he 
diank,  neglected  his  duty,  and  was  in- 
solent. She  was  often  importuned  by 
W  friends  to  discharge  him ;  but  she 
constantly  refused,  saying,  her  life  was 
at  stake ;  for  no  other  man  could  drive 
her  hcNTses.  At  length  his  behaviour 
was  so  intolerable,  that  she  found  her- 
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telf  obl%ed  to  part  ivith  him;  And  die 
parted  with  her  horses  also^  a  it  ms 
impossible  ftny  other  ooaohmaa  oooM 
manage  them.  I  knew  the  igeilkte- 
raan  who  boagbt  them.  They  fo- 
got  all  tiieir  pranks^  after  two  or  th^ 
tioKs  driviagy  ftnd  were  remaricably 
steady  eimr  after.  Hiesre  was  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  tbey  haA  beea  twgUt 
them  by  the  mav»  to  «nlian«c  his  oit 
coB8eqHence$  and  bis  lady  wis  cob* 
voiced  that  ha  li£^  might  not  hare 
been  in  dftnger^  if  ^e  had  ohaaged 
her  coachmaB/' 

''  I  onderstimd  yom*  storj^  aic,"  aid 
my  oottsin ;  <<  its  appbcsMion  ife  ^ 
vious ;  but  I  cannot  he^  fancying  tftit 
i  am  a  better  judge  of  my  own  fed* 
Higs,  than  your  lady  m  the  rountry  ms 
of  her  coacfama&^i  management  9 
bis  hoiwi.  Rctaii^s  improper  t^r^^ 
sions  were  dibtated  by  her  attaching 


to  me,  9md  Jber  <ceD3f  aAMoo  £ar  «iy  m- 

'*  I  Mn  not  fit  to  live  AmG^^  yoo,'' 

clmee  lietweM  right  and  wrong  would 
be  steady,  if  right  and  wrong  were 
known  to  me ;  but  your  customs  have 
confounded  them  so,  that  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  If  my 
cousin  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  retiun  to 
my  native  mountains,  where  I  shall  be 
free  alike  from  danger  and  suspicion.'* 
Eveiy  one  now  joined  to  soothe  me, 
and  I  dried  my  tears.  But,  my  dear 
Winifred,  I  do  not  like  the  manners  of 
the  world.  My  most  indifferent  actions 
lead  to  serious  consequences :  the  loss 
of  a  handkerchief  subjects  me  to  im- 
prisonment, and  the  malicious  insi- 
nuations of  a  waiting-maid.  I  will 
leave  my  cousin's  house  no  more  till  I 
quit  it  for  ever.     Within  her  walls  I 
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can  commit  no  heinous  mistake ;  and 
I  rejoice  that  the  company  of  Mr. 
Mildmay,  Mn  Fitzmarmaduke,  and 
Miss  Hardy,  a  pleasure  from  which  no 
injury  can  befal  me,  is  left  me  there. 

Dorothy  Penrose. 
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LETTER  XIX. 


*■  . 


TO   MISS  TREGARNOG. 

LondoHm 

,    HT  PEAR  WSinrRBD9     ..       ' 

Ok  the  day  of  my  jiat^  uBlucky  ad^ 
veoture,  we  ;8aw  ..nQJ^Qdy;  bi{t'  Mr* 
Mildmay  and  Mr.  Fitzmannaduke^ 
On  the  following  day  my  friend  Miss 
Hardy  came,  before  the  usual  time,  to 
learn  the.  cause  of  such  an  exclusion. 
She  begird  it  with  uni(eigned  astonish-, 
ment,  ,  To  thi^  succeeded  immoderate 
Is^ffl^tery  wd  pa  .thf^t  the  warmest 
Qoi}gratula|iqn8  on  wjhat  she  termed 
my  lib^ratioi); ir9m  prison,  mixed  with 
a  por^on  of  that  irony  which  entera 
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into  her  kindest  language.  '<  How 
happy  am  I/'  said  she,  '<  that  I  did  not 
hear  of  your  falling  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  till  that  good  old  lady  had 
opened  her  eyes,  and  set  you  firee! 
I  am  not  devoted  to  fits,  like  our  dear 
Lady  Latimer,  but  I  am  certain  no 
chair  or  sofa  in  the  house  could  have 
held  me.  After  having  tried  them  all, 
I  must  have  intreated  Mrs.  M&nifold 
to  ord^r  t!ie  carriage,  a!nd'  I  sAioutA' 
have  driven  aMPtrrer  thetowh  in-setttii' 
ofyou:'^ 

^*  But  how  could'ycm 'have  sat  in  the 
carriage?"  said  li 

"O,  I  shotddiiot  have  sat  stfff  tt#eiift; 
you  know.  rsfaot^d'Have  desired  the 
coachman  to  diive  a^  hst  as  possiUe ; 
and  the  speed  of  itx^  horseis,  and  Ibe 
quick  successioti  of  ol]§eethi  woiiid 
have  been  in  unison  vritib  tty^  eager- 
ness to  find  you.     I  shoukt  iMf  -elBa^ 
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mmd  weary  fiure  aad  pesaoa  thftb  I 
had  ^OMt,  audi  paaoedL" 

*'  Ymi.QDulfL  have  done'tfaat  better 
ifjoa.hadidiiYieii  slowljs,''  said  L    . 

^I  hei^  yeonpardQii,''  replied  Misa 
Hanl^^t*  ''It  dsapoQ^P evei^'  body:  at  9^ 
ghoQ^*  boanet^  sfaaiwdi  paltiie^  or  rid- 
iag  faabiti  not  ezoepted.  All  I  can 
poaiibl^  kHiow  of  outwardiappeaianoeai 
I  aee  in  aimiHiient;" 

'^  Attd^  ^dwn.yoo  had-^beem  weary  .of 
driving  ?*'  said  1/ 

'*  ISien:  I  should  have^  come-  and 
mingled.niy  tews  yadiLady  Latimer's^ 
I  shocdd  have  perpieioed  myself  to 
death  with  conjeetores  of  where  you 
might  possiUy.be ;  andi  I  riKmld  have 
wearied,  every:  one  else  to  distraction 
mih  assertions  of  where*  you  could 
not  posaflbfy  be ;  and*  when  I  had  ex« 
haus^  b^  I  sides  of  the  question, 
y<mr.  note*  woukl  have  comey  and  I 
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should  have  found  you  in.  a  place 
where  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  imagi- 
nation could  not  have  reached  you  — 
the  lock-up  house  of  a  sheri£Ps  officer, 
or  a  police-officer,  or  some  other  kind 
of  officer,  not  in  the  regulars,  and  of  a 
specie  quite  unknown  to  me.  But»  my 
dear  Dorothy,,  as  I  may  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  a 
gentleman  of  this  description,  do  me 
the  favour  to  tell  me  what  sort /of  a 
personage  he  may  be."     .     -. 

**  In  his  person,  something  like  other 
men ;  in  his  manners,  rather  different* 
He  is  a  man  of  consequence,  because 
he  possesses  an  authority  over  others : 
he  is.  a  man  of  wisdom,  because  his 
arguments  are  supported  by  power: 
he  is  a  man  of  business,  because  he  is 
much  employed,  and  his  employment 
demands  activity  and  contrivance :  and 
be  is  a  man  of  method,  and  almost 
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«  man  of  law»  from  having  frequently 
attended  triab  end- examimtions.)  I 
found  him  insolent^  !8iyrly/-and  poai* 
tivt,  till  he  was  coni^icted  of  ate  error  j 
when  he  became,  as  I  bef ieve; ;  moat 
men  do  on  such  an  occaaipn^;  ^  U^e 
more  humble/'  '  .;j'>U!'.. 

A 

/<  My  dear  Dorothy,  I  do  not  like 
thi3'  man ;  we  Will  have  ndthiiig;  ffnore 
to  say  to  him.  I  know  v«0Dae  :Vfury .  in- 
tereatiAg  young  iadied  whc^  i<^Mild  have 
fainted  in  aoch  cetnpafliy/  X cam  glad 
you  did  not^rvBut,  'smoualy,  'tell  me 
whether  you  hav^  not  madft^Mfpe.re- 
fltetions  cm  thepropq^y^f  the  wnd&m 
system  of  things?  Do  pofclyoujithink 
there  is  aomething  saluUry  mr  the  cua- 
tom  that  confinea  a  young  .la<iy  at 
hom^y  or  ateda  hei*  out  undei;  a  aafe 

Conductor?"  ',.0  •  ..■■!:;i  ..:    .r-. 

"Tlhe  tH[iiv»r8*AipTev(A*pce  of  this 
custom  haa  i^endered  cjMil^nnity  to  Jt 
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indi^aiaUer'^wplied  I ; ^ tfiid  Iper* 
iceiw  lihttl  my  syMMD  iis  to  opponle 
•to  i^eMfal  tnttanttiB,  w  'liflbte  to  be 
iriosii  Iter  ivhat  ik  is  not,  th*t  it  is 
noMfe  to  i>ractiseit.  I-fM  fimt  I  am 
right  I  hot,  iHdMs  my  eotrnttymra 
contemporaries  had  the  Mffie  ideas  of 
ijg^ty  my  single  opfaiioii  moat,  and 
Wight  tO'gli^  "way  before  theirs.  That 
a^vTcman  who  is  ciq[>able  of  managing 
1^  home  might'ride  to^Oreenwidi  alotie, 
1  cannot  doiAt^^;  but  >>wlien  mankind 
liave  agreed  fhat  she  shall  not  doM« 
-die  mnst  submit  to  <he  regsdatisn. 
What  no  modest  ^tnd  reqpeetaMe 
^woman  does,  no  one  'should  dam  to 
do.  I  was,  before  this,  so  w^  awaft 
of  the  force  of  your  oUMoms, '  that  h 
was  not  my  intention  to  violate  any  of 
them.  My  riding  out  early  was '  in 
in  order  that  I  might  not  deprive 
Lady  Latimer  of  my  company  smd 
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attentin,  and  my  aemiBt^»tMviag/aie 
wu  accideiitaL  Had  it  not  btteoifor 
these  two  ckcinutances*  I  baHrethe 
tttiioiky  of  Mn  Mildmay  to  ss^,. that 
my  fliriiig  wai  ua€^onediby  tbe.ctis- 
timis  of  ioeiet^  Art  I  atttU  8Mh 
retam  to  t(e  3flgrlttm  dF  my  r  native 
mouiiteras,  wUne  the  initierums  de- 
•orees  o^ifiiduon  are  Utde  kaoM/^ 

^  Heaven  forbid  r .  asckimed  Mbs 
HaMfy.  '<  RaAer  I&uq  ioae  tin  plot- 
sure  of  your  copqpmy,  I  wmiMiUbw 
yoatOifide^itittiyiioiBr,  or  in^any  .w«y 
you  pleased.  I  .woidd  even  maibemy 
monnog  visits  tO' yon  at.tkat.cttadeW- 
ao,  I  believe  it  is  only  att  butworkf^ 
of  die  hmf  yoitr  Bttle  lodced-iqi  pw* 
lour.  I  would  idmost  endnare  tiie  con* 
versation /of  die  governor  for  the  sake 
of  yours." 

VThen/'  sftid  I,  <<you  will  pass  a 
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'  few^months  with  me  at  f%is  Morwyn- 

nicm?** 
'     <<  Ah,   that  I  oouldf''  cried  Miss 

Hiirdj.  ^  If  you  had  hut  asked  me 
•to  visit  yoii  in  Iiidia,  there  might  have 

been  some  hc^es  of  my  getting  there. 

A  iship,  a  cabin,  a  cot,  might  have  been 
•provided  for  me^  and  my  only  task 

would  have  been  to  take  possession  of 
•  them.  I  might  Have  retired  tcf  rest  in 
•the   evening,   risen  in  the  mOTning, 

walked  on  the  deck, .  and  played  at 

whist  in  the  day,  and  in  due  time  have 
'  found  myself  at  Cdcutta.  But  by 
•what  contrivance  could  I.reaolk.your 
-place  ?  I  have  no  TdSy ;  nor  could 
•I  ride  so  ftr  if  I  had* ;  <No  carriage 
ever  climbed. the  rocks  thatieaidron 
the  eagle*nest  of  the  Morwyns;  nor 
could  I  venture  in  one  if  I  might. 
.1  can  think  of  nothing  but  apalaliquin 
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and  a  set  of  bearers ;  *  and'  I  do  not 
knbw  how  to  procure  them.*' 

'« What  a  patiegpic  have  you  been: 
making  on  the  ihdqieildenoe  of  a 
mountaineer !"  said  L  <<  No  argu*' 
ment  of  mine  <»ndd  have  \  placed  it  in 
astronger  light.  However,  if  you  will 
give  me  the  [Measure  of  your  com- 
pany/ you  may  find  post-horses  within, 
eighteen  miles  of  Plas  Morwynmon,: 
and  a  carriage-road, .  a  little,  steep  and* 
nx^y  I  must  own,  for  nearly  the  first 
half  of  that  distaince.'' 

>  ^  l)on't  talk  of  it,'^8iud;  Miss  H^y. 
'>  Well  as '  I  love  you,  I  cannot  9C^ 
momtains  and  climb  rodks  witii  post-, 
horses.  Do  not  tantalise  mei  with 
hopes  that  never ^ can  be  realised:  I 
have  hitherto  followed  the  beaten  track, 
and.  I  can  explore  nb  other/*  i .. 

Mjn  Fitzmarmaduke  then  entered  4Jie 
room.    Miss  Hardy,  addf  esaipg.  hers^' 
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pose,  •  flind  tise  prepit^ed  for  mimryl 
I  aiA  certain  that  I  could  not  walk  down 
stairB,  or  step  iiito  a  carriage,  fortbe 
universe/'  '       /'    '     .    •    .       i    ..  ! 

<<  I  know  tl^t  pei^fbetly/^  6aid-)AM 
Hardy ;  <<  but  you  e&tuld  be  dar^ied 
dotim«tftte4ii  a  diai^,>  ttid  lifted  into 
the  carriage  %  twk>  servants^  ^  Besides, 
if  you  do  not  go  to  Cheltenhan^  ytiu 
mast  go-  to  Juniper-Park : '  yifw  ccMld 
not  stay  in  town  all  summer/* 

«  Thkft  is  the  worst  df  iti**  said  my 
cousin*  9*  Qo  I  mudt,  somewhefe, 
able  or  und>le  >  but  Junip^r-J^ark;  how* 
evef.deftesteble,  is  not  so  far  from«ywn 
as  Cheltenham."  .   » 

«iButthen/'  rejoined  Miss  Hardy, 
**  your  ladyship  does  not  consider 'the 
difference  between  doing  what  ybilUke, 
ahdnwhatyou  donotlike.^  In  one  Case 
your  spirits  aite  roused  td«xert]on,  and 
you  grow  better  every  hour;  in  the 
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Other,  you  hang  down  your  h^ad,  ;and. 
droop,  till  you.  sink  under  the  burdpn*. 
Now,  you  do  not  like  Juniper-Park, 
you  know,    and  of  course  it  would, 
make  you  ten  times  worse  than  you 
are:  -and  you  opust  like  Cheltenham,. 
for  the  air  and  the  water  are  quite  di- 
vine; the  walks  and  the  drives  are 
charming;  the  place  runs  over  with 
company;  and  you  may  mix  with  it 
just  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please/' 

My  cousin  was  delighted  with  the 
pkrture;  ^*  I  will  go  to  Cheltenham," 
said  she,  *^  provided  I  am  able  to  get 
thither/'         . 

«<  Cheltenhffu  or  Brighton  makes  no 
difference  tff.  you^f^  «ai^  .Mr.  Fitzmar- 
madukc;,  jaddressi^g  bimself  to  me. 
**  As  you  are  eqijally^ » a  stisanger  to 
both,  either  will  have .  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it/'  •  ^   ,. 

«*  Novelty  as  :j30  gxeat  a  ch^rm/'  re- 
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plied  I, ^ that  I  never  8i[»  a fidd  Wa 
flower  which  I  hav6  not  seen  h^H^^- 
without  pleasure.  Biit  1  hai^  pio^ 
misierd  to  go  h6tt6/' 

^^  ixii  yoiit  protdi^  h  ndt  xixiAtef^ 
Me,  i  htfpe,'*  said  M^.  Fitzmamladuke<r 
<^  Soitae  way  majr  be  fdund  to  ma&e  it 
betfd,  without  breaking  it." 

^  I  can  only  be  Absolved  from  it  b> 
tho^e  friends  to  whom  it  was  giv**/* 
said  i  i  •^  aiid^  I  cspinot  flpj^y  to  thrift 
for  that  Juipose/' 

•^  Nor  need  you/*  rgdined  Mr. 
Fit2mannadulLe ;  <«  I  aiti  sure  La^ 
Latimer  will  take  that  upon  hers^.'' 

''  d,  certatihly,**  said  my  coosin. 
<'  Dorothy,  you  AaH  write  fo  Mrs. 
Morwyn  iti  my  tiame  imthediat^.  I 
am  sure  tlhe  wOl  not  refuse  me.*^ 

'<  i  tanhot  clo  that,'^  said  L 

«  WcH,  then/'  taid  my  cousin,  "  if 
you  are  46  very  ccmseientioos,  I  will 

XX 
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vnte  myMl^  for  we  vomk  haM  yott> 
V8  oiQ&ot  d»  witliQttt  yotju'' 

*<  S^  na  m&ma,*^  eald  Mr.  i^tmajT'* 
laadiike. 

*^  Mj  deM  Lafly  Ltttfner/'  said  Wm 
Hardjp»  <*  I  ia^tmt  yoa  to  use  eveiy 
aigumeiit  that  fiiendahip  om  wgge8l» 
if  less  will  not  prevail}  but  if»  after  aU» 
these  good  old  people  should  be  so 
ohstuMte  m  not  to  spam  ua.  theif 
Dorothy,  we  can  as  weU  bewail  owloto 
at  Chekenhiiaf  aa  any  where  ela^  you 
know/' 

«« I  believfe  so/'  said  Lac^  Xatiioer. 
Mg>  Rtgsaanpaduke  was  silettt 

Before  absgfttitiion  conies,  coilfesaiK»w 
My.  dear  graod&thev^  gisandoiodieri  my 
Owen,  and  my  Winifred,  if  eyeiy  new 
field  or  flower  strike  my  imagination, 
you  may  suppose  that  every  new  face 
possesses  something  of  the  same  power. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  does.    I  fancy 
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that  I  am  placed  in  astngular  s^toatioir/ 
I  feel  the  exquisite  delight  of  a  chfld^ 
to  whom  every  common  thing  is  a 
wonder,    combined  with   the-^andeivr 
standing  of  •  a  •  wmidti,  ^hceli  ehables 
me  to  compare  and  judge;    To  such  a 
combination^  of  the  feelings  of  child-- 
hood  and  the  judgment  of  maturer  age, 
what  would  a  gay  throng,  in  which  I 
werei  allowed  to  mix  fredy, »  as  at 
Cheltenham,  present?  •  ...w  .   . 

When  eax^h  of  you  has  answered, 
this  question,  I  intreat  you  all  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  any  application  be  made 
to  you  by  my  cousin,  for  permission. 
to  attend  her  to  Cheltenham,  so  deady 
do  I  hold  my  friends  and  OQr'word, 
that  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  me. 

DoaoTHY  Penrcme. 
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DtmiNo.  three  d&ys,  the  mind  of  ppr 
cousin  Bridget  was '>(£cupied  by  a:n@W> 
idea**    *'  Were  you  ever  at  ChelteQ- 
ham?''  waa».il)e 'first  question  jsbe  ftsked : 
every  viaitav.    She  >  laade  bcfrsdf  ac- 
quainted j^vkho  all .  the  hills,. '  att^  th^i 
wato^a,.  ai]dMaIl.die.person&  of  notb  that ' 
had.been  seen  tbea^ehyiier  friends^  $pd: 
compared  4;fae  claims  of  different  situ-; 
ations  and.  .lodgin^'^hoiises;     On .  ^e  * 
feucth  ddy^a^  iient  ibr  hex,ph|rsielan^ 
related  to  him  every '  tfaSng  she  •  had 
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heard  in  &vour  of  the  place,  and 
begged  to  know  if  it  were  not  likdy  to. 
be  of  service  to  her. 

The  physician  was  too  polite  to  c<m- 
tradict  his  patient  in  a  matter,  which 
it  was  evident  she  had  determined 
upon  before  she  had  consulted  him ; 
and  too  well  informed  not  to  know 
that  what  she  undertook  with  pleasure 
would  probaUy  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantages  he  dierefera  KoemmeiANi 
Ghehenbam  in  very  stroi^  terms^  amd 
wMIe  imo  preaeriptions^  that  he  migbt 
sbaie  the  credit  with  the  pkioe» 

WU2i  ttae  project  of  tharexcuisi0tt 
Btfldgel  beca«ie  goodJiumeured.  She 
took  the  opinion  of  Retail  wMii  rqpssd 
to*  the  various  artkka  of  drass  thiMt  it 
might  h%  expedsent  to  provide,  or  to 
take }  and  sbo  wcpiBated  me  vary  ear. 
neMly  to  wvite  to  ear  good  grand* 
lAotAer,  ibr  a  ftirthet  leave  of  abseoce. 


As  I  vna  imnovaldff  <»  tba  lead,  ahe 
took  the  task  of  wiitiag  upon  facKadf, 
sad  was -aiituattjr  eiiipk>3r«l  on  the 
letttr^  irhtft  Sir  Tbeoditre  LatiinM 
eotered  the  room.  Sher  laid  dornn  h w 
pen  with  asoiile*  ^  Yon  91^  sftipisaA 
to  ste  me  writing/^  said  flbe  ^  '^faotl 
meant  to  smprise  j6xu  I  ka^w^silm* 
mimed  vsp  resoiotioii  enoog^  to*  go  to 
Cheltenlnaiy  aiid^  as  I  ctfuMt  possMy 
part  with  Dorothy,  I  am  tiaitinn;  U^ 
Mim  If  orwyn,  to  fciqi  her  eomspany  tiU 
the  summer  is  over.  Dtt/t  3H>u  think 
I  ani'WtfDdeii&dfy  improved?  I  expect 
youi^  eongfatidations  and  your  oom^ 
paigr  of  coone." 

l^M  saule  which  the  smile  of  hts 
lady  had  catted  nta  Sir  Theodofe'A 
faoav  vanished;  and^  with  a  cold  and 
gfav^aif)  |e  aaid,-^<«  I  wish  this  man* 
net  had  k«m  aasoaied,  and  this  reso^ 
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lution  tai:en»'  sooner.    I  cannot  go  to 
Cheltenham  now." 

<<  Not  go  to  Cheltenham !''  repeated 
hk  lady.  *<  Have  not  you  been  per- 
petually endeavouring  to  persuade  me 
to  tiy  Bath,  or  some  other  of.  these 
places,  for  the  recovery  of  my  heakh  ? 
and  now,  that  I  have  resolved  to  fol* 
low  your  advice,  do  you  refuse  to  ac- 
company me  ?  Surely  I  do  not  under- 
stand  you!'' 

^  I   cannot   speak  more  plainly,'* 
said  Sir  Theodore. 

<\It  is  your  meaning,  not  your 
words,  that  I  cannot  comprehend," 
said  my  cousin.  <'  But,  however,  you 
must  go;  for,  believiiig  that  I  was 
doing  the  very  thing  you  wiahedt  I 
have  promised  Mrs.  Manifold,  and 
Miss  Hardy  that  we  will  jo|ii  them 
at  Cheltdiham.  Mr.  fitanarmaduke 
will  be  of  the  party  j  so,  I  dare  say. 
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will  Mr.  Mildmay ; :  the  wiiole  is  ar*. 
ranged,  and  you  caoaot  'possibly  re- 
fiise.** 

'<  I  cannot  refuse, to  let. those  ladies 
go,,or  th^se  gentlemen  ttttend  them» 
if  thej^tchoose ;  .but  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
peat that  it  is  not  in  my. power  to  go. 
my8^"j<^aid  Sir  Tbesoc^ore. 

".May. 'I  presume  ila.  ask  why?** 
said  bit  la^^  .with  ^ai^  jUTjsl^ths^m, 

<<  I  cannot,  give  you  my,  reasons  at 
present,'*  answered  Sir  Theodcre. 

**  They  ite  obvious,  sir/'  said  my 
couam;;.  f^You  hiive.mbde  promise!?, 
and .  pityfessions  while  th0y  CQtil4  QAtt 
be  daimed;  and  when  it  is  possiUe. 
to  accept  tbem,  they  are  withdrawn^; 
Yi^ur  igppijsssions  of  pity  leind  of  reg^rdr; 
wei6)ekher/fQbe  loir  traohifiiitf  jlf  you>. 
would  tsimdpate.'yoiir^alif '.fron.  Mt: 
odiouaia.«hiifge^  imf  you  ^Ir^  Wi 
Cheltenham.     Do  not  condemn  me. 
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to  the  HMxvtifintioii/  of!  agquaifitHy 
Mn.  MuaiMd  and-  Min  Basdyv  tfast 
the  afiection  of  my  huBband»  and  my 
influence  cnrer  him,  aeeatian^emL  If 
ytfO'db  diwe  me  to  this  estibteantf^,  1 
will  go.  wkboiit  yod.  Dv^MnicraL 
nys  that  CMtenham  18  afaselutriy^e^ 
cessary  for  me  ^  «id'  I  nm$t  go.*^' 

«<  Then/'  Mid  Sir  Theodore  Ltti* 
moTy  ^  I  haK^'^  not. o6fy  W^ngmii^tmt 
I  camiM  atteiid  yop,  but  duit  i  caniiot 
permit  you  tb  go  yooiwlft^ 

••  And  I  bifire  M  regve^*'  nid;  Brid* 
get^'  ^»  that  I  have  lokt  an^aflbctioiMte 
famband,  and  j^ond  «  ciM:  unft^lmjg 
man  m  his  place/'  She  burnt  into 
teara.  Sir  Tlieodwe  toolc  her  hand, 
and'^WM  going  to  speakv  ^*  No^''  mid 
dia,  Withdraiiring  it  baalily,  »Olm^ 
me  sMie'  other  proof  of  yam  love,  or 
letf  that  alon».  I  am  noti  to  be*  the 
dupe  of  such  prelence.    I  know  your 
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detezminalioii^  and  I  know  my  fate. 
Tou  will  take  me  to  JiuipeivFaA^  le- 
gardleBs  vpfaetker  I  ever  letums  and 
I  will  gci^  witiioat  a  with  to  siuvive 
it.** 

''  Ah!'*  said  8&r  Tbeodete  Latimer, 
ag  he  xme  and  quitted  die  room,  ^  idiis 
is  a*  myadjf  witheolt  ho{ie/^ 

Miaalfam^  entered  8a(»  after.  My 
oetaBB'  tidd  .her  with  -tean^  Ihat^  dot' 
oefdd'  not  pwvail  npcm  Sit'  Theodoie 
ILatimer  to  go  to  CbeltenhanL  ^^Very 
wdl,**  aaid  BfiM  Htfdy  $  '^  theni  we 
€■»  go  wilhiaQt  hinu  I  do  not  know 
tiiafc  the  wdUbeing  of  aecie^  dependa^ 
upoor'the  pieaence  of  a  married  maeb** 

Lady  Latimer  waa  forced  te  ae^ 
knoirieiige'diatt  Sir  Theodore  had  obf- 
jeeted^  inpbtitive  tenns».to  her  going* 
^Ah»  the  churiP*  exelaimed  Miaa 
Hardty^  ''  Husband  and  tyrant  attf 
sgrnon^woua  terms!    But  I  hope,  my 
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dear  Lady  Laiinler,  I  hope  you  do 
not  intend  to  sacrifice  your  claim  to 
be  a  rational  being:  You  are  surely 
capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
yourself,  though  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  'married.'^ 

Whether  iny  cousin  were  intimi-* 
dated  by  Sir /Iliebdare  Latimer's  de* 
cisive  manner,  c^  whether  she  were 
herself*  afraid  of  acting  in '0p|>06Bfeion^ 
to  his  wishes,  I  know  not;  butibfae- 
withstood  aU '  Miss  Hardy's  pbweiB  of 
persuasion  and  cxf  ridicul^'and  lefi 
that  yottng  lady  much*  martifiiBd  at  her 
want  of  success^     111  .witih .  weeping 
and  disappointment,  Bric^et  retired 
to  h^  chamber ;  and  I  was  prqiaring 
to'foUow^  when  Miss  Hardy  9tap^d' 
me.    **  I  ha^e  a  thousand  things 'to. 
say  to  you,*'  said  she  ;'^' but  it  is  as 
difficult  to  speak  to  ydii  as  to.  the 
Great  MoguL    Poor  Lady  Latimer  is 
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always  in  the  room>  beciiuBe  she  caft 
hardly  get  out  of  it ;  however,  as  she 
does  ;not  move  from  her  sofa,  one 
might  go  to  a  distant  window,  aQd 
talk  of  secrets  before  her :  but  that 
Fitzip^maduke  k- ever  in  the  way! 
:Do  you  know  ihAt,  of  all  mankind, 
he  is  toy  aversion  ?'V 

<«  I  did  not  knoW)  nor  should  I 
have  supposed  it/'  replied  I ;  "  but, 
if  that  be  the  case,  your  patience  is 
exenkplary ;  for  you  listen  to  him  with 
great  appearance  of  satisfaction/' 

<<  Undoubtedly,''  replied  Miss  Haiv 
dy :  *'  that  is .  quite,  anothei;  affiur. 
One  is  not  entitled  to  affiront  people^ 
merely  because^  one  does  not  hapten 
to  lik^  them.  If  one  was  to  treat  the 
world,  accordidg  to  one's  opinion  of 
it,  one  .inu0t  renounce  .it  whplly,  and 
either  iive  alone,  or  seA  society  among 
the  brute  creation*    F^r  in^^nce,   I 
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had  rather  hear  the  chattering  of  a 
magpie  than  that  of  Fitsmarmaduke ; 
but  it  would  be  out  of  ail  nde  to  tell 
him  8o;'^ 

«  Surely,  yoti  cannot  be  serious." 
said  L  '<*Y6u  must  atlow  that  Mr. 
Fitzmarmaduke  is  a  man  <if  seme  afid 
information ;  never  at  a  ^  loss,  whether 
the  subject  be  gnrve  or  gay/* 

**  Neverat  a  loss  for  want  of  assur- 
ance, certainly/'  said  'Miss  Hardy; 
but  I  should  not  have  st^iposed  you 
would  havO'lifeed  him  the  better  for 
it*  —  But  I  beg  your  pardon^  my 
dear :  fhe  man  really  takes  some  pains 
to  persuade  you  that  he  loves  yon; 
and  that  little  untutored  heart  of  youis 
may,  perhaps,  think  him  sincere,*' 

«  Ah,  my  fHerid,"  said  I,  «  nature 
is  our  tutor  on  these  occasions.  It 
does  not  require  the  breeding  of  a 
fine  huly  to  be  aware  df  die  eflfeet 
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one  lias  produced  in  the  bosom  of  a 


man." 


<^  Admirable  mtuitive  kno^edge !'' 
exclaimed  Miss  Hardy.  ^  If  this  be 
tilie  spoalaneous  growth  of  the  Welsh 
mouakains^  I  majf  go  tibtther  to  ifi^ 
ptove  mj diare!  But  1  can;tell  youi 
dutf  jDW  >iti8kinct  is  not  infaUJUe- 
Htzmarmoduke  looks,  and  talks,  ivMl 
s^hs.  Very  weU!~What  then?  '01' 
say  you,  *  when  he  no  loqger  seesme, 

*  and  when  his  Yoice  and  bis  sighs 
'cannofc  reach  my  ears,  he  ffoes  home 

*  to  his  apartment^  where  he  folds  his 

*  aims,  and^eontiottea  to  think  of  me*' 
Not  so,  nqi  dear. Dorothy  j  and  this  is 
the  secret;  that:frienddiip  bside  me  tdi 
jQOu.  No:  the  sighing  fover  goes  to 
a  vary  elq;ant  woman  with  a^  large 
finrtune,  whom  he  is  engaged  to 
marry/* 
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*<  Impossible  !^^  said  I:  <<  you  must 
be  mistaken.*'  '* 

••  My  dear  Dotbthy,'*'    said'  Miss 
Hardy,  *^  if  I  can  be  sdcious/^ii  ^rill 
be  so  on  tliiis  dccasion,  beostae  *I  be- 
lieve your  j[>€aceis  at  stake.^  /Yaa  are 
so  unpractised  in  tfale^'W^rs,  of  this 
^cked  woHd;  tiiat  you  have  no  te&- 
|>icion  of  falsehood;  1  nor  can  you  ex- 
actly defind  what  it  li.    'When  a  ser- 
vant says  fajs  lady  isi  not'  at'  home,  he 
do€^  not' think  he  is  telling  a  falsehood, 
though  i^e  be  looking' throu^  her 
^wn  window  at  the  time:    he   only 
means  to  say,  thatshe  does'not  choose 
to  receive  company.  //Vheii  a  man 
meets  with  a  b^uttfultatadl  interesting 
young  womah;  iie  seeks  her  society, 
because  he  takes*  a  pleasure  in  lodcing 
at,  and  listening  to  her.  :.\  he  (flatters 
her,  because  it  amuses  him:  'tie'fol*- 
lows  her,  because  he  has  nothing  else 
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to4o;  aiid^9metimes  he  entraps  her 
into  a  <|^^gard  for  hixn,  tp  gra^  his 
vanity.  3ut^  aU  this^  is  perfectly,  90^1- 
p^tiUe  with  a  march  to  tbe.t^ple  of 
Hyvien  .^ith  another  .woinan*  It  is, 
in  geii^f^ly  ^o  /v^ell  understood  by  all 
parses*  t^at  it  does. pot  d&se^e  ^e 
name  of  deceit.  I  can  have  no  other 
qnojtive  for  infonning  .you  of  Fitzmar* 
madnke's  intended  marriage,  than  thie 
^^:l^t  you.  should  deceive  yourself; 
jbjut,,  if  you  find  it  so.  very  incredible, 
I  beg  you  would  not  rely  i^pon  my 
tj^ipony.  It  is  known  to  everybody; 
^x^jon  may- hear  it  from  whqn^soever 
you  chopse.  \o.  questi9n  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

"By  no  means,'^  said  I,  with  .a 
mixture  of  pride  and  indignation: 
<«  your  authori^  is  sufficient*  I  have 
no  right  to  make  ^Q^juiries  concerning 
Mr.  FiUmarjt^duke.    He  neyer.  said 

VOL.  II.  E 
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he  lovM**tne;  and  he  ih  free  to  love 
another.  But,'^  added  !»  ^  I  renounce 
all  faith  in  the  tuition  of  natare«  I 
wiU  believe '  iti  looks  and  sigha  no 
more,  except  — and  a  lu'gh  stole  from 
my  bosom  at  the 'recollection  of  Owen 
Morwyn-^  except  I  meet  with  them 
in  Wiles;"    ' 

«' There  spoke  my  dear  Dorotiiy 
Penrose/' said  Miss  Hardy.  "I  knew 
you  heeded  only  to  see  thiilgs  in  their 
true  light  to  deternline  you  to  att 
with  propriety.'* 

I  thankbd  Mi^  Hardy  very  sin- 
cerely for  Her  ihfotinationt  and  assured 
-h^f  thdt  I  valii^d  highly  the  friendship 
which  had  prompted  her  to  give  it. 
'i  added,  that  any  serious  intentions  of 
Mn  Fitzmarmaduke  respecting  myself 
would,  at" 'any  time,  if  they  had  been 
declared,  have  met  with  instant 'and 
'absolute    discouragement;    but    that 
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I  should  BOW  Ux^iL'UpoQ  his  st^)qtiqns 
with  a  much  more  unfavourable^Xe. 

Though  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
re^fanb  of  Mr.  litzmarmaduke  were 
intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
present  hour,  I  determined  to  make 
ne  alteration,  in  my  rbeha^our :  to  him, 
if  I  could  h^  it  Yesterday  morning 
he  drew  his  chair.dose  to  mifie,  and 
entered  into  a  conversation^  sometimes 
animated)  sometimes  interesting}  and 
seemed  4eaf  aud  blind  to  every  crea- 
ture but  $iyself|  ej^cept  so  far  as  com- 
mon politeness  exacted.  «*-i  Am ,  I  to 
resent  the  manners  of  the>. world? 
thought  L  Are.my.fellow-creatures 
responsible  to  me  for  their .  different 
modes. of  amusement <^  Let  nie  be 
content^  and  come  in  for  my  share. 
—  I  endeavoured  to  retain  my  ac* 
customed  ease  and  ctLeerfulneas ;  but 
I  am  a  bad  dissembler ;  and  I  could 


N. 
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hot  he^irtily  sl|)prttvie  (>f  Mr.  Fltntku*- 
madidce's  aflin^tnehts.  He'perceived 
z  teitMnt  in  ^\ny  manner,  and  his 
gaiety  Vore  bff  by  degrees.  Miss 
Hardy  tallted'With  more  than  her  ^ma- 
men  viVacityj^but  be  was  not  to  be 
diverted,  andsocm  took  his  Itave. 
/i  hdpe'I  ixa  not  to  bhme  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Fi€2»n^^madAke.  As  I 
never  hie&nt- to  Encourage  any  preten- 
tions of'  his,'  so  J  aAi  certain  I  never 
did;  but'WKether^I  were  ttilpabire  ia 
not  sbuniriitg  his  society,  w4ien  I  be^ 
fieved^ihat  th^e  Was^  more  in  hia  mtMl 
than  ^^t  ihe'ear,  ^suists  must  say, 
ibrl  cannot.  I  seem  to  have  stood 
■on  ftre  brink  (tf*  a '  predpide  myself; 
'afed-Fshudder  at  thef  retrospect*  Daily 
Exposed  to  the  d6nversation  of  a  man 
lof  sense  and  wit,  9>andsome  in  his 
pers6n,  and  agreeable  in  his  manners, 
couM  I  hiive  fbj^otten  Owen  Morwyn  ? 
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I  hope  not.  Sense  and  mtf  person 
and  manners,  certainly  could  not  have 
prevailed.  But  what  might  his  afiec- 
tion  for  mysdf  have  done,  if  I  had, 
or,  what  is  th^e  saiqe.  thjng^  believed  I 
had,  possessed  it  wholly  ?  Women  do 
not  go  about»  seej^g  i^  .^vantages 
of  mind  or  person :  they  love  such  as 
first  love  them.  Numerous  are  the 
instances  I  have  r«a4  Qf>  and  spme  I 
hive,  ac^u^d^  seen,  vh^e  t^i&  pre^-^ 
le^oq  of  ihfi  woman  for  the  xf^  she 
manied  arose  salel^y  from  tl^e  reitj^ted 
loarks  pf  his  fittaphmenft  t^  her.  Goji|4<l 
I  for  this,  hfive  forgotten  Ow^  ^9K'' 
3vyn?    I  h<4>ei)ot-<^but  Ia^{;l94  I 
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LETTER  XXI. 

I 

TO   MI8S   i;REOARKOOr 

London, 

,     MT  DBAR  WIKIVKSD, 

The  change  of  manner,  which  all  my 
resolution  has  not  been  able  to  prevent^ 
has  not  escaped  the  Watchful  eye  of 
Mr.Fitzmarmaduke.  He  has  been  rest- 
less, impati^t,  has  come  early,  uid 
stayed  late ;  evidently  seeking  an  ex-s 
planation.  I  have  not  wished  to  avoid 
it}  ibr  restraint  has  been  painful  to 
me.  He  found  me  alone  in  the  dress- 
ing-room yesterday  morning^  Lady 
Latimer  not  having  been  able  to  quit 
her  chamber  at  the  accustomed  hour. 
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"  Thank  h^eaven/*  excUumed  he,  v  ^ 
last  I  find  you  alone  I  ..We  ;nay  ha>;e 
but  a  XQCim^nt  $  excuse  xpj^  ^luniptness } 
and  tell  me  why  that  dpqa  hangs^qv^ 
your  charming  brow.  |  x^annot  Jive 
under  ita  influence.    Have  I  offended 

,,*'  I  cannot  r^der  an  account  of  my 
looks,''  said  tj .  f '  biit  ^1/  can  assure,  yqu 
Aak  y<^;b^7e;i?PlijPfifej?4ed  me."  \ 

.«*  I  inu4  not  lo9&.this  pi^ecious  oppor- 
tunilTf//  r^oioed  MnFitzmaimaduke. 
**  I  must  <kno]iv  the; cause  of  your,  re- 
serve*   Your  shyness  is  directed  to- 

W  >       f  •     ^    J 

wafds  mj^elfy  and  I  cannot, bear  it. 
If  to  adnqre  you  were  to  ipffend^ ;  I  must 
have  offended  you :  your:b^ifty  renders 
this  inevitable.''         i    mo.//' 

«V I  believe,  ^hi||;  yQUiSdpwew 
8on,V  said  I;  "  and  that  yott.lj^e,^ 

pleasure  in  looking  at  m^.'' ' 

''  Hie  greatest  plef^ure  my.he^  is 

B  4 
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sensible  ofy  iexe^pt  that  of  Hstemng 
to  your  cdttVersdfSon.  Aii,-  DoitoAy, 
the  only  way.  to'  foi^  ybuf  beaiHy  is 
to  hear  you  tJjfekk-P' 

^  I  am  convinedd'  that  yoct  take  a 
]^!easur^  fti  Ihitehing^  to  lUe/'  ^d  L 

<*  You  do  me  justice.  How  shbUld 
it  be  ofhen^e,*^  When  you  Ute'  more 
lovely,  botSt  ih  mind  and!  j^ersbn,  &tti 
the  imag9riati6U-  of  man*  can  ][ia{^  if  he 
be  not  honoured  'v^h'  ]^our  acq^iaint* 
anc6  and'  blest  wife  your  sfeiles;" 

«  I  know  that  it-  amtis6s  you  to  fla£* 
ter  me/*"  said  I. 

<*  Amuite^ !  what  a  word  f  -  and  to 
titter  it  when  ev^y  fibre  of  my  heart 
18  tremUing  between  hope  and  lear! 
When  I  am  going  to  lay  before  y6u 
the  imnost  feeling  of  that  heart,  and 
to  soUcit  your  pity  and  your  love  1" 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  tins  is  carrying 
yoto*  amusement  too  far.    This  Ian- 
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gVLtge  should  be  rfsgerved  for  the  lady 
who  is  to  march  with  you  to  the  temple 
of  Hymen/' 

"  Heavens  I"  excla^iped  MnFitz- 
mannaduke,  <*  what  can  you  mpan  ?*! 

"  You  Ipiow  my  meaning  tpo  well 
to  need  ^n  explanation/'  replied  I. 

'<  This  alludes  to  the  cause  of  your 
averted  looks,"  said  MnFitzmarma- 
duke;  '<  and  I  con}\ire  you,  by  aU 
your  hopes  of  finding  sincerity  where 
most  you  wish  it,  to  tdl  me  what 
it  is." 

**  I  scarcely  know  hpw  to  tell  you^" 
said  I,  blushing.  <<  You  have  an  un-* 
doubted  right  to  amuse  yourself  with 
looking  at  me  and  lis^^ning  to  me, 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  world 
you  live  in ;  though  you  ^be  engaged 
to  marry  another.  You  have  made  no 
professions  to  me ;  nor  do  you  owe 
me  any." 

£  5 
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<*  My  dearest  Dorothy,  you  speak 
enigmas.  For  mercy's  sake,  tell  me 
the  plain  truth.*' 

«  The  truth  is  this,*'  replied  I. 
«  One  of  my  friends,  knowing  my 
ignorance  of  the  manners  of  the  polite 
world,  and  believing  that  your  seeming 
partiality  to  me  might  lead  me  into  a 
mistake,  was  so  good  as  to  inform  me 
that  such  distinctions  were  always  in- 
tended by  the  gentleman,  and  con- 
sidered by  the  lady,  as  amusement  only 
on  his  part;  and  that  you,  in  par- 
ticular, were  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  very  elegant  woman  with  a  large 
fortune." 

"  May  I  ask  who  gave  you  this  piece 
of  information  ?" 

"  Certainly.  It  was  my  sincere  and 
kind  friend,  Miss  Hardy." 

"  I  see  the  whole,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
marmaduke ;  "  and  I  will  bring  you 
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better  acquainted  with  that  vinceie  and 
kind  friend,  before  it  be  jiong.  At 
present*  will  you  allow  me  to  make 
known  to  you  the  situation  of  my 
affiurs,  and  the  feelings  of  J9y  heart  ?'' 

**  I  can  have  no  objection  to  listen 
to  whatever  you  please  tQcon^muni- 
cate/* 

'*  My  father,  as  you  know^  is  a 
baronet.  That  title  haa  been  borne 
by  our  family  ever  sjnpe  it  was  first 
created.  The  last  who  enjoyed  it  was 
my  father^s^  dder  brother.  He  left  a 
daughter,  who  9ucce^ded  to  the  estate, 
while  my  father  took  only  the  title. 
My  dear  Dorothy,  have  compassion  on 
me,  and  guess  the  rest ;  for  I  cannot 
speak  it." 

<<  It  is  easily  guessed.  Your  cousin 
is  the  veiy  elegant  woman  with  a  large 
fortune,  and  you  will  unite  the  wealth 
and  honours  of  your  house.'^ 

E  6 
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«<  One  half  ot  your  eoojecture  is 
rights  But  ought  the  other  to  come 
to  pass,  if  I  do  not  love  the  lady  ?" 

"  If  you  do  not  now,  you  possibly 
may  love  her." 

«  But  if  I  love  another  ?**  said  Mn 
Fitzmarmaduke,  fixing  his  eyes  expres- 
sively on  me. 

**  The  riches  of  a  kingdom,  then, 
should  not  tempt  you  to  marry  Miss 
Fitzmarmaduke.  The  ruin  of  your 
own  happiness  would  be  the  just  re- 
ward of  vour  duplicity  j  but  what 
could  excuse  the  destruction  of  hers, 
who  was  entitled  to  your  love  and 
gratitude  ?" 

<<  You  know  not  the  curse  of  rank 
without  fortune." 

*<  The  way  to  escape  it  is  simple : 
live  according  to  your  fortune,  and 
forget  your  rank." 

**  We  should  inhabit  another  planet. 
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then;  Am*  in  this  we  dojust  the  reverse* 
Dq>radiiig  upon  his  plan  of  restoring 
the  estate  to  the  title,  my  father  has 
faVed  like  an  elder  brother  upon  a 
younger  brother's  income.  You  know 
not,  my  dearest  Dorothy,  the  harassing, 
the  unceasing  torment  of  owing  what 
you  cannot  pay/' 

**  Oh,  no^"  said  I,  *<  that  misfortune 
never  fell  upon  our  family.  I  should 
regard  it  with  such  horror,  that  there  is 
nothing  I  wofdd  not  undergo  to  extri> 
cate  myself,  and  satisfy  the  just  de- 
mands of  others,  except  marrying  one 
I  did  not  love." 

"  The  coldness  of  your  replies  petri- 
fies me ;  but  I  must  proceed.  Miss 
Fitzmarmaduke  would  lend  a  favour* 
able  ear  to  my  proposals,  and  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  made  them,  tiQ 
chance  threw  me  in  the  way  of  attrac- 
tions that  I  could  not  resist.    This 
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topic  would  be  an  'insult  to  you»  if  I 
had  not  now  determined  to  give  up 
fortune,  and  embrace  poverty  with  all 
its  inconveniences,  to  o&r  mysdf  to 
your  acceptance,  with  a  heart  wholly 
devoted  to  you ;  and  to  beg  you  would 
mould  my  conduct  to  the  contracted 
sphere  in  which  I  must  move." 

I  was  silent.  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke 
perceived  that  my  silence  did  not  arise 
from  timidity  only;  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  interpreted  in  his  favour.  . 

'He  said,  *'  Your  displeasure  is  greater 
than  I  imagined.  .  Will  you  not  speak 
to  me  ?  Have  you  no  stympathy  for  my 

-sufferings?" 

"  What,"  said  I,  «  must  be  the 
sufferings  of  Miss  Fitzmarmaduke, 
when  you  acknowledge  that  she  would 

:  accept  your  offers  ?  She  must  love  you ; 

•  and  she  must  have  cause  to  think  her 
love  is  returned." 
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*'  She  loves  me  not.  She  has  what 
she  fancies  an  heroic  attachment  to 
her  family ;  and  she  would  marry  me 
to  prevent  the  estate  from  g<Hng  out 
of  it." 

"  And  does  rfie  believe  that  your 
sole  motive  for  marrying  her  would  be 
to  keep  the  estate  in  it?'^ 

"  Why,  no,  I  cannot  positively  say 
she  thinks  that  would  be  my  sole 
motive.  She  must  know  it  would  have 
some  weight;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  a  woman  should  believe  her- 
self  totally  destitute  of  other  .attrac- 
tions ;  or  that  a  man  should  confess  he 
thought  her  so." 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "  what  motives  for 
an  alliance !  Interest  on  one  side,'  and 
fatnily.pride  6n  the  other !  When  you 
had  been  found  wanting  in  that  affec- 
tion which  alone  could  enable  you  to 
overlook  the  failings  that  time  and 
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constant  society  must  have  made  i^- 
parent  in  your  wiie»  what  consolation 
could  it  have  ^ffbrded  her  that  the 
Fitzmarmaduke  estate  was  restored  to 
the  Fitzmarmadukes  ?  And  when  ypu 
had  found  that  home,  the  seat  of  do- 
mestic comfort,  had  affi>rded  no  en- 
joyment to  you,  what  would  it  have 
availed  you  that  you  were  the  trustee 
of  a  noble  income  for  your  descendants, 
and  entitled  to  dispose  of  it  during 
your  life  ?" 

<^  You  have  not  only  made  these 
reflections  yourself/'  said  Mn  Fitzmar- 
maduke, <<  but  you  have  caused  me  to 
make  them.  Since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  you,  I  have  felt  that 
love,  the  merit  of  the  beloved  object, 
and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
a  return  of  tenderness,  can  alone  con- 
stitute the  happiness  of  life.  I  have 
weighed  these  blessipgs  iigainat  for 
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tune ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  firmly 
decided,  that  I  ventured  to  address 
you.  Nothing  now  can  shake  my  re-^ 
soltltiota,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
hoipe  ibat  time,  aisgidi^y ,  and  the  most 
fervent  aOaohmeiit  may  make  an  im« 
piesaion  on  your  heart.'^  He  took  my 
band.  '^  No,''  said  I,  withdrawing  it 
gravely^  though  not  hastily,  *<  neither 
time  nor  assiduity  could  produce  tliat 
effect.  Evefy  demonstration  of  love 
would  fail  W  do  it.'' 

"  I  expect  your  reasons  for  so  cruel 
a  sentence.  I  have  a  right  to  demand 
them,''  said  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke. 

**  You  shall  have  them,"  said  I. 
"  The  heart  that  could  ever  devote  it- 
self to  interest,  or  that  could  hesitate 
between  interest  and  affection,  is  not 
the  heart  for  me.  In  a  union  which  is 
intended  to  subsist  for  life,  sdid  love 
should  be  the  first  foundation,  a  per- 
sonal attachment  with  mental  appro- 
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battoQ.  Fortune  ^ould  not  be  over- 
looked,, aa  it  regards  the  decencie$  and 
coinforts  of  our  existence ;  but  who* 
ever  begins  with  fortune  plants  thorns 
and  thistles,  and  expects  to  gather 
grapes :  and  figs»  I  could  not  lov^  nor 
could  I  esteem  that  man.''  . 

**  Do  not  wantonly  drive  mt  to 
despair,''  said  Mr.  Fitsmannaduke* 
^  Sach  reasoning  as  yours  has  na 
place  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  By 
what  obligation  can  I  be  made  ac- 
countable for  my  sentiments  before  I 
kaew  you?  If  I  were  swayed  by 
wrong  motives^  have  I  not  given  them 
up  ?  and  if  I  hesitated^  is  my  desire  of 
thorough  conviction  a  fault?  You 
place  your  hopes  of  happiness  on  per- 
sonal attachment  and  mental  appro- 
bation ;  no  man  ever  felt  them  more 
strongly  than  myself  Forget  the  past, 
as  I  will  do ;  and  be  Assured  that  the 
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present  and  the  ftiture  are  all  your 


own." 


"  No/'  said  I ;  •*  I  do  not  seek  for 
precedents  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
This  is  an  affair  not  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  custom ;  nor  do  I  see  the 
dangelr  of  driting  you  to  de^air :  tiie 
heart  wbidh  Wftuld  yield  to  that,  x^oukl 
not  haVe  appre6ili(^  -  thb  ^iStzmarma- 
duke  estate  so  h^bly.  1  can  oidy 
say  that  the  pnndple  which  produced 
one  intention  so  Contrary  to  my  judg^ 
ment  Would  be  eiapable  of-produhia^ 
morCi  and  I  coidd  not  assimilate  :vmilsh 
it."  .        , 

Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke     argued,    in- 

ft 

treated,  taved,  and  ahnost  wept  At 
last  he  saidy  «*'¥ou  have  some  other 
reason^^  I  ^am  8lu*e.  you  have.  You 
could'  not  thus  'Unreleutingly>  consign 
to  hopeless  misejry  a  man  who  loves 
you  almost  to  madness,  and  whom  you 
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have  condescended  to  honour  with 
your  smiles,  without  some  stronger 
motive.  If  yOu  have  any  invincible 
reason  that  must  plunge  me  at  once 
into  the  bottomless  abyss,  I  intreatyou 
to  let  me  know  it." 

<<  There  needed  no  odier  reason,*' 
said  I»  ^  to  make  me  form  the  opk)ioB 
I  have  formed,  and  to  render  it  unalter-* 
aUe ;  yet  there  is  another,''  continued 
I,  hesitating,  and  feelii^  my  cheeks 
^AWf  *^  which  I  woiild  fain  be  spared 
diidosiog—I  have  not  the  same  indi£* 
ference  for  my  cousin  that  you  have 
for  yours." 

*<  Ah !  that  devil  in  the  foim  of 
c  young  'Squire  Owen  !'"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fitzmammduke :  *^ '  tall  and  hand- 
some,  and  talking  Latin  better  than 
the  parson !'  I  have  never  been  able 
to  dismiss  him  wholly  from  my  mind, 
since  that  simple  fool  of  a  Welshman 
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SO  minutety  deeciibed  him  I  But,  ma- 
dam, if  you  had  bad  the  goodness  to 
make  m^  undei^tand  this  before,  you 
would  have  sKaved  bodi  yourself*  and 
me  some  trouble/'  He  then  hastily 
quitted  the  room. 

If  Owen  Movwyn  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  levesu  if*  I  had  been 
betray ed»  unawares,  into  a  love  for 
Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke,  prudence  would 
have  prevented  me  from  accepting  kk 
<^%red  hand.  I  have  no  world  to  look 
to  for  amusemeAt.  I  look  for  happi- 
ness at  a  fire-sMe ;  aind  what  an  idea  of 
domestic  happiness  most  the  man  havei 
who  could  purpose  to  place  by  his  fire* 
side  a  woman  he  did  not' Him?  Let 
this  world  of  my  coUsin^s  point  its  de- 
nunciations of  censure  against  such 
customs  as  this,  and  not  against 
a  young  woman's  taking  an  airing 
9lone# 
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TcMlay  Mr,  Fitzmarmaduke  came 
as  usual ;  but  he  attached  himself  to 
.my  fiiend,  and  showed  her  those 
marked  attentions  he  once  bestowed 
upon  me*  She  gave  him  smile  for 
smile,  and  answered  one  lively  saUy 
with  another*  I .  somietindeis  joiQed  in 
their  conversation  $  but,  after  a  single 
reply  from  either,  I  was  forgotten  by 
both.  When  he  had  left  us,  Miss  Hardy 
said,  **  Courage,  D(Mrothy ;  the  alter- 
ation  in  your  manner .  has  worl^ 
iwonders  with  Fitzmarmaduke.  It  has 
quite  relieved  you  from,  the  trouble  of 
attending  to  hia  nonsense/' 

**  Yea,''  said  It  smiling ;  <*  but  I  am 
afraid  il^hiS' thrown  the  burden  upon 
you«    He  seems  to  have  found  out 

* 

another  source  of  amusement." 

^  Oh,  let  him,  if  be  pleases/'  replied 
my  friend.     •*  I  know  his  play,  and  I 
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shall  turn  the  tabtes  upon   him  by- 

««  But,''  said  I»  <<  if  you  thought  his 
plfty  so  unfair,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  warn  me  of  it,  it  is  not  quite  fidr 
to  practise  it  yoursdf/* 

«'  My  dear^  you  mistook  me,''  said 
Miss  Hardy#    **  I  told  you  that  it  was 
fair ;  but  that,  as  you  did  not  under- 
9tand  the  game,  you  might  be  a  loser. 
If  a  gentleman  who  was  going  into. the 
country  should  beg  to  be  honoured 
with  your  commands,  he  would  mean 
to  take  a  letter,  or  a  mi^ssage,  for  you 
to  his  neighbour:  but  if  you  should 
-imaginef^at  you  might  command  him 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  emperor  of 
China,^  or  a  message  to  the  king  of 
Siam,  you  would  have  mistaken  the  in- 
tention, though  you  had  adhered  to 
the    words,    and  your   friend  might 
think  it  necessary  to  set  you  right." 
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<<You  have  performed  a  friendly 
office,  indeed/'  said  I ;  <<  and  .moat 
truly  do  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  am  so 
grateful  for  your  information,  th^  I 
can  hardly  help  returning  the  iavour, 
and  admonishing:  ny  preceptieas/' 

<<  You  are  very  ,good/*  said  Miss 
Hardy;  **  but  fear  not  for  me.  Ihave 
seen  so  maay  of  the  Fitzmarmaduke 
species,  that  I  shall  not  easily  be  de- 
ceived.'* 

My  dear  Wmifred,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  genecal  truth  of  Miss  Har^ 
d/s  information ;  but  in  this  par- 
ticidar  instance  she  must  have  been 
deceived.  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke^s  aast- 
duities  towards  me  were  not  practised 
for  his  amusement.  It  cannot  be  in 
human  nature  to  speak  and  look,  as 
he  did,  in  jest  Whether  he  be  in 
jest  or  earnest  now,  is  more  than  I 
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can  det^rmibe.    His  pridi  'W&a  roused 
at  the  wow  A  of  my  attachment  to  an-* 
other ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
sudden  transfer  of  his  afiection ;  but 
I  would  have  Miss  Hardy  take  care/ 
By  a  hint  he  dropped,  I  expect  he  will 
make  some  attempt  to  prejudice  me 
against  my  friend}  but  I  am  so  well 
assured  of  her  sincerity,  and  so  well 
prepared  to  meet  that  revenge  which 
is  the    offipring    of   disappointment, 
that  I  shall  hear  him  with  distrust, 
and  his  malice  will  recoil  upon  him* 
self. 

One  thing,  my  dearest  Winifred, 
delights  me  more  than  I  can  express : 
I  do  not  feel  the  smallest  regret  at 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke's  at- 
tentions, or  the  smallest  concern  at 
their  being  lavished  on  another.  I 
view  the   change  with  perfect  calm 

VOL.  u«  F 
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ncUfiorwcef  and  I  hqpa  I  xMy  be 
allowf  d  ta  siQr  ^^  <!  <H>ii)d  9at  hay« 
forgotten  Owwk  Moswfiu 
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LETTER  XXIL 


TO  MISS  TREGARNOO* 

Two  unexpected  cireumstenees  have 
occurred  since  I  wrote  last,  which  I 
will  give  you  lu  their  turn.  A  lady, 
who  frequently  visits  here,  a^ed  leave 
to  iat^oduce  Miss  Fitzmannaduke  to 
me.  I  expressed  my  satisfaction ;  tihe 
next  morning  the  two  ladies  came, 
and,  as  they  were  my  visitors,  I  re*^ 
eeived  them  in  the  dtsawkig>^room. 
After  a  little  common  conversation^ 
ibe  lady  said  ^ke  had  to  call  upon  a 
poor  weman  in  the  neigfabouriiood^ 

F  « 
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and  hoped  she  should  not  trespass  upon 
my  time  if  she  left  Miss  Fitzmarmaduke 
till  she  returned. 

When  the  lad^  was  gone.  Miss  Fits* 
marmaduke  began  by  apologising  for 
the  liberty  she  was  going  to  take,  say- 
ing she  (rusted  to  the  candour  and 
good  sense  she  had  been  informed  I 
possessed,  for  her  pardon.  She  said 
her  task  was  a  diflScult  one,  and  such 
as  no  consideration  whatsoever  that  re- 
garded herself  should  have  prevailed 
upon  her  to  undert^e ;  but  sl^e  had  a 
higher  motive,  which  she  could  not 
resist  She  had  heard  that  Mir.Fitz- 
marmadnke  was  endeavouring  to  render 
himself  accepta)>le  to  me,  and  she  hoped 
I  would  permit  her  to.  acquaint  me  with 
the  terms  upon  which  he  stood  with 
herself. 

.  I  answered,  that  I  should  listen  with 
pleasure  to  any  thing  she  might  choose 
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to  impart ;  but  that  nothing  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Fitsmannaduke  and  me 
to  render  such  a  confidence  necessary. 

**  Then  you  have  no  thoughts  of 
marrjdng  Mr.  Fitzmannaduke/'  cried 
the  lady,  hastily !  but  resuming  her 
former  manner,  she  added,  '^  Pardon 
me ;  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  I  ought 
Hot  to  have  asked  such  a  question. 

^^  You  have  a  right  to  ask  it,  ma'am, 
said  I,  <<  if,  as  I  imagine,  he  has  made 
proposals  to  yourself.  The  knowledge 
of  that  circumstance  would  determine 
me  to  reject  him  instantly,  if  I  had  no 
other  motive  ;  but  such  knowledge 
would  be  needless,  for  I  have  long 
loved  another.'' 

<<  Say  no  more,  my  dear  madam  -^ 
Say  not  another  word— -Do  not  tell 
me  whether  you  have  rejected  Fitz- 
marmaduke  or  no.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  know  that  you  would  reject  him , 

V  3 
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I  muBt  bdteve  you ;  for  your  Hoot  is 
Bot  made  &f  d806|ition«  But  aisc^  I 
honne  exfioaed  injrself  in  ao  staauage  a 
manuery  you  siust  fpre  me  leave  to 
tdOl  you  my  reaam  forit  It  is  aot 
love  -^  ibr  i  would  die  firat.  No^  it  ia 
a  proper  regard  for  my  family*  I  am, 
by  the  wSk  of  my  father,  liie  late 
baroaeti,  m  poesesaioli  of  the  ivfa^e  of 
ttie  &mfly-ettate  ~*a  moat  ndble  estate  | 
I  can  give  it  to  whom  I  please— ^lesve 
it  to  whom  I  pleaae— build  hospitals 
with  ft,  if  I  please !  You  will  say  that 
It  was  a  weakuesB  in  my  father  to  iu- 
truat'  me  with  such  a  power :  so  it  was } 
but  shall  I  therefore  abuse  that  pow»  ? 
N0|  the  shades  of  my  ancestors  ftfbid 
it* .  The  d^arted  spirits  of  the  Fitz- 
marmadukes  hover  round  thieir  de« 
acendant,  and  expect  her  to  Atf  her 
duty !  The  head  of  my  fiuniiy,  the 
&ther  of  Edward  Fitaemarmaduke.  ia 
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jpoor,  iidsenibly poor.  Therepresent. 
atcve  cf  tiie  house  of  JFitemaimadidDi 
bas  >  not  Mdierewithal  to  support  ita 
lioDoun  Possessed  of  a  pittance  oolj^ 
at  firsti  lie  has  reduced  it  by  extravsh 
gaace-^^he  is  a  beggar.  Shall  I  suffer 
hiss  to  eoQtiiisie  sod^  and  waste  the 
wealth  of  my  £u»ily  upon  a  stranger  ? 
Not  if  I  can  bestow  it  upixi  his  son." 

I  was  amaased  at  the  lady's  enthu^ 
siasm.  <*  Dear  madam^i''  said  I^  <<  no 
one  reveres  &fnily  more  than  jDoyseli^ 
and  few  hare  more  to  boast  of  in  that 
particular }  but  I  must  say,  that  unless 
you  and  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  are  influ- 
enced by  a  mutual  aifection,  your  vene^ 
ration  for  your  family  will  occasion  &e 
saoiflee  of  your  happiness.'* 

^  I  must  take  my  chance  for  tibat/* 
replied  the  lady.  ^^  Edward  Fitsmar-. 
maduke  is  young  and  vcdatile.  He  has 
never  directly  made  proposals  to  me ; 

F  4 
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though  it  is  understood  by  all  parties 
that  the  title  and  estate*  are  to  meet 
again  in;  him .  and  myself.  I  might 
love  him  if  I  were  assured  he  loved 
me ;.  but  I  fear  he  does  not  love  me, 
and  I  needed  not  his  frequent  visits 
here,  since  you  have  been  with  Lady 
Latimer,  to  make  me  fear  it.    If  we 

« 

are  united^  I  shall  do  my  best  to  secure 
his  affection  \  and  if  I  do  not  succeed^ 
if  I  am  not  permitted  to  be  happy  with 
Fltzmarmaduke,  I  shall  content  my^e\£ 
with  the  reflection  that  I  have  dis- 
chtf ged  the  debt  due  from  me  to  my 
ancestors,  and  I  shall  look  for  happi- 
ness in  a  better  world.'' 

••  You  deserve  to  find  it  in  this. 
Yours  would  be  true  heroism,  pardon 
me,  if  it  were  displayed  in  a  better 
cause.  If  it  were  exerted  in  support 
of  a  moral  obligation  instead  of  family- 
fl|>lendor,  every  one  must  admire  youj 
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as  I  do.  But,  weiTe  I  in  your  plKce^ 
I  should  choose  a  less  elevated  mode 
of  action.  If  I  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  I  did  not  possess  the  heart  of  my 
cousin,  I  would  instantly  divide  my 
estate  between  my  family  and  my  hap. 
piness,  presenting  three  fourths  of  it 
to  the  title,  throughout  all  succeeding 
generations ;  and  reserving  the  other^ 
with  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  I 
pleased.'' 

<<  That  would  not  satisfy  me/'  said 
Miss  Fitzmarm^uke.  <<  I  would  not 
defraud  the  title  of  a  single  acre  of 
land*  I  am  so  tenacious  of  the  rights 
of  the  Fitzmarmadukes,  that  I  would 
secure  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
family  to  all  those  who  might  hereafter 
bear  its  honours.  If  I  were  not  so 
happy  as  to  have  a  son,  I  would  give 
the  family-estate  to  my  husband,  for 
any  son  he  might  have  by  a  future 

F  5 
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iHfe )  sUid  if  I  had  daughters)  myieU^ 
I  would  only  give  fh«a&  edmiiioii  por* 
tionfl  otat  of  it  Nothing  that  MgJd^dd 
my  0^  feelingSt  i!V«h  though  th^y 
were  mater n^I^  could  enter  inU^  eoitu 
petition  with  what  I  owe  to  my  fioatiy 
and  my  nAme." 

Are  ydU  not  astonished,  my  dear 
Winifred,  fit  such  an  instance  of ''>*-^^ 
what  shall  I  term  it  ?    I  would  have 
called  it  heroism  before,   had  it  been 
directed  to  a  better  object:    I  can 
hardly  call  it  self-denial^  for  I  cannot 
help  su^cting  that  a  latent  regard 
for  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  lurks  at  the 
bottom  of  it.    But  what  shall  we  call 
a  mother's  purpose  to  disinherit  her 
own  daugliters,  in  favour  of  the  son 
of  another  woman,  if  the  head  of  the 
Fitzmarmaduke  family  chance  to  be 
the  boy's  father  ?    It  may  be  Roman ; 
it  may  be  Spartan  j  but  I  think  it  is 
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not  Christian !  And  this  to  continue 
the  fortune  in  a  £uBDuIy  that  oVtaitted 
it  by  Tioience.  Had  it  been  an  ancient 
British  family^  one  would  have  made 
some  sacrifice  to  wstere  the  patrimony 
to  the  chief  who  bore  the  name 
(though,  even  then,  not  the  sacrifice 
of  one's  pUghted  fidth) ;  but  to  re^ore 
it  to  the  represaitative  of  a  Normaa 
freebooter,  a  bloody  spoiler,  vhose 
title  time  can  never  sanction,  is  a  great 
action  without  a  good  motive.  It  is 
one  descendant  of  a  general  of  Napo* 
leon  conscientiously  restoring  to  an- 
other the  plunder  that  their  common 
ancestor  gained  by  robbery  and 
murder] 

After  some  further  conversatifA  Q^ 
indiftt^nt  subjects,  the  carriage  sCop* 
ped  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Fitzmarma- 
duke  and  I  parted,  with  expressipna 
of  mutual  esteem. 

F  6 
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"  Miss  Fitzmannaduke  is  rather  tall^ 
and  rather  handsome:  bat  extremely 
thiQ.  She  is  elegant,  both  in  person 
and  dress*;  but  she  iS'  at  least  seven 
years  older  than  her  cousin.  She 
aims  at  vivacity;  but  there  is  a  me- 
lancholy in  her  look,  and  a  solemnity 
in  b^r  manner,  that  persuade  me  she 
Will  not  be  happy,  either  with  Mr« 
Fitzmarmaduke,  or  without  him. 

The  other  circumstance  I  have  to 
acquaint  you  with,  is  a  conversation 
I  dccidentally  overiieard  between  Mr. 
Fitzmkrmaduke  and  Miss  Hardy. 
Since  our  explanation,  that  gratleman 
has  continued  to  visit  us,  and  to  attach 
himself  entirely  to  this  lady.  I  have 
neither  made  any  attempt,  or  felt  any 
deitire,  to  interrupt  them.  It  happened 
that  Bridget,  having  had  a  feverish 
night,  was  asleep  at  our  usual  hour 
of  receiving  visitors :  I  was  sitting  by 
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her,  and  the  door  that  opened  into  the 
dressing-room  was  not  quite  closed. 
Through  this  aperture  I  saw  Miss 
Hardy  enter  thet  dre8sing<axx>ni»  and  I 
was  l^oing  to  sfieai  sofUy  from  my  post, 
and  join  her ;  but  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke 
entering  immediately  after,  I  kept  my 
seat.  <<  Ha  V*  said  the  gentleman, 
*«  Miss  Hardy  without  Miss  Penrose ! 
where  is  she?" 

.  ^ "  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know—* 
not  yet  visible  it  seems ;  but,  by  the 
servant  diowing  'us  up  here,  I  stippose 
she  intends  to  shine  upon  us  by-and« 
bye." 

<'I  hope  so,  in  pity  to  your  disap* 
pointment.  You  are  the  female  Fy* 
lades  and.  Orestes  of  modern  times." 

**  O,  quite.  You  laugh  at  female 
friendship.  I  dare  say  you  think  it  i? 
woven  of  spiders'  webs ;  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  an  absolute  point  lace.  I  have 
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actually  known  instances  of  both  de« 
scending  firom  motfaers  to  daughtars, 
without  wearing  out.*' 

«<You  aR)  yourself/  a  wondexini 
exaiDpte  of  constancy ;  but  more  extra* 
ordinary  still  ^  your  dMice  of  a&iend; 
Youngy  beautiful,  and  attractiTe  as 
you  both  are,  you  ought,  by  all  com« 
mon  rules^  to  hate  her  heartily/' 

<<  O,  I  am  superior  to  common 
rules ;  I  therefore  Icfwe  her  infinitely. 
Vanity  would  forbid  my  hating  ber^ 
if  friendship  did  not  bid  me  love  her  ; 
for  that  wonld  be  confessing  my  own 
inferiority ;  and  I  have  no  inclination 
to  despair,  even  in  the  presence  of 
Dorothy  Penrose.** 

^<  Despair !  You  did  not  imagine 
that  such  an  idea  could  enter  my 
mind !  I  only  alluded  to  common  oc- 
currences; and,  pray,  is  it  common  for 
one  lovely  young  woman  to  fed  a 
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steady  friendship  for  another^  evea 
tiiou^  that  Qthar  be  less  lovely  than 
hersdf  ?  Is  it  not  tbe  fiequent  wish  of 
your  sex,  not  only  to  reign  superior^ 
but  to  reiga  alone?'' 

'^  Possibfy.  I  never  troubie  myself 
with  the  afitrs  of* my  sex;  my  own 
are  enough  for  me*  But  you  talk  of 
MB  lovely  young  wonwn^  and  another 
lovely  young  woman — pray,  do  you 
call  Darotky  Penrose  lovely  ?" 

^^  I  believe  she  would  generally  be 
thought  so/' 

'^  Now  there  I  must  diflfer  from  you 
in  opinion*  Well  as  I  love  her,  and 
highly  as  I  think  of  her,  I  cannot  call 
her  lovely*  I  should  say  she  was  a 
liandsome  young  woman,  a  fine  young 
woman ;  if  ytm  desired  it,  I  would  say 
she  was  a  beavtiM  young  woman ;  but 
to  loveliness,  that  irresistible  charm, 
above  all  others,  she  has  no  pretensions* 
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Loveliness  implies  something  el^^t, 
something  fascinating,  something,  in 
short,  that  I  would  as  soon  look  for 
among  the  wilds  of  North  America,  as 
the  mountains  of  North  Wales/' 

<<  Peihaps  the  manners  of  Miss  Pen- 
rose may  be  yet  more  engaging  than 
her  person*  I  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  converse  with  her,  and  not  to 
love  her/' 

**  I  have  thought  so  too,  and  accord- 
ingly I  do  love  her ;  but  yet,  do  you 
know  there  is  something  in  her  man- 
ner that  falls  short  of  the  expectations 
one  forms  from  it  at  first  ?  It  is  artless, 
ingenuous,  and  original ;  but  it  is  im- 
polished,  unconciKating,  and  one  might 
almost  go  on  with  this  sort  of  negative 
un,  till  one  came  to  uninteresting.'' 

**  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that 
Miss  Penrose  is  too  unaccommodating, 
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too  unyielding  to  the  general  manners 
of  society/* 

*«  O,  beyond  all  doubt.  In  spite  of 
aU  my  regard  for  her,  I  am  wearied  to 
death  with  her  silly  questions,  prepos- 
terous observations,  and  natural  non- 
sense. I  wonder  it  does  not  wear  off 
a  little,  in  the  society  ^e  has  mixed 
with  here ;  but  there  is  nothing  so 
unconquerable    as    determined  igno- 


rance." 


•*  You  must  allow  that  Miss  Penrose 
has  good  sense." 

<^  I  allow  half  that — sense,  but  not 
good  sense*  The  sense  of  Miss  Pen- 
rose resembles  a  rusty  coin  of  one  of 
the  Roman  emptors ;  it  is.  not  cur- 
rent." 

<<  She  has  read  a  great  deal." 

<^  A  very  convenient  abundance* 
These  reading  ladies  detail  the  remarks 
they  collect  from  authors,  and  take  the 
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credit  of  them  tkenuidyes*.  Of  all 
sorts  of  affectation,  I  most  auMxrely 
detest  the  affectation  of  wisdom;  there 
is  nothing  makes  a  woman  so  miamiftble» 
so  insupportaUy  tirescone/' 

<«  When  man  is  obliged  to  <  hide  his 
diminished  head,'  he  nms  awajr,  of 
eourse,  you  know ;  but  I  tiiink  you 
cannot  charge  Dorothy  Penrose  with 
a  forcible  d»pby  of  readily,  or  with 
affectation  of  any  kind/* 

«<  With  afifectation  I  cannot,  cer- 
tainly. A  woman  that  baa  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  good  breeding 
must,  i  think,  be  exculpated  fipom  such 
a  charge.  Affectation  inqplka  some 
progress  in  dvilisstion.  However  it 
may  mistake  the  means,  it  apes  some^ 
thing  move  pdhshed  than  itself.  The 
rude  child  of  nature  dktii^guishes  no 
refinement,  and  has  notiiing  to  imitate. 
But,  I  beg  your  pardon^^I  have  un- 
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warilj  ben  speaidng  treftson  all 
time :  I  forgot  yon  ymn  a  fervent  ad* 
florer  of  Dorothy  Penrese,  and  that 
tratb  migbt  not  be  aecq>tflUe  to  your 


eaw.*' 


*<  Y«(u  need  make  no  apok)gy  on  that 
sdbjact  to  me.  Nobody  has  admired 
Doroti}^  FtoroM  more  than  myself; 
but  I  own  that,  fi^r  some  time  past,  I 
have  seen  her  in  another  light,  anfl  you 
must  have  perceived  it'* 

*«  I  have  perceived  it,  and  without 
surprise.  I  expected  no  less  from  a 
man  of  your  dise^rmnent.  Novel^, 
in  almost  any  shape,  possesses  powers 
of  attraction,  and  in  what  so  much  as 
that  of  a  beautfiPul  giil?  But  novelty 
must  wear  away,  and  take  wkh  it  the 
admiration  it  esrcited;  and,  humbly  be 
it  spoken,  it  is  said  that  men  like  novdty 
again.  It  was  scarcely  in  the  number 
oi  possibilities  that  a  man  accustomed 
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to  society  should  be  retained  by  ec« 
c^itric  notions  and  untaught  maimers ; 
or  that  a  man  in  his  senses  should  pre* 
fer  an  uncultivated  waste  to  a  garden, 
or  a  rough  diamond  to  a  polished  one/' 

«  Being  out  of  one's  senses  is  a  sum- 
mary way  of  accounting  for  all  unac- 
countable things}  but  I  assure  you  I 
am  perfectly  restored  to  the  use  of 
minef* 

*^  Since  we  are  speaking  without 
disguise  on  the  subject,  I  will  own 
that  your  love,  and  my .  friendship, 
ivere  built .  upon  something  like  the 
same  foundation,  and  have  experienced 
something  like  the  same  decay.  I  have 
seen  the  show,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I 
have  gazed  and  wondered  at  a  strange 
being,  and  I  wish  to  associate  with 
those  like  myself.'' 

'<  I  never  should  have  visited  at 
Lady    Latimer's,     had    I    not   been 
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charmed  with  Dorothy  Penrose,  and  I 
still  look  back  with  regret  to  the  image 
of  her  which  I  had  traced  in  my  own 
breast;  but,  upon  a  mor$  thorough 
knowledge  of  her,  I  quit  her  for  ever; 
and  I  should,  before  this,  have  discon- 
tinued my  visits  here,  had  I  not  been 
detained  by  other  hopes— I  will  ven- 
ture to  add,  by  hopes  that  you  only 
can  realise  or  destroy.'^  * 

<<  You  flatter  me  exceedingly ;  and 
I  caii  have  no  scruple  to  confess  that  I 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  your  society 
in  this  house/' 

"  May  I  dare  to  hope,  then,  that  I 
have  had  some  shu e  in  your  frequent 
visits  here,  as  you  have  had  in  mine  ?*' 

"  Indeed  you  may.  .  Like  you,  I 
was  attracted  by  the  singularity  of 
Dorothy  Penrose,  and,  like  you,  but 
much  sooner  than  you,  I  grew  weary 
of  it    And  if  I  had  not  found  the 
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conversation  of  aman  of  witaad^idty 
lease  and  infonnaticH^  sumiDlerestiiig 
than  the  miseries  of  Lady  Latinm  aad 
the  oddities  of  Dor&tb^^  Penxsos^ ;  yon 
niay  he  assured  tkat  tike  step  df  our 
i:arriage  would  have  fMfibaed  to  be  let 
down  at  Sir  Theodere  lAtiflser'^  dMr 
long  age/^ 

<<  I  ask  no  more.  I  believe  you^ 
and  I  thank  you/^  9mA  Mr.  Ktsmari* 
madidie :  then  awnng  4»  tiie  ehamber 
door,  and  puttiog  b»  mouth  to  the 
openii^  he  softlgr  calftedt  ^  Miss  Pen- 
rose!'' I  rose,  and  advanced  to  the 
door;  when,  talung  my  haad,  he  pre- 
sented me  to  Miss  Hasdy,  saying, 
<<  Allow  me  to  have  tihe  honour  of  in* 
trodttcii^  to  yott  the  lovely  and  sen- 
sS>le  Miss  Penrose,  ^om  you  do  not 
seep  to  know.  I  ove  yon  this  pleasure 
£»r  your  having  introdaoed  my  elegsnt 
eonaia^  with  the  Jbaiyefbilune,  to  her.^ 

»5 


MmS^9fAy  utirered aloud  flcream, 
u4i  ^  b«tief|;«>  evdurad  the  pain  of 
turoh|g^e»  t|i<Hi|^  the  outward  and 
Tisifalo  9^  was  wiuxtiog. 

Mr^]^tiif!M|niiadidce,  addresaiBg  him. 
actf  t#  mej  8aid»  <^  Miss  Penrose,  I 
never  have  told  an  ujatruth  in  your 
fffeseoee  eince  the  mmftorable  evening 
that  I  £rit  met  wdth  you  at  Oxford } 
and  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  affirm  that  I  knew  you  were  in 
Lady  Latiffier's  rooaii  and  that  the 
door  was  Bot  abut*  My  eje,  more 
quick  than  Mipd  Hardy's  towards  such 
an  obfeety  eat^ght  a  gtissf  se  of  you  as 
I  eBrteped  the  dresang«room.  I  told 
yeu  thalS  I  i$Eou|d  faring  you  better  ac- 
fj^n^  waA  yew  <  sincere  and  kind 
firien^t  Miss  Hardy/  and  this  was  an 
opportuBi^  ahofve  my  hq^es.  I  am 
afinid  that  9«^efli  <  determined  igiio- 
ranoe'  wilJi  dsecover  that  the  pail;  I 
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••  •  f  r 

have  been  acting  is  not  qaitt  confbmi-- 
able  to  the  <  maJfnMys  iof  the  dociety 
you  have  mixed  with  here;^  but  you 
will  easily  recollect  that  It  gfeat  port  of 
the  society  I  have  mixed  with  has  been 
that  of  unbridled  young  men  at  Oxfoird. 
I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  allow  some^ 
thing  to  my  just  revetoge  for  an  attempt 
to  ruin  me  in  yoilr  good  opinion}  and 
now  I  leave  cultivated  andluncultivait^ 
nature,  the  rough  and  the  poliabed 
diamond,  to  settle  tlfe  daWt/''      '-} 

Mr.  FitEtiiarmadidte  then  boi^i^  to 
both,  and  le|l  the  room. 

For  some  momfeiMs  iMiss*  Hardy  ^nd 
I  stood  looking  at  etfch  dther-in  'si- 
ience;  when;  though'  I  was^  wounded 
by  the  duplicty  of  my  (riend,  thie  past 
scene  appeared  so  judicrods,  that  I 
could  not  help  laughing.  Miss  Hardy 
attempted  to  join 'me  j  bu^'^'jiractisMl 
as  she  was  in  dissimulation,  her  laugh 
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paitook  mece  of  horror  tkaa  of  mtfth* 
<<  I  diank  you,^  said  I^  ^<  for  my  por« 
trait  at  full  length,  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  friendship }  and  I  thank  you  for 
giving  me  my  irjfnd  i|^^  her  proper 
colouiB,  that  I  may  know  how  to  value 
her  as  I  on^ht**' 

^<  That  abominable  wretch  is  bo  ma- 
licious and  so  incomprehensible,"  said 
Miss  Hardy,  '*  that  he  has  absolutely 
deranged  my  understanding,  and  ren*» 
der^  me  incapable  of  speakinj^in  my 
own  defence.  Do  you  tlnnk  I  did  not 
see  you  as  well  as  he?  I  knew  that 
you  were  in  Lady  Xatimer's  room,  and 
that  the  door  was  not  closed.  I  have 
oifiy  been  diverting  myself  with  your 
Sedulity." 

'*  You  can  do  that  no  longer,''  said  I. 
««  The  day  of  credulity  is  past.  I  am 
not  the  slave  of  that  hypocritical  despot 
you  caU  ^gjpod  breeding;  that  usurper 

VOL.  Ih  o 
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of  tlieptac^oiftMtb^did'ftkieerity;  and 
if  li  were^  ydur  eondubi'  ^oiild  have 
&eed  rtkeftort^itJ^hw^l  so  fiir^as  regards 
yourself  j  Bwif]fttter^dre^  speak  to  you 
¥r$^<M!il;  reserve.  Yoar  .attadb  upon, 
the  h^aA  6fi/[t:  Fftzmiinnaduke  migKi 
be  excused  by  the  mannerly  of  &ie 
VT^d  ^ou  Kve  to  J  your  duplkity  to 
me,  nothing  can  patliate.  Your  own 
feelings  were  shocked  at  the  discovery, 
and  nature  spoke  in  your  countenance, 
while  your  tongue  wasi  incapable  of 
utterance.  Trutfi  trembled  inr  your 
fiice,  before  falsehood  fot!hid''its  way 
through  your  lips.  More  is  as  unne*^ 
cessary  as  it  would  be  unavailing; 
though  Miss  Hardy  remain,  ttty  £hiend 
is  gone  for  ever." 

I  then^  left  the  room ;  and  wlien  I 
returned  to  it  I  found  only  my  cousin 
and.  her  maid*    Thus,  my  dear  Wini-s 
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iwi  h«¥e  vkahltie^  my  Wver  and  my 
fHend. 

I  was  going;  to  rebte  what  had 
ptt9«ed'to  Bridget,  wBen  llr.  Mitdmay 
etotered.*'.  My^tecttA  cfiscoveiy  had 
mjd:fe'  so  strdi%  an '  :^a^ess?on'  on  my 

mind,  that  I  was  disposed  to  dotfbt  all 

« 

my  fi^ow-^MPeatures,  eatcept  the' few  I 
had  known  ftom  my  itifiincy.  *♦  Sii,^ 
said  T,  looking  at  him  anltousIy» 
••  have  yon  reallyany  regard'f&r  me  ?•• 
•  « .To  be  sure  I  have/^  replied  he, 
^^  as  much  as  you'  can  de8ire''ih>m  a 
man  of  threescore.  But  why  iksk  such 
a*  question?** 

«  That  I  may  not  despair  of  finding' 
sincerity  in  the  world,**  said  I :  ♦*  that 
r  may  know  there  is  a  humanr  being 
among  the  multitudes  in  this  great 
city,  whom  I  may  trust  Though  I 
certainly  can  never  like  a  strtset  a^^ain. 
I  can  never  again  see  twenty  houses 

G  S 
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adjcnning  eadi  other^  without  thmklog 
that  they  contain  mercenaiy  lovers 
and  pretended  friends/' 

<<  What  have  jou  met  with,  my 
sweet  giii/'  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  *^  that 
should  lead  you  to  form  such  an  opi- 
nion of  society  ?" 

I  then  related  to  him  the  substance 
of  Miss  Hardy's  communication  re- 
specting Miss  Fitzmarmaduke,  and  of 
the  conversation  between  Mr.  Fitz- 
marmaduke  and  myself,  together  Y^th 
the  particulars  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween that  lady  and  gentleman.  He 
listened  with  great  attention;  and, 
when  I  had  ended,  he  said,  ><  I  am 
not  surprised  at  what  you  tell  m^,< 
That  Fitzmarmaduke  really  Loves  you. 
I  have  no  doubt.  To  be  admitted  to 
approach  your  person,  and  listen  to 
your  conversation,  without  loving  you, 
one  must  be  as  old  as  myself.     But  he^ 
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is  bold,  extravagant,  and  inconsiderate ; 
and  it  is  no  less  likely  that  necessity 
should  have  driven  him  to  his  cousTn^ 
than  that  a  violent  passion  should  have 
forced  him  to  you.  He  would  have 
married  her  for  interest ;  he  would 
then  have  married  you  for  love ;  and^ 
had  he  succeeded,  he  might  have  re- 
pented  from  poverty.  Now  he  will 
probably  many  her  from  desperation. 
If  your  lover  be  a  rash  and  needy 

he  shodd  have  sought  to  better  his 
fortune  by  marriage;  and  if  your 
friend  be  an  angler  who  has  *  toiled 
all  day,  and  taken  nothing,*  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  she  should  rather  try 
for  a  fish  herself,  than  see  it  jump  into 
your  net.  With  regard  to  Miss  Hardyi 
she  has  no  heart  She  is  not  only  in- 
capable of  friendship,  but  of  love: 
and  though  the  end  of  all  her  projects, 

G  8 
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her  smiles^  and  her  antics*  is  to  get  a 
husband,  it  is  the  estabUshment,  not 
^e  manj  that  she  cares  for.  London 
abounds  with  such  characters  as  JBxtz- 
marmaduke  and  Miss  Hardy:  sooie 
.aa*e  amusing ;  some  are  connected  with 
us  by  family  ties  y  Bome  are  introduped 
to  us  by  those  we  call^our  friends; 
and  we  do  not  shun^  ^o^gii  we  am* 
not  esteem  t^ein«  Jt  is^pt  from  aucb» 
my  dear  Dorothy,   that  you  ^uU 

.eaqp«04  •  feiithfiil    l^^^    ^y    ■■■!     if  *  «m  iJ^ 

.  "  And  pray,  jsir,"  s^  I,  '*  axe  tl^ew 
any  |iersoAs  amqt^  your  fiuhionaUe 
crowds  whom  you  can  esteem  ?^' 

«<  T9iiere  are,'^  rejdied  Mr.  Mildm^, 
'<  0  xm^e  use  of  Miss  HBxdfs  figure,. 
a  few  sterling  ^lineaijf,  ^ich  he  .who 
9eek9  may  iind*  and  wiU  not  fail  to 
.treaawe  up  i  and  there  we  some  down* 
right  counterfeitjsi  which^  when  <mce 
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detected,  nobody  ^M  tak!B$  ^but  thie 
generaK^  ure  a  sort  ^  ciKt^iit  coan^ 
a  iki«d  of  ba«k  tcAeoik  Evtey  one 
Icnpwa  tbat  they|>ass  for  more  tlian 
'tfeey  we  WQ(rtf),    yet  -eveiy  Doe  re- 

'  I  find  I  had  tforg^Atsn  tbe  'wne  oait. 
tion  of  my  grandmother^-wid  e:q>ected 
Mtjgling  igdid  wben  I  ahoidd  fliave 
looked  ool^  for  baae  ^ilver^:  Fnja^ 
dieed  at  fint  by  the  lawlgr  inteUigeiit 
GCuatenaacey  tibejkir^  maaBeiH,  ladid 
a^edoBs  profeaBiMn  «f.  MiB8ufiaid|K, 
J  AAve1)eea  bBnd  to  ^lAnk  ]i6wia|^ei»s 
'tt>  be  a  cooi|dete  :^e(tem  p£  Bt^Umtss^ 
It.WM  DottK)68ible  for  me  ^  sttpefet 
ftQ.'mttch ;  yet  I  aetom  tnUifllir.  te  iiAvfe 
diiii  my  egre9'  MheaelrecvkiiAj^  nf  itsqth 
l^rOW:  ia  upon .  tkenii  I  Howiglad  ^aan!  I 
thtit  tiier^  eKeJ^t  a  far  {(uhieaa  ih  tke 
w«ttld»  besides  my  fMr  hoiird  JqiGlyn 

MorwynnioB !  But,  my  dear  Wf  ntfMty 

o  4 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
jnarmaduke  and  Miss  Hardy  have 
more  of  the  counterfeit  in  them  than 
belongs  to  the  common  every-day 
'change  of  sodety.  Her  usage  of  me 
was  unpardonable;  and  his  usage  (£ 
her  wais  unjustifiable :  it  was  certainly 
trick  for  trick. 

My  bousin '  has  been  much  indis- 
.p9sed  since  her  disttippointment  re- 
specting the  excurnon  ta  Cheltenham. 
■iShe  M  ordering  preparations  to  be 
jnade  for  her  removal  to  Junipar*Park, 
whkher  she  and  Sir  Theodora  Latimer 
»»taiHlgdng,  in  about  a  fortnight  She 
*«da  the  journey  as  she  would  aanihi- 
htion^  and  has  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  her  husband  to  take  a  house  in 
dWivicimty  oF  London.  This  he  has 
positively  refused  to.  do,  saying  he  has 
indulged  her  whims  too  long.  Per- 
haps  the  want  of  money  makes  him 
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refuse  to^  comply  willi  her  wishes. 
Buty  indeed,  his  temper  is  much  al- 
tered. He  is  .  become  morose  and 
sidlen ;  though  he  has  still  fits  of 
kindness. 

My  cousin  is  veiy  desirous  of  taking 
me  with  her ;  but  I  owe  my  presence 
to  my  other  friends ;  and  self  is  de- 
serving of  some  consideration.  I  love 
my  friends— so  well  do  I  love  them, 
that  the  world  would  be  a  desert,  and 
life  a  burden,  without  them— but  I 
have  little  faith  in  that  disinterested- 
ness which  professes  |p  leave  self 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  strongly 
are  we  made  to  feel  our  own  pains 
and  pleasures,  that  I  fear  it  is  often 
pretended.  If  I  resisted  the  tempt- 
ation of  going  to  Cheltenham,  it  is 
not  Juniper-Park,  that  abode  of  hor- 
rors, as  Bridget  terms  it,  that  can 
detain  me  from  my  grandfather,  my 

G  9 
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irecL  Hidden  from  the  wpdd  .|n  :fi^ 
l^ie^ceful  Glyn  Morwyppuni$  I  ihpg^ 
the  afiec|l?ipn  c^;  th/^  ffiv  iripnds ,  Iher^ 
will  be  as  little  susceptible  of  x^iRHgip 

as  the  mpmp^  ^^  •^^fiiMch  th^  ^1^^^ 
issurroui^d...  ,    '    ../  ;  .    ;  ; 
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LEtTEU  XXIII. 


TO  MISS  tE£OARNOO. 


* 

LondoTh 

♦ 


when  the  4<Hir  <^>ened,  on 
vant  said*  "  A  g«otlem«a  £t<^  North 
Wdes."  Wbn  vei«  my  feOMgti 
when  I  taw  Owbn  Mor#ynj  I  am 
afraid  I  oanoot  deacribe  ihexa.  One 
thought  o^  fiUed  vijr:  breiuit.  It  was 
9ot  «^y  did  Ite  coshe  ?.or  Jb»  did  he 
«Qi»e?  It  wabk  th«it  h^  wiis  there. 
I  ^ning  into  his  aisns  In  a  atpnaent 
To  this  tiiottgjbt  quickly-  suocceded 
another.    I .  txcke  £t9m  his  embnce^ 

G  6 
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and,  with  fearful  anxiety,  tried  to  read 
in  his  looks  the  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions, before  I  asked  them,  **  Is  my 
grandmother  well  ?'  "  Yea.*'  "  Are 
allweU?*'  '^Yes.'*'  I  shook  his  hand 
as  if  I  had  not  welcomed  him  before. 
I  had  no  occasion  to  say,  <*  Owen,  I  am 
happy  to  see  you ;"  for  happiness  must 
have  been  painted  on  my  countenance. 
It  was  not  till  we  were  seated,  that  I 
thought'  cS  saying,  <<  iBut,  Owen,  how 
hi^pens  it  that  you  are  here  ?*' 

^  Ah  !*'  said  Owen,  <<  why  cannot  I 
trust  these  marks  of  aflfection  ?  How 
horrible  to  doubt  their  sincerity !  Can 
you  ask  why  I  am  here^  when  you 
know  we  have  not  heard  from  you  of 
so  long  a  time  ?  Can  yon  suppose  our 
silent  glen  has  had  the  same  ^fect 
upon  your  friends  that  London  has 
had  upon  you?—- that  it  has  taught 
vs  to  forget  what  we  hdd  most  deaf  ? 
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Noj  Dorothy ;  yon  know  not  what  we 
^9  but  I  more  than  all,  have,  suf- 
fered." 

#      # 

<*  I  do  not  understand  you/^  8»id  L 
^  Writing  to  our  cousin  Winifred  Tre- 
gamog  was  writing  to  all ;  .and  I  i^ye 
written  a  volume  to  her  smce  I  came 
to  town.*' 

**  Yes ;  but  the  vdume^  was  closed 
when  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  gained  the 
ascendancy.  And  what  did  it  con- 
tain? Did  not  every  page  resound 
with  the  name  of  Fitzmarmaduke  ? 
Have  not  you  said  that  Mr.  JPit^ 
marmaduke  was  so  desirous  to  recom- 
mend- himsdlf  to  you»  that  if  a.  man 
could  be  called'  a  lover,  without  mak- 
ing love,  he  deserved  that  name? 
Have  not  you  said,  that,  at  the  play 
he  forgot  his  own  existence  in  his  at- 
tention to  you;  and  that  curiosity 
could  not  have  been  so  ardent  without 
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some  mixture  of  love  ?  ;  HAve  not  you 
aatd»  ihM;  he  watched  you  widi  mx 
anxiety  you  could  not  describe  ^  and 
that  you  trembled  to  think  what  he 
jnight  flay  to  you^ifbe  could  find  an 
ioppbftUiiiiky?!' : 

<<  Iodm4  Oweni  I  have  mid  all 
these  things/' 

«vAad  where  was  Owdn  Morwyn 
blithe  time  (^ 

<<  In  Meriooethshire.'^  . 
./^  Jq  Merionethriiii^ .  detained  fay 
those  whom  love  and  duty  bound  htm 
to  obey»  I  would  have  asserted  my 
xdainiy  and  driven  that  Noifman  from 
the  j^ace  he  was  usuiptng  in  your 
bosom,  long  9g(h  if  I  had  not  been 
forcSdy  withht^  by  our  wiae  and 
good  grandmother.  <  No^'  said  she* 
>  Let  us  leave  our  Domlhy  to  herftelf : 
ihe  iedings  that  have  grown  up  with 
her  cannot  be  extinct.    She  is  misled 
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by  »  gLarei;^  traiieteDt  as  it  is  fabe; 
some  event  will  dissipate  it;  ^and  acb/tt 
vefleption  viU  bm^g  ber  back  to  those 
^Qlpjff^  :fri)icb  time  aad ju^m^Q};  h§^^ 

<<  Dear^  good   grandippther  LV  ^e^ 

your  child!**  , 

.    «<  Qood  :^our ;  g^w^dmotlifr  it,  and 

4ear  ^e  m^wt  ev^  b^ ;  (Ipit  bPV  rl»s 
she  h^^  ipi/|tak^l  ;  Bow  ,hw5f  yoij 
n^glect$d  her»  and^  fcirgp^n ;  me  1^ 

M  iBulee^*  OwePy J  ain  ^t  c^nsf^^m 
fhat  J  hme  donte  eitl^^  /9o  ^  tp^.de- 
^enre  preprQ)i.ch.  }  will  owa  tl^t  ^m 
w^e  qot  40  invaiii^ibly  io  ,«iy  thmgbtSi 
dunQg  the  oajpstmt  yv^  of  Mr.  Fita*^ 
marmaduke,  as  you  were  before;  WbeQ 
0X^*8  tboug^liB  are  frequently  cafied  to 
apri^sent..pb)eqt9'an  atsefit  one  must 
be,  at  ti|(iesi  foig9ttei]u    One  cannot 
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take  a  part  from  the  whole,  and  leave 
the  whole  behind.** 

^*  No ;  but  one  may  take  one  small 
pcfft,  and  another,  and  anoliier,  till  the 
first  object  is  entirely  swaDowed  up 
in  the  second."  !-   • 

-  <<  I  am  sure  you  cannot  accuse  me 
of  that,"  said  I. 

*<  How  then/*  said  Owen,  "  are  we 
to  account  for  your  silence?  I  have 
dreaded  every  letter;  but  more  se- 
verely still  have  I*  felt  the  absence  of 
them :  for  then  I  was  convinced  that 
something  was  passing  in  your  bosom 
you  did  not  dare  to  disclose.  I  even 
thought  of  your  mother ;  and  I  knew 
not  whether  you  might  not  come  home 
a  wife." 

*<  Ah !  my  mother  did  not  love  her 
cousin,**  said  h  **  But,  how  often 
did  you  expect  a  letter  ?  I  sent  one 
to  Winifred  by  last  night's  post.^ 


91 
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*<  I  must  have  met  that  upon  the 
road,"^  said  Owen. 

"  But  I  sent  one  five  days  ago/' 

*«  We  have  not  received  if 

'<  And  I  sent  another  the  week  be- 
fore.*' 

<<  They  have  neither  of  them  reached 
the  post-office  at  Bala;  for  I  went 
there  myself  to  make  enquiries.'' 

I  rang  the  bell  for  Jenkin.  *<  Jen- 
kin/'  said  I,  **  did  you  put  my  letter 
to  Miss  Tr^ampg .  into  the  post- 
office  last  night?" 

«  Yes,  ma'am." 

«<  Did  you  put  in  the  last  two  let- 
ters. I  sent,  before  that  ?" 

"  Why,  no  j  I  can't  positively  say 
that  I  did }  but  I  am  sure  they  went" 

«  Who  took  them  ?" 

*^  Why,  I  was  just  going  to  take 
them  myself;  and  Wilson,  my  lady's 
own  man,  was  just  going,  both  ttmesi 
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just  near  the  very  place;  and  so  he 
said  he  would  take  them ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  put  them  in  the  post-office }  for 
I  asked  him  both  the  next  momkigSi 
and  he  aaid  he  did/' 

"  Send  Wflson  here,"  said  I.  Wil- 
son was  certain  he  put  both  letters  into 
the  letter«box ;  for  he  remembered 
putting  them  in  very  well*  <*  Whet!^ 
were  you  gfiog  when  you  took  charge 
of  them?"  He  was  gokig^  upon  a 
little  business  of  his  own.  '^  Wbajt 
time  did  you  come  home  ?"  H^ 
could  not  exactly  v^i  for  lie  met 
with  a  J&read,  and  that  detained  him  a 
little.  **  Perhaps  'you drank  with  your 
friend^V.  He  coi^d  not  say^  but  he 
might  driiidc  a  littied^^p.  <*  YoH  might, 
then,  forget  to  -pjut  the  tettem  into  the 
post-c^ce  ?"  No  i  he  remembered  it 
«  well  as  cQidd  be ;  Ibr,  both  times,  he 
pulled  them  out  of  this  pockethere.  He 
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put  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  immediately  took  out  the  letters 
•in  question. 

"  Now,  Owen,"  said  I,  "  you  have 
been  accusing  me  out  of  my. own  let- 
ters ;  and  I  sbaU  look  at  these  for  my 
defence;"  I  opened  the  first,  and 
read*  '  Any  serious  intentions  of 
Mr.'  Fitzmarmadttke  r^qpocting  tny- 
^self  woidd  have  met  with  insfcs^ntand 

-ah8oli:U;e  discourag^mei^  if  ever  they 
j^aJ  1w>««  .^o«1»»o<i.'  '  <<  X  n^uAt  .now 
tell  you/'  proceeded  I,  /opening  the 
^second  letter,  <^that  tizey  have  been 
declared  9  and  this  was  my  answer  to 
them/'  *  Neither  time  nor  assiduity 
copld  umke  an  impression  on  my 
.^i^ift.  :Eyf^*  demonstration  ^  love 
wofild  feii  to  do  it.'  '*.Buti"addedI, 
'*  this  flid  9ot  satisfy  Mr.  Fitzmaina* 
duke;  and  I. was  compelled,  though 
with  some  reluctance,  to  say,  ^  {  have 
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not  the  same  indifference  for  my  con* 
sin  that  you  have  for  yours.** 

"  Ah,"  cried  Owen,  "  how  could 
I  doubt  you!  Our  grandmother  was 
right,  and  you  are  still  my  own !  For 
the  sake  of  human  nature,  I  would  not 
have  found  my  Dorothy  deceitful  j  for 
I  could  never  have  trusted  it  more/* 

**  Had  I  ceased  to  love,  I  could  not 
have  deceived  you.  Read  these  let- 
ters;  they  were  intended  for   your 

rMulitltf  f    TOU   tvill     iK«Bai    Icuvrw   mil  4k«»t 

has  passed.** 

"No,**  said  Owen,  "let  me  hear 
you  speak ;  I  can  read  your  letters 
when  I  cannot  see  you/* 

I  then  briefly  related  all  that  had 
passed  between  Miss  Hardy,  Mr.  Fitz- 
marmaduke,  and  myself.  "Mr.  Fitz- 
marmaduke/*  continued  I,  "  has  had 
no  competitor  here  j  for  the  few  young 
men  I  have  seen,  besides  himself,  are 
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too  insigiiificaiit  to  be  remembei:ed.  I 
have  Liked  his  company,  without  seek- 
ing  to  know  why.  I  have  perceived 
his  attachment  to  me,  without  examin- 
ing into  its  consequences.  I  was  un- 
expectedly  informed  of  his  addresses 
to  another ;  and, ,  by  that  means, 
brought  to  reflect  both  upon  his  situ- 
ation and  my  own.  I  was  alarmed, 
and  scarcely  knew  whether  I  were  safe 
or  no ;  whether  the  imperceptible  de- 
scent of  a  wrong  path  might  have  car- 
ried me  further  than  I  expected.  He 
declared  his  love  :  I  rejected  it  with- 
out hesitation  or  difficulty.  -  He  im- 
mediately attached  himself  to  Miss 
Hardy»  though,  as  it  has  since  ap- 
peared, only  to  betray  her.  The  loss 
of  his  assiduity  to  please,  and  the 
transfer  of  it  to  another  gave  me  no 
pain.  Had  I  not  thep  a  right  to  as- 
sure myself  that  the  ,earUest  smd  dear- 
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est  sentiments  of  my  heart  remained 
unaltered,  and  that  i^  had  tiot  been 
pos^ble  fbr  them  to  change?  Tdl' 
me,  was  I  in  anj  danger  of  loving 
Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  ?**' 

•' I  believe,  not,"  said  Owen;  ••^but 
I  would  advise  no  woman  that  loves, 
to  receive  the  homage  of  another 
lo\^er.** 

«  I  think  you  are  rights  Owen," 
said  I  i  **  ior  it  must  be  attendlsd  with 
some  danger ;  though  I  have  escaped 
it." 

^*  I  have  more  faith  in  yofdr  distrust 
than  I  had  in  your  confidence,"  said 
Owen.  '*  It  is  easier,  and  more  con^ 
formaUe  to  the  precepts  of  our  re- 
ligion, to  avoid  temptation  than  to  re- 
sist it*  You  remained  in  the  way 
of  it ;  and  had  not  an  accidental  dis- 
covery been  made  of  Wr.  fltzmarma'- 
duke's  pretensions  to    another,    you 
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ittight  have  gone  too  far  to  return. 
Whilst  Miss  Hardy  believed  she  was 
serving  her  own  purposes,  she  was  ren- 
dering you  a  most  essential  service. 
As  for  me,  I  owe  her  more  than  I  can 
express,*' 

«  I  am  certain,  from  my  own  feel* 
ings,  that  my  heart  had  no  bias  towards 
Mr.  Iitzmarmaduke  ;  and  I  think, 
with  my  grandmother,  that  some  cir* 
cumstance  would  have  brought  me 
to  proper  reflection^  if  this  had  not 
happened/* 

"  Don't  you  remember  out  little 
river,  at  the  bottom  of  the  croft? 
Don.*t  you  recollect  how  the  solid 
earth  has  given  way  before  its  incessant 
though  imperceptible  attacks,  and  that 
it  has  deserted  its  old  channel,  and 
runs  in  a  neW  one?  Who  should  have 
said,  at  first,  that  a  smaU  inclination  to 
deviate  from  its  proper  course  would 
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entirely  change  that  course?  or  who 
can  suppose  that  it  will  ever  regain  its 
former  track  ?    But,  my  beloved  Do- 
rothy, there  is  an  error  you  have  been 
nearer  falling  into  than  that  of  ceasing 
to  love  your  faithful  Owen*" 
«  What  can  that  be  ?" 
<<  Say  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
marmaduke  had .  been    uniform   and 
steady,  which,  for  aught  you  know,  it 
might  have  been ;  say  that  he  had  had 
no  view  but  a  union  with  yourself,  and 
that  his  love  had  been  as  solid  as  it 
was  violent,  and  you  had  no  reason  to 
think  otherwise;   then  suppose  that 
some  one  of  the  circumstances  you 
foresaw  had  opened  your  eyes  before 
it  were  too  late,  what  would  have  been 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke  ?'' 
<*  I  have  not  thought  of  that.'' 
"  Then  I  will  tell  you— that  of  a 

deserving  man,  encouraged  to  hope 

It 
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(unintentionally^  it  is  true)  said,  with- 
out wy  &uItof  his  own^*  driven  to.  de- 
spair. What  could  have  healed  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  Dpfnfiiy  Penrose  ?*' 

<<  If  this  be  true, 'it  is  terriblev 
Bu<^  .Owai,.:.how  could  I  have  re- 
pressed Idve^  widiout  it  had  be^ .  de- 
cl«:ed?  Woidd  not  shyness  and  re* 
serve  have  been  attributed '  to  vanity 
or  ciqirice??  .^ 

nl  iieMe^e  Mf.  Fitsimanhadukc^'s 
love  might  have  been  repressed,  with- 
out  yout  inc(irring  the  imputation  of 
either."  .       ;  \ 

■*f  Ihav^  Mt  some  inward  accusa^ 
tion,  though!  could  not  discover  that 
it  was  just.  But  let  usrfefer  the  matter 
to  MntMildmay.  He  is  acquainted 
with  l&e  whole ;  and,  to  a  thorough 
knbwledge  bfi  whatis  called  the  world, 
he  adds  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  the 
charity  of  a  Christian/' 
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*<  I  belieyehc:  will'  not  whottjr  acquit 
you/'  said  (hmsa*  ^^  But»  my  daac 
Dorothy^  I  hmsitwar  queMioiti  to.iuk 
yoii»  and  my  tuqqiiiiffls  deptedi  apoor 
youii  aaswersir-f^Caii  ydu  quit  this 
crowded  city 9 'the^inlmbitaotstif Vbioii 
are  ncA  what  they  seem  ?  and  ^^  you 
be  mine,  when'  we  reach  Glyti  Mor*i 
wiymiion  ?*' '•  J"f'* 

*<  That  I  not  only  can  quit  LoQfbn/^ 
fepUed'  I ;  ^!  but  that  I  was  resdr^ 
tados6»  thec^ettec  wHttes  jteaiierdAy, 
attd<*nbw  igibn'  tlte  rbad^  will  sboww 
As  to  being  yours/'  continued  I,'  blush«> 
iflg^and  hesitatii^^  ^*  yba  imow/.  you 
itiust  ask  our  gniiidfather  andgrami-t 
modier  about  that*''  -<   \    . . ' 

Owen  caught  me  in.  Inis.  anns,  andt 
pressed  me  to  his  boeom.  At  that  in* 
stant  th^t  door  opened^  and  l(f h  MthL' 
may  entered  the  room.  >  He  was  come 
to  visit  Sir  Theodore  Latimer,' and  meet 
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a  pArtjr  of  geoitfeflMtil  iiid<ste|i^  idto 
dte  dnf«H]g*Moiiii.  iMfoiir^  Jir  jomad 
tiMm,  on inaziiigtlutt  Oita&i MomjM 
wasiKfived.- 

««  liunreieftugbtyim  j^uJ^-MkBt-  It 
1fabyour)fniiily.aftrti(iium  H^Uei^' 

•*  Sir/'  ^d  ii!  mf  Atee  eovev#d  iwMi^ 
bhuh^  ««fli7<iousm'Oweti(anck  i^ttowf 
afppwter  B^fard  ibr  «aejk  oth«Y  tindk  i9 
eomnM^  toperamiof  tbenaioA  iamifyir 
l^it;  I  MoaalMUBed  t&ttt  yon  ihodriid! 
h«v^  0Kn  9tach  a  pioof>6f  it'^ 

<*  Sir/' laid  Oweiir  ^  I  am  prepared 
to  loyci  and  revere  y9a#  My  Dor<itHy 
haa  introduced  your  to  her  fami^^  long 
sicDoe;  aild  I  am-  perimaded  that  th^ 
goednew  of  your  heart  will  lead  you  to 
participate  in  my  happiness,  whei^  you^ 
are  told  that  I  wm  embracing  my  pro« 
miaed  wife/' 

«<  Ah !''  mid  Mr.  Mildmay,  while  a 
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sigh  stdtet  ih>in.liisib0fl<^y  ^fidlm^feB^ 
tuttB  a8aiimed<a;iiijelancholyfa8pedt,  *^l 
hme  a   peifedt  if^c^Wctmi  Lof jthait 
happiness.    Five  years  of. 'unweaaed 
at^dutty  <did  I  devote'to  .the*  i-^sbveiy 
of  the  faieaMi.of  my^nviifev  the  mdther 
of  ttiy.bi>y. ;  I. visits  every -canier  of 
ibfi .  /i^aod  OPvith  her,  and  i  tned  'every 
kindi  of  air  and  w&ker  that  vms  r^oned 
vestoPttive/.    My  jreward  was  to  avert 
tlielevjl  day  for  a  tiooie ;  but  I  had,  at 
latty  tftie  unspeakable)  aoi^sh  of  seetnig 
her  sink  itaJx)  ihegrjive^'  .Ow^ii  you 
have  a  npble  honest,  couritenance,  and 
I  hope  you  are  capable. of  prizing, your 
Dorothy  as  she  deiecves.    Sequestered 
from  a  World  which  in  geneijal  is  made 
up  of  worse  beingsjthan  yourselves, 
may  you  be.  happy  in  each  other,  and 
may  your  haj^itiess  be  more  durable 
than  mine  !*' 
A  tear  which  started  into: Owen's 
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eye,  and  tears  which  trickled  down  my 
dieeks,  were  all  our  thanks.  When  I 
had  recovered  my  voices  I  said,  **  You 
are  very  partial  ta  mf  merits;  m^  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  fellime  of  my 
faults?*^    :  il       ': 

."  .When  ItCan^seistbem  I  wi}L''  ' 

^  Da^  you 'think  'my  behavicHir  to 
Mr.  fitzmarmaduke  censurabfe  ?^'       » 

**  I  doubt  fteoUect  aby  thing  that 
was  so.."        -^r  !        '  .: 

'^  OwenteHa  me  that  I  khotdd have 
discouraged  Ibis  love^v  sbd  my. heart 
whispered  to  me:  stanething  of' lii^ 
same  kind.**  • ' 

<<  You  did  dicicotafi^e  it,  when  he 
declared  his  love.^* 

"  Yes,  I  rejected  it,  instantly  >•  l»st 
Owen  says  I  might  have  repressed)  it 
before." 

'  *^  How  did  you  knbw  that  he.  loved 
you  before?" 
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<^  How?  Itdotdt  8UV  I  cannot  tty 
*-«I  hardly  knovf  how»«^by  his  looks^ 
and  hifl.  maiinec^  and  Ut  atteBtiona, 
I  beliave.  You toab^,  iir,  jouliioi^iit 
ao  youfaalf.'' 

<<  Love,  though  undeclared,  waa, 
by  your  a^m  eotdtBAm^  m^entood ; 
at  mif^  ihenp  have  becK  pikndy  re- 
pulsed.'^ 

•^  I  Cwld  not  Mp  fancying  that 
Mr.  FHzmannaduke  loved  me.  But, 
fii|i|>Me:  it  had  be^i  owfy  a  pasiihg'  in- 
ialiiMtti0it  ifiliK)i|t  any  ddtdrmiiied  fiur- 
fios^y  would  nal  a  coldneka  in  my 
behaviour,  an  attempt  to  rej^ma  wi»t 
wu  navar  istaaded^  have  made  me 
appear  vain  or  capriciaot  t-M^iio^  if  its 
jmt0r^  wece  q^eii?  eapricious,  if  it 

'<  It  seems,  my  dear  Dorothy^  thai 
y»a  possessed  thi  htxAty  of  ander- 
standing  Fitzmarmaduke,  tfaoi^h  he 
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#ere  vlflit;  aid  yoii  ds  eaimlij  pos- 
scBBod;  the  pokt^TJof  tuHo^  youtnelf 
uoAostood  vitknt  qmddAg.  Aft  a 
tfaiadeffcfajy  I  «Rir  €il«  iriitfe.  Isd^ 
Has  i^ery  iriodteiit  viiiblei  in  fltubia^ 
ittdufce.  Itbe8i|icdniliiieiye»  tlwk^ 
it  waff  n6t  eif^resBcid  fay  hii^  fcoiig«6$ 
and  y<Aft^Ksksm»ledge.ii  did  noteicflpe 
your  observation.  Yoil  ig^^  k  vb 
eoeoiinigeflrait }  yoo  ftfaowed  if  no 
dUifte.  Yam  maimer  evinced  that  h 
hlidy  h^ertOy  made  no  ioq^nsspon  ctii 
^onr  beait ;  but  it  didnotexdudeihe 
hope  of  succeto.  Tauw/eteales  have  h 
way,  when  yoo  please,  an  indeacnbAble 
way,  c£  making  us  feel  tliat  we  are 
acceptable  oply  to  a  certiin  point. 
You  CJA  dked  ua  bow  far  our  i»e* 
tenfiionn  may  be  welcome,  without  a 
word— -almost  without  a  look,  ^.^e 
delicacy  of  this  mute,  yet  exph'cit  de- 
claration, would  have  screened  you 
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from  the  imputation  of  vanity  j  as  its 
uniformi^would  from  that  of  caprice/' 

**'  I  had  sbme^  remote  peiceptiaa  .of 
t)U8/'  said'Iy  .<'  thoiq;h  I  was  not  aUe 
to  define  it  I  see  tiiat:  my  excuse 
rested  on  the  contingency  of  Mr.Fits- 
marmaduke'sconduct  Hadthatproved 
unexceptionable,  my  own  would  have 
beear  uxQuyt/! 

<*>£ver,  while  you  live,  my  dear 
Dorothy/^  8aid\Mr.  Mildmay»  '*  retain 
this  in^^enuousness  in  confessing  a  fault* 
Not  to  have  eri^ed  may  be  more  meri- 
torioiis  $  but  to  acknowledge  an  error, 
1  thinky  is  more  amiable." 
:  Mr.  Mildmay  and  Owen  Morwyn 
Asa  went  into  the  eating^room,  and  I 
b^gan,  what  I  have  now  ended,  an 
account  of  the  several  conversations 
contained  in  this  letter. 

Dorothy  PENao3B« 
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LETTER  XXIV. 


■  •,  y^'j'j 


TO  MI88  THEGABNOG* 


Lendan* 

The  nKHrmng  after  OWen's  arrival,  it 
was  agreed  between  us  that  he  should 
fide  the  hlack  kd&l  home,  instead  of 
return!]^  by  the  mfkUf coach }  that  I 
and  my  Tmffy  should  accompany  him  ; 
and  that  Jenkin  should  occupy  one  of 
the  many  tenable  spots  on  the  outside 
of  the  stage-coach  as  far  as  Corwen, 
firom  iiv&ence  he  could  easily  walk. 

When  we  joined  my  cousin  in  her 
dressing-room^  Owen  and  she  regarded 
^ach  other  with  mutual  surprise^i    She^ 
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to  see  the  tall  stripling  become  a  well* 
proportioned,  handsome  man ;  and  he, 
to  see  the  fine  rosy  girl  grown  pale, 
thin,  and  languid.  Neither  of  them 
concealed*  their  thoughts*  **  Qwen,'' 
said  my  cousin,  **  what  have  you  been 
doing?  rmramg  up  die  mountains, 
riding  along  the  glens,  shooting  on  the 
moora^  and  hunting  on  foot,  till  you 
are  grown  as  robust  as  a  ^nadier. 
I  absolutely  should' not  have  known 
you.** 

<«  And  you,  Bric^get,*^  said  Ow«n, 
M  what  have  you  been  doini;?  Vs^ 
tiguing  yourself  when  you  shouM  hasa 
rested,  exerting  yonisdf  when  you 
should  have  been  composed,  sleeping 
when  you  should  have  breathed  finesb 
air,  and  swaliowing  medicines  vdien 
you  should  have  taken  wholesome  food. 
I  see  hardly  any  traces  of  Bridget 
Dolgarrog.'* 
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.  <^  I  htvie  dtae  ad  more  tfaaa  erory 
bo^  d<lea/'  etdi  Bridget ;  ^^  but  I  am 
imAre  unfartiinftte :  they  all  beat  it^ 
Mkd  I'«aiiiiat."  r     . 

V  fieafyito  keep  di^  and  those  i  1^4^ 
at.ar  diatMceiii^  every  bMy/'  said 
0#e&:  ^^  exainple  would  be  ttMHi^ttf 
nAn  tke  principality/' 

i<<  Youniay  isve  ar you ]jlieme iA the 
ptma^ebty"  said  nky  courin ;  **  ai^ 
one  had  better  be  buried  therefor  evtt, 
tfaanr  cbaie  to  town  and  do  not&ing. 
L6ndbii  would  be  diie  ^drst  pli^  in 
Gvesi  Brititin,'if  Itw^re  not  for  society* 
Who  would  Ukd  to  look  at  piles  (^bricks 
abdinoftat,  if  it  wetfe  not  for  ttte  hum^ 
beings  thisy  indosc)  ?  And  if  one*  is  to 
associate  *with  one'iT  feUow-ofeatxire^,' 
one  mtist  l(ebp^  the  faouis  and  llequent 
the  plMies  they  d6i''  , 

«<  Ode  must  b^  of  Heaven  i  consti* 
tttti^n  to  siqiport'it,  then^"  said  Owen  ; 
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<^  or  patience  to  bear. the  want  of  it. 
For  my  part;  I  should  think  every* 
hour  of  my  Dorothy's  stay  here  big 
with  mischief;  but  that  you  are  not 
able  to  introduce  her  to  the  society 
that  has  destroyed  your  health.  What 
ia  become  of  the  active  daring  girl  that 
took  a  pride  in  following  me  to  the 
Imnks  of  precipices,  and  the  summits 
of  projecting  rocks  ?  tiiat  wou^  not 
suflfer  me,  if  she  could  help  it,  to  >out* 
run  her  on  foot,  or.  oat-gallop  her  on 
horseback?  She  has  disappeared  in  the 
society  you  speak  dl^.  and  a.  sickly, 
deh'cate  womanMias  taken  her.  plaet^ 
Ah,  Bridget,  you. have  bartered  both, 
health  and  content  fw  the  privilege  of 
beinir  admitted  into  society  1" 

*<  I  have  no  longer  that  privilege,'' 
replied  Bridget,  with  tears;  <f. for  I 
ean  no  longer  claim  it.  I  am  the^out* 
cast  of  society.    A  few  persons  visit 


fne  from  pity  or  imde^ty ;  and  my 
husband  treatil  me  with:  neglects  .  Nay; 
he  has  lately  "behaved  to  me  iirith.  uja« 
kindness,  ^oidhasevei^  fefuaed  to  let 
me  go  to)  Gbelienhttm  fdr  my  health.' 
i  locdi  back  with  sorrow  to  the  day&of 
activity  and  enterprise  you  have  re- 
calied  to  itiy  mind ;  but  I  cannot  wish 
them  tor  return,:  for  they  would  now 
afibvd  mre  no  piqasure;'^       :     . 

"  I  believe^V  said  Owen,  ^  ihat  thcS 
air  of  your  native  mountains  would  in- 
vigorate .your. frame;  and  that  return- 
in|^  heaUh  wiofiild  bring  with  it  some  of 
your  fohnerjcheeifulnesB/'  ».  ^ 
^v»*^.No,**  ;Mid  Bridget.  "  Health  and 
oheexAilness  are  flown  for  ever ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  recal  them,  I  could 
not  seek  them  on  the  mountains.  All 
jpeiiflh  for  sa6h  a  desolate  monptOQous 
scene  is  over.  It .  would  neither  suit 
my  feelings  nor  my  constitution.'^ 
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«<  How^  w^"  flxdiimed  I|  <^  does 
it  ttiit  itoiiie !  Dear  Bridget^  mak^  tbe 
trill.    Oo  back  t^  me/'     ^ 

-«<  Ini^oBiiUe  i  I  coidd  not.beaif  thtf 
roada^  i  coidd  not  aabmit  to  the  ac* 
eoflUBodaUatt:  I  coidd  nM;  bitadie 
the  air.'* 

«« Oh,  Bridget/'  Aitd  I,  «<  hxM  dter 
do  you  pay  ftv  being  a  hafyk  attdhirtr 
glad  am  I  that  tto  teaptathm  waA  evfer 
hehl  oikt  lo  me  td  become  thfe  wife  of 
a  baronet!'^ 

•*  Yott  might  ha;ve  bden  the  infe  of 
a  bai«»tet^  you  kndi#,i  after  tSie  deatfi 
of  Sir  Robert  Fitzmarmfliduke." 

•<  Yes,"  said  I  j  "  I  mig^  have 
been  introduced  into  society ;  and  my 
husband  might  have  been  conducted 
to  prison  for  debt  I  thank  my  love 
for  Ow^n  Morwyn,  and  Mr.  Fitzmaiw 
maduke's  regard  ibr  Ihe  fhrnfly-estate, 
that  this  did  not  happen." 

10 


^  LAve\did  prevafl'  over  money  on 

4il6Q§jhtL  khre  oiigicip  h^^e  pravifcited 
6m  hnt  pBj6am^  biUl  MiBsl  KljriBnt- 
mitdiikfe<  Andi  Cbireii'.  Mdr^nyil  jrtep^d 
UellMBHj*  mii  liidtilg^  dotn^edi  dw 
p«nlHii(7«  I  jn^.  Ibakily^y  fiit  I  do 
thnk^  1^  dungs  codsidetad,  you:  msy 
lie  hi^Bier  widi  .Oiren«  Your  tXEmdt  is 
filled  mate  tar  a  glen  thlin  ardinmiiiig- 
roooii  I  don't  kaem  how  it  is  ^  you 
s«e  always  so  content  to  be  alone !  Yon 
nerer  find  yonxself  doll'  and  stupid ! 
Oire  ybu^booU  or  a^needle^  and-  yeu 
do  not  catb  whether  there  be  another 
hninan-'being'  ili^  the  creation !" 

Owe»  and  I  lodied  at  each  other 
and*  sviiled*  **  Pray/'  said  Owen, 
««  allow onemofia*"'  MHlthout noticing 
this  remark^  Bridget  ^proceeded.  *\  IVnr 
my  part,  I  never  conid  read  much ; 
for  at  Ardwdwy  we  had  nothing  but 
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books  of  sermoiis)  in  town  I  never 
could  find:  time  to  lead  j  and  at  Jiuiiper- 
Park  I  wanted  reaolation.  As  tof  needle- 
workt  I  have  had  my  share ;  and  such 
a  share,  that  I  never  desire,  to  touch  a 
needle  again.  Indeed,  I  am  tired  of 
eveiy  thing,  and  tired  of  doing  no* 
thing.  'What  a  hi^py  girl  you  are! 
firought.vqp  with  all  sorts  of  books  of 
entertainment  and  instruction ;  yet 
never  6b%ed  to  read  them.  Learning 
all  kinds  of  needlep^work ;  and  not  set 
to  make  linen  for  a  dozen  brothers  and 

* 

sisters.  And  now,  with  health,  beau^^ 
and  all  the  requisites. to  make  a  good 
wife,  you  have  a  husband  provided 
for  you  in  your  own  glen,  where  just 
your  set  of  quali^Gations  will  be  brought 
into  action.  I  'am  glad  you  did  not 
marry  Eltzmarmadoke ;  though  I  own 
I  wondered  at'your  rejectmg  him ;  but 


I  had  ntfiiddik  tbatOweuMprtfyn  was 
^rown  so  handsome  a  rman/' 
;   ^ I'lhaidi'. ^our^  yonr'pjrefercstice/' 
miiOwenp'fmUbff^i  'f  bat  I  stiaU  iu>t 
befiMb'ctf  yQiif(Wisim:fQr  it.'' 

*<  But,"  resuifled  our  cousiii^  /<  it 
d6«8:iuit  signify.'yfbat  one  mariies  for, 
for  tbte  event  13  sure  .to;  bi^  .<H)ntraiy  to 
(me'8.^pe$&tion8;  Sir  Th^cKlore  La^ 
tinier  oMnied  fclrJffve ;  Aid  i|ow  he  is 
never .  hfl|)p3r*  bat  when  he  can  run 
away  from  his  wife.  I  was  reckoned 
veiy  foii«aiatf$;»;fQr  I  oianriedfor  love, 
nAf.  and  Hdhes,  united ;  -md  Aow  I 
am.  the  mofbimisenble  jer^Kture  in  the 
world.  Health,  spirits,  beauty, .all gone; 
and  thci  a&ction  of  xny  husband  igone 
afterthedi!'^ 

'^  If  .yo^  husband  married  healtii^ 
-spirits,,  andbesidty,  and. married  them 
fi^ifilove/'  said  Owen,  "  it  is  not  u»* 
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likely  that  his  kfve  dibidd  deeiy,  as 
these  have  dwiiinidi^d/^ 

«>  Biit,  ^kM  Qwm  %o^  toMt  I 
help  it?"'  said  Lady  Laftimer.  «<  Y<m 
do  not  sui^oM  that  I  ficdiaitiuHiy  pvtad 
with  such  tpea»»ek9^* 

<'  Not  voluntafiif,  hot  lhoi]^(bt- 
lesaly/'  replied  Owen.  **  Had  you 
taken  with  itioderation  tfte  ptoarateB 
dflfered  yt>£i  by^y^iHiriartimeaadnt^ 
ation  in  lift,  you  nright  h«^  continued 
to  enjoy  tbam  alL" 

'<  Well/'  ^d  Bi««^  wjthia  sigli, 
<'  it  iB  now  iod  iite*  AH  ifae  wteld 
did  tiiife  iiati^  «mi  are  doing  80  sd&J' 

««  Butii".  iakl'  Owen,  *<  you  have 
fallen  ifitb  a  niitfti^o  which  may  yet 
be  remedied.  Fortitude  and  patience 
arcf  fltiii  In  your  power.  By^eeiter- 
ciKe  of  diese  you  may  lighlieh  your  own 
burdeni^;  and  in  some  measure  make 
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Sir  Tbeadorai  foi^  Ibe  loss  bf  those 

f  V  Ijilt'  thoiti  ]ftre«rii  patifenoi  who 
|f#il  ^  }  do/'  4Mi  Bridget  «<  It  can- 
notice.** 

'  "f .  1 44a  ^otry  that  I  oattnot  relieve 
yfKl?  iwAAffiuiflas/'  said  Owen.  «<  I 
fy«9  ftMltrii8)l^^add.tO](;  b^dc^nrtviiig 
you  of  ottr  Doroliby ;  for  I  nmat  take 
hwf  wi^iBew^' 

*'  indeed^  you  abaH  not,''  astid  my 
eoiiBii^:  •^  for  I  owftot  qmre  lier/* 

^  Nor  cim  w^'' said  Owen« 

<«  You  have  Wiififitad  Tre|;amog  ^ 
keep  htir  tffl  the  MBimte  is  over,  and 
I  wjlltoeep  Dorothy  Peoroaeb" 

•«  Wmifred  ta  a  good  giil,''  said 
Oifeo,  <<  ktit  she  caaiiot  supply  the 
l^e  of  Dbf  otky»  either  iir  her  grasid* 
fliother's  heart  or  mtne«  Her  graiidi- 
mother  haa  felt  tiie  sdMence  of  Dorothy 
mote  Iton  she  has  suffered  to  appear; 
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and  I  have  enduied  what  I  cannot 
express.  I  have  thehappines^  of  find- 
ing Ae  has  escaped  iiae  perils  with 
which  she  has  been  surrounded  i  and 
we  part  no  more.** 

"  Why  do  you  ask  it,  Bridget?** 
said  I.  ^'I  have  stayed  the  time 
allowed  me  by  my  grandmother:  I 
haxre  been  of  no  real  service  to  yon; 
nor  could  I  be,  if  that  time  were  pro- 
longed.' I  constitute  a  principal  part 
of  th&iiappiness  of  my  friends  ia  Glyn 
Morw3mnion,  and  my  own  happiness 
depends  upon  thehrs.** 

"  Cnidi  gill  !**  said  my  cousin.  "  If 
you  will  not  go  with  me  to  Juniper- 
Park,  at  least  *<stay>  with  me  till  I  go 
myself.'  You  shall  not  refuse  me  this 
poor  request  You  have  a  life  to  pass 
with-^Owen  Moiwyn  and  in  Glyn  Mor- 
wynnioA,  and  you  shall  not  deny  me 
a  few  days.     You  can  take  a  few  days 
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fitom  your  hajH»iiieso»  and; give. them 
to  the  wretcbedness  6f  your  friend ! 
Oweiif  I:  charge  yout  in  pity,  to :  my 
sufl^riogs,  liMte  la^  .Dorathy ;  and  I 
promise  I  will  not  attempt,  to  detain 
her  Umg^T  than  I.  stay  in  town/' 

<<  But  then,''  said  I,  smiling,  <<  I 
shall  have  to  ride  home  attended  only 
by  a  servant,  which,  you  know,  would 
be  ^  travelling  in  a  very  indecorous 
«  manner.' " 

"  You  would  have  a  better  motive 
for  it  than  before,''  said  my  cousin. 
"  Owen,  I  wait  your  answer." 

<'  I  must  leave  her,"  replied  Owen ; 
'<  and  not  one  spot  upon  the  road  will 
present  me  with  such  an  image  of 
danger  as  has  been  presented  by  this 
house,  guarded,  as  it  is,  by  a  watch- 
man at  night,  and  a  porter  by  day, 
and  into  which  no  one  can  find  admit- 
tance without  the  passport  of  society." 
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met  i»  ineoitigible  Md  is€iii«bto«  I 
shall  teaye  her  fiuil^ets  gbod  withes*' 
and  brin^  my  whole  faeabt  to  Has 
Morwynmoli,       r  -    '    '^ 

•  #  •  '  •       , 
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1             • 

I  HAins  been  'allelic  lot^gw^jth^niwuili: 
but  the  ev^enta;  which  havge  happened 
in  this  family  have  left  me  neither  tjime 
op  iBidma|jji>n  to  Vfit6«  .  I  ipust,  ^mr- 
»«,  ddfer  it  nA  longer^  leat  pwen; 
twe  another  journey  ta  LondoQ.   '^ 

Bridget  fancied  it  might.  aiQWieila^r. 
to  aee  the  paddng  of  her  doathc^.  and 
we  ahttt  Ourselves  up:  in  the  dfesaiiv^** 
room,  abd  exclwkkl  aU.  viiifU^rA;:  T^, 

cotttenta  of  B)rtds6t'«  wai#<dM^'  ^e^e 
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spread  before  her ;  Mrs.  Retail  acted 
as  principal,  and  Mary  as  deputy. 

«<  O,  what  a  charming  dress  is  this  V* 
said  Retail.     '*  Your  ladyship  never 
looked  so  hfeiA^enlf.Wri^lyour  life, 
as  in  this  white  satin  and  silver  em- 
broidery  !•  ^'  wish  the  dtty  'Was  come 
when  this  was  to  be  worn  again,  in- 
stead <^  gmilg  down  to  that  tiresome 
old  hall!    I  suppoSWr^itt/' iMiyi  your 
ladyshipfW^^Mfc^  ihiKlithii^d,  to  be. 
exhiIilMt«kl  to  ih^  iltimal  <Ad  MiitsA: 
theju'nip^P**'     '-i  '  ••  :■•  vM.     :  /ri  ^ 
'««N^"  repUed  ky  ^usin;  wputifc) 
by.    Mh&fy  And>4»fisibitime'JbJire  Jisff.^ 
qualified  it<6  &r  V|yite<ifttift:fl[Ad  sihir 
embroidety.**  -  ^  •  •'■  '  "-vn-  *•  r.-' 

"  Herfej  Matyj  pmt-  it  by*??  said 
Retail,"  anrd  ^stfft  you  don't  tomple 
th;^ 'emb¥bid«tyji^'lh^l  m^  Ihdy,  Jieie 
i^  a  odmmokt,  ytilgaf)  twflled  •sarsenet; 
I  do  be&eve  yout '  Ittlysfiip  tiever  had 
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it  offiy«»r  back  for,  f^jm^tli  ^figfther, 
I  i^ifrayft  fought  it  ^xc^^iv^y  unbew 
cemiag.  Thift  is .  eapugh,  to  frighten 
the  jjinipers :  what  shall  I  dp  with  this,; 
myUdyr'  r   /  ,  . 

.  *l  y<Hr  m^y   take   that,  ^yourself, 
SQtai).''  w.,:  :  j  ,..,  ^  • 

**  Vm  much  obliged  to  yiNir  lady- 
ship. Your  ladyship  is  all  goodneo^?— 
O,  dear,  my  lady,  here^s  thajt  sweet 
divine  crape  dress,  trimmed  with  roses,, 
that  your  ladyship  wore  at  I^y 
Waltzer's  ball !  I  thought,  when. I  had 
dressed  your  ladyship  that  night,  that 
your  ladyship  looked  quite  ^gel^c! 
I'm  sure  your  ladyship  might  have  had^ 
a  duke,  instead  of  a  baronet/f ;  Bridget, 
smiled,  audi  for  a  moment,  forgot  her 
woes.— ^<  These  roses  wonft  bloom  at 
Juniper-Park,  I'm  sure-<^they  may.  be 
put  by/'  ., 

"  No,   the;  roses  ^hall  go.     They 
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^^MtSA  ht  quite  it  dh&riieter  ibr  ^  biOI 
in  the  cotinti^ ;  and  if  I  dhdidd  have 
an  itittikval  of  any  tMi^  like  healfhi 
PH  have  a  ball  in  the  otd  insttisidn/' 

<<  Wdl»  I  declare  your  lady^ifi^s 
fii^eciM:  is  wtondeifiil !  Wh^t  a  litujiid 
blockhead  I  must  be»  not  to  think  0f  H 
baB  in  the  country!  To  be  i^^  (be 
eouiftiy  is  made  for  dancing !  A  littiie, 
gentle,  country^ance  (and  a  country- 
dance  your  ladyship  knows  it  muM  be, 
if  H  is  ^  the  country),  just  thirty  or 
ibtty  cou^ile^  would  enliven  ib^  ^Id 
jtmipers  itmazingly,  and  do  your  lady- 
^tdp  a  WG^ld  of  good.  Here,  Mary, 
jMit  tip  this  dt6l»  in  that  batid-b&x, 
and  lie  sure  you  take  care  of  the  rdees 
^—JjdiA !  liow  awkward  you  are !  Doh't 
you  S(ie  there's  a  leaf  doubled  down  ? 
Why,  that  is  worse  and  worse  I  You 
fit  for  a  lady's  dressing-room!  You 
are  hot  fit  to  wtedt  tlptm  the  wife  of  a 
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8h6idc^^!    Let  the  d6  it;  ^A  do 
you  piSk  isp  Hiat  Uttrii  ^t  ^  ho^ 
tlt«i6MViek  tobttl  ilot'Apottl^K  ^Way^ 
pfiti  -ine  iii  a  ttaa^n,"  -coiliuMdd  Mrs. ' 
BJi^  >8dffie^^  ter  Vdftfe,  «t6  sefe 
creatures  so  awkward  and  tiiiiiay ;  atid 
mo8t  pardcuUuly  'ii6  whett  ih^i^  so 
obsfiiiste   ^ttef  ir^t  kianir^*then 
beitti  tay'kHty,  is  a  whole  heap  of' 
mbttynJtli; ;  bottibSiziiies^  pd^lhig;  siHts; 
and  teiiils;  Whitt  will  fttiu  lady^p 
havfe  done ^th  Aem ?"  '  "   '^'^ 

**I  hate  moumiiig;  but  put  it  1^ 
R^ttiiL  Sonfe  one  or  oflik  of  dnie's 
relations  may  die,  lebad  tbentihe'yiiust 
have  the  vex^on  of  iirei(H!kii]a^  i^  "Wfae^ 
ther  one  will  or  no.** 

<*  I  hopie  to  goodtaess  1  shal^  put 
your  ladyship  on  tiie  ros^i  instead  of 
the  blades.-^ Then,  ttiy  lady, 'Kefre's 
half  a  do^n  of  iVehbh  isflks.  TU^ 
would  do  for  your  ladysHip  k  'fift!^ 

I  2 
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while  in  the  country^  just  by  way  of 
a  change;  but  .this. one-fits  your  lady- 
ship ao  aboQunably,  that  I  am  suie  you 
never  will .  bye  able  to  endure  it  long. 
It  makes  your  ladyship's  shape  look  all 
I  don't  know  bpw. 

"Can  it  be  altered?" 

<<  Ot  no^  my  lady,  that's  morally 
impossible  j  it's  quite  intirely  spoiled : 
and»  besides,  it's  a  most  horrid  ugly 
colour^ .  I  always  thought  that  slate- 
colour  dismal  to  a  degree— it  makes 
every  body  lode  so  pale." 

<<  I  will  not  make  myself  frightfid 
for  the  9?tke  of  a.  common  dress.  Put 
the  slate-coloured  silk  to  the  twilled 
sarsenet" 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  I'n>  sure  I'm 
much  obhged  to  your  ladyship's  good- 
ness.*-*Then  here  is  a  parcel  of  velvets 
and  Moreno  cloths— what  would  your 
ladyship  have  done  with  them  i^^ 
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"  O,  let  them  go  by  all  means. .  I 
must  encounter  many  a  keen  blast  a;t 
Jjiniper-Park,  if  it  be  only  through 
panes  of  shut  windows,  and  key-holes 
of  closed  doors.  .  I  will  ride  in  that 
cloth^pelisse  lined  with  fur;  and  let 
me  have  that  great-cosft  to  put  over  it, 
when  I  get  out  of  the  carriage;  for 
tbia  gusts  of  wind  in  the  passages  at 
inns,  are  enou^  to  destroy  one;  and 
the  saloon  at  Juniper-Park  is  very  little 
better." 

<'  The  pelisse  lined  with  fur  is  most 
beai^tiful — very  elegant  and  Cossack- 
like,  indeed ;  but  as  for  the  great^6at, 
it  is  shabby  beyond  all  sorts  of  compa- 
rison. It  is  quite  a  diggerdation  to  a 
lady  of  your  ladyship's  raiik  and  fi^ 
tune  to  own  such  a  vulgar  thing.  It 
is  a  downright  farttier's  wiftf  trotting 
to  market — and  see,  my  lady,  where  ft 
is  all  blacked  with  the  coach-wheel  V^^ 
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;  *<<  Take  it,  tlien,  aipyd  kt  me  have  a 
new  one#** 

,  «<  Fm  ilH^ch  obliig^  to  your  la^y- 
8hi{i^  aqd:  !^'ll  tfJ»  it^  irath  aU  ny 
heart ;  i^^ifiU  cto  vory  well  for  ^  s^orvaot 
IjUlc  me»  when  i  travel  in  the  dicky; 
but  if  I  waa  a  great  lady,  like  your 
ladyship,  that  never  goes  any  where 
but  lA  a  dose  carria^,  I  would  hgjVe 
no  spch  a^.thwg  at  a  greatcoat  I 
would  have  9!  hnige,  inde  clpth-inantl^, 
lined  with  a  beautiful  pale  y^^Uow 
aatjo),;  to,  put|  on  over  the  pelisse,  and 
wrap,  me  wans*'' 

<«ltlH9k  I  wiUi  Retai);  and  IwdOB 
have  it  eiv^roidered^  I  wiM  qpeak  to 
Mtb.  ChJBeel  about  it  Do  send  for 
her,  direetly/^  Maiy  was  ctispatohed 
i^th  orders  to  one  of  the  footmen,  and 
Retail  pursued  her  jntereetii^,  and,  as 
Ai^  continued  to  make  it,  profitable 
oc4;:ttpaiiofl. 
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^<  Now*  my  lady»  here's  a  whole 
army  of  hats^  and  bonnets,  flowers  noi 
fisathen;  what  would  yoiir  ladyship 
hate  done  with  ihcM  ?  TheylooKtfiff 
all  the  world  as  if  they  came  out  of 
Noah's  ark!  quite  aiiti-dd«sion»  in* 
deed!  Fashion  is  all  in  all  in  ihese 
kindof  thiiigp;  and  neally,  your  lady- 
ship has  mdti  h'ttle  occaaion  to  wear 
them,  that  they  grow  quite  and  dever 
out  of  dateb  mthout  being  seen }  and 
then  they  are  of  no  efkct,  at  aH^  and 
no  ladgri.iof  such,  tafte  and  elegance 
as  yoifr  ladyship,  would  stoop  to  wear 
thf m.  I'll  teitt  yoju*  bdyship  what 
rd  do  with  thern^  if  they  wi^  mine» 
Yd ;  send  >  them  .  to  li^^  with  ihe 
nest  fleet ;  and  I'd  call  thjs  tilie  Wel^ 
lington  mantle,  and  lbi«  the  Phttaff 
bonnet,  apd  this  the  Hkioker  capi;  and 
tiiey  would  go  off  theses  with  these 
fine,   sounding  ^tlea^   aiK^«  perhaps, 
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I  might  get  twenty  poundg  for  the 
whole*'^  ^ 

<<  Their  pray .  embtrk  the  lunny  xm 
board  the^.flefetj  only  keep  out  diat 
white  satin,  iiat  and  ftather.  I  have 
never  wevh  it^  4Uid  I  think  it  veiy  be- 
commg.^V 

-  ><  I  thank  your  ladyship^s  gioodness; 
I  always  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve 
so  generous  a  lady.  Vd  run  myself  to 
death  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship  by 
day  or  by  night*  The  white  satin  hat 
and  feather  is  quite  beautiful  for  a 
dinner-party  in  the  country;  but  as 
for  those  .other  flgaries^  they  may  all 
be  swept  off  together ;  for  if  your 
ladyship  should  ever  walk  in  them  weary 
plantations,  there's  nothing  so  truly 
elegant  as  a  plain  straw  bonnet/' 

««  Oh  !'*  exclaimed  Bridget,  <<  I  shall 
never  walk  again!  I  ^m  sinking  under 
the  fatigue  of  looking  at  these  things* 
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I  will  see  no  more.  I  istm  quite  ex- 
hausted. My  fever  has  attacked  me 
this  moment.  My  cousin  wept ;  and 
Retiul  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
pause  to  dispatch  Mary  up  to  her  own 
room,  with  the  prooft  of  her  lady's 
generosity. 

Sir  Theodore  Latimer  now  entered, 
and  flung  himself  on  a  sofa,  without 
speaking,  or  noticing  his  lady's  distress. 
«  Unfeeling  man !"  said  Bridget,  after 
weeping  some  time ;  *^  you  drag  me 
down  to  that  hateful  {dace,  when  I  am 
totally  unable  to  travel  so  far.  You 
behold  me  dying  with  apprehension  at 
the  thoughts  of  such  a  journey,  and 
you  are  unmoved.  And  if  I  do  get  to 
Juniper-Park,  the  chillness  of  the  air. 
Hie  gloomy  shade  of  the  trees,  the 
mournful  scrt^mtng  of  the  rooks,  and 
the  sofitude  of  the  place,  ;will  quite 
overwhdm  me.*'     Here  she  stopped 
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foraiaply}  but  her  husband  reaming* 
mg  sikftt»  she  continued : — <<  Of  all  the 
pbces  I  ever  saw,  I  think  Juniper* 
Fade  is  the  most  laekMicholy !  ll^t 
vast  unbounded  prospect,  where  mo- 
thing  appeaie  but  field  bejrond  field, 
and  hill  beyond  hill,  makes  one  feel  as 
if  one  were  alone  in  the  creation ;  and 
if  one  turns  one's  eyes  within  door^ 
they  wander  through  one  cold,  aiakdy, 
inunepae  1)6001,  after  anotliear,  without 
a  human  being  to  animate  the  soeoe. 
I  hate  that  great  rambling  pl^ce!'* 

<<  You  will  not  go  to  i^miper-Park,'* 
said  Sc  Theodore. 

«<  ShaU  not  I,  indaedr  cried  Us 
lady,  with  Vivacity.  ^Now,  my  dee? 
Sir  Theodora,  you  hav^  lound  wt 
some  ^Ughtfid,  warm  situatioA,  6o«w 
snugietoeat,  wi&in  a  mornii^  drive 
of  London;  whfre  one  miiy  breatibe 
the  fdr  of  the*  ceuntiy,  and  enjoy  ^ 


the  comfarto  pf  the  tgwB }  and  where 
there  v^  other  wowig  object^  than 
sheep  and  cattle  !'* 

«« 1 1^  ynu/'  rei^d  3ir  Theodore, 
«<  that  I  would  not  tajfi^  a  house  near 
IxM^^ }  a«d  I  iK^iber  have  t9ken, 
m  ever  shall  take  one*'^ 

**  You  are  in  a  very  odd  humour 
this  morning,''  said  Bridget,  with  some 
iferm*  *^  I  presume  you  do  not  mean 
to  stay  in  town  all  summer  ?  The  heat 
and  dust  of  London  would  be  ten  times 
more  insupportable  than  the  horrors 
«f  Juiiq>er-Park/' 

«  Ju^qierrPark  ia  no.  logger  mme»^' 
Wid  Sir  Theodore ;  <«  but  that  can  be 
np  diaapppintment  to  your  ladyship, 
yhp  detest  it  so  much." 

«<  Juniper*!^  no  logger  your's !'' 
cheated  my  cousin*  ''  Whoae  then 
can  it  be  ?  You  are  mad,  Sir  Theo* 
dare  T* 
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*<  I  am  not  mad.  As  Constance 
says,  /  would  to  heaven  I  were/  I  am 
only  ruined." 

^<  Ruined  !'^  r^ated  Bridget,  with 
a  loot  of  h(»Tor. 

«  Ruined !"  echoed  Retail,  witii  4 
broad  stare  of  curiosi^.  I  could  not 
speak. 

^<  You  can  have  no  objection  to  that, 
I  should  suppose,  as  you  have  taken 
such  pains  to  accomplish  it,'*  said  Sir 
Theodore.  • 

<^  I  accomplish  your  ruin !  An  un* 
^  fortunate  woman,  confined  to  her 
chambier  with  ill  health,  take  pains  to 
ruin  her  husband!  Hav«  I  squan- 
.  deredyour  estate  in  my  own  dre^ufg'* 
room?  Sir  Theodore,  if  you  have 
i-eafly  lost  your  fortune,  ybu  have 
lost  your  understanding  at  the  snide 
time.**   •  «  . 

•«  You  have  wasted  my  fortune  by 
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your  diddipatidir  and  Extravagance ;  and 
you  have  suffered  others  to  Vraste  it  by 
your  neglect.**    •  « 

•  «  I  hope  you  ^did  not  mean,  wheii 
you  gave  me  a  title,  to  confer  upon 
me  the  honour  of  being  your  house- 
keeper. If  you  expected  me  to  super* 
intend  the  kitchen,  larder,  and  ser- 
vants- hall,  I  had  better  have  been  «tfll 
the  eldest  daughter  in  the  family  of  a 
Welsh  elergyman;  wh^r^  I  might  have 
performed  the  same  duties  with  much 
less  trouble.** 

<<  I  could  not  expect  y<^  to  detteend 
to  'any*  piUiicular  department ;  but 
neither  your^statioh  ab  my  wife,  nor 
even  your  ill  health,  placed  you  out  of 
the  necessity  of  ha\4ff%'  a  geAerd  idea 
of  the  whole.  While  you  have  bieen 
shut  up  in  yoifr  dressin^-retom,*  your 
servants  have  be  to  rioting  in  waste 
and  peculati<3hi,  and  the  loW^r' order 
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ftf  ypiir  tWj^pe^  |*ve  ^<^eQ  ^(^ir 

0«lleagu68r    Qui  t^is  k  tk^  1q)^  piUPt 

of  your  fault.    Fool,  that  I  smb  !  I  ^f^ 

hem,  your  ipstpiment  in  th«  grei^tast! 

],  l()wed  ypu — you  knftw  I  4i4— %ed 

v(}^  wi»  the  return  you  fifuad^  m?? 

R9{)roach68»  r^Kininga,  «oniplaint«.    I 

bfti^  them  alL    I  spothecL  ^d  e«4e»« 

Yrioved  tP  relieve  you — d^ny  it  if  yai» 

oatt*    Butt  whe9  I  fcuad  your  com- 

]^lAinipga  etoriMl  i  wlt«q  ipy  hou«»  W9« 

yom  priaon*  and  uothii^  coojd  ^^p- 

tent  you  in  your  confinement^  it  be- 

f 9)9^  hateful  tp  me.    I  niq  aw^.from 

py  tonn^ter^  and^-^i  ^«fif9)d^fo(ri 

tH«jt  I  vas— J   tpok    re^    «t   a 

gWMMft-tablel*' 

My  CQuain  burst  into  a  vicd^sit  flood 
of  tear% 

<<  Weeji^  miserable  woman,"  naid 
Sir  Theodore*  ^<  You  deserve  to  weep^ 
and  you  now  have  cause.    I  tell  you. 
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the  veiy  9ofit  ^P  whi^iM  yoti  in<;  w  i|ot 
your  own.*' 

SirThepdpr^  tbeQ  li^fl  ^he  room. 
I  fiiUowedk  him,  .?i^tJb^  ipti^tiQs  that  he 
woMld  retwn  to  hi^  lady,  am}  not  les^ve 
her  in  SQck^^rdte  a sitq^i^Q  of  miad# 

<<  No,*'  8«id  he*  <^  ah9  had  sacrificed 
my  peace  without  reowtie;  let  her 
leelft  in  her  turo/' 

My  Gouain  was  not  to  be  «qinforted« 
She  wept;  qhe  wrung  her  hanids;  ahe 
«ried>  ^^  What  will  become  oif  me  ?  Am 
I  imt  to  go  to  Juni^r-Fark»  where  9U 
va8  ipecionB,  nM|piifi«ent»  luad  my 
«i(Rtt?  Am  I  not  t9  remidn  here, 
wfafie  all  theeomfturta  of  I'^^ob  have 
been  at  my  command  ?  (%  I  i  am  not 
to  have  a  hut»  to  ahelter  me  from  the 
xwk  and  wind !  I  am  to  lie  do^  and 
die,  without  a  home  or  a  friend! 
Retail,    Dwotby,   why  do    y<Hi  not 
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weep   with    your  mistress  and  your 
cousin?" 

<<  I  declare,  ma'am,  I'm  so  astonished, 
and  so  dumbfounded,"  said  Retail, 
<<  that  I  can't  speak  for  the  life  and 
soul  of  me ;  and,  be^des,  I  don^  know 
what  in  the  world  to  say.  To  be  sure 
I^  lived  with  ladies  diat  have  bden 
ruined,  before  now ;  but  I  had  always 
a  natural  antippaty  to  ruin  myself.  I'm 
sure  I'm  excessively-  sorry  for  it,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing."  Mrs.  RetaO's 
manner  corresponded  with  her  words ; 
for  though  she  assisted  her  lady,  as 
usual,  it  was  with  an  air  of  inattention 
that  showed  she  was  thinking  «p<m 
sofhething  else. 

♦*  For  your  sake,"  said  I  to  my 
cousin,  <<  I  wish  our  good  grandmother 
were  here,  as  she  would  speak  reason 
and  religion,  that  would  enable  you  to 
bear  up  under  misfortune ;  but  I  think 
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I  can  8?e  why  you  should  not  give  way 
to  despair*  Your  rain  cannot  have 
proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  house- 
less  want  Sir  Theodore  must  have 
something  left.  Make  the  most  of 
that  something.  A  little  that  will  call 
out  your  faculties  will  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  you  than  the  abundance  that 
has  liUled  tfaem  to  sleep.  Endeavour 
to  regain  the  love  of  your  husband. 
You  lost  it  by  discontent;  you  may 
recover  it  by  cheerful  submission  to 
your  fate.  Regulate  your  household 
according  to  your  income }  and  see 
that  a  proper  degree  of  economy  pre* 
vail  through  the  whole.  Employment 
may  restore  your  health ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  acting  rightly  will  raise  your 
spirits ;  and  you  may  be<  a  happy  and 
beloved  wife»  intend  oF  a  rich  and 
discontented  one.^ 

*'  Vm  sure/^  said  Mrs.  RetaU,   "  if 
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my  lady  goes  upon  any  sucih  niggardly 
sort  of  plans,  ahe  must  seek  another 
person  in  my  situation  ;  foe  Fve  always 
been  used  to  good  doings,  and  I  dball 
never  put  up  with  any  thing  mean 
and  shabby/' 

*^  You  will  not  desert  me  in  my 
misfortunes,  Retail!'^  said  niy  cousin. 
**  You  will  not  leave  me  in  the  hands 
of  a  stranger !" 

<^  Vm  sure  Tve  the  greatest  regard 
in  the  wodd  for  your  ladyship.  You 
fcnoinr,  my  lady,  I  always,  said  it :  but 
I  ndver  could  abide  otiier  people's 
misfortunea*  I  aiways  tbou^t  one 
had  too  many  of  one's  own*  And  i 
know  I  never  couM  heaf  to  live  in 
a  little  small  faibiljr, .  ^rf^ere  aUsottB 
of  work  went  thcoo^  two  or  thrae 
people^l  hands,  'and  where  /the  mis* 
tress  was  peeping  into  every  body's 
business.'' 
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^'  Tou  need  not  fear  that  from  me^ 
Retail,'^  md  my  coubiil  <<  Sir  Theo- 
dore Latimer  may  reprove,  and  Mias 
Penrose  may  preach ;  but  I  aI^  certain 
tb^  I  shall  neither  have  health  nor 
spirits  to  watch  over  my  servants." 

Mary  now  opened  the  door  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Cfaineel  had  sent  a  band- 
boxy  and  was  herself  below«  <<  Do 
not  let  her  coipp  up/'  said  Bridget. 
**  T^U  her  I  have  changed  my  mind^ 
and  do  not  want  a  mantle*'* 

<<  FU  tell  her  myself,  ni^'amf''  said 
Retell  and  left  the  room  for  that  pur- 
pose, la  a  few  minu^s  she  jj^tumed, 
fallowed  by  Mrs*  ChineeL 

^'  I  thpMght,''  sfdd  Bridgett  ''  that 
Refa^l  b^d  tdd  you  I  did  npt  want 
the  mantle.'* 

'^  Mrs.  Retiul  4id  tell  me,  ma'aoi/' 
replied  the  milliner ;  <<  but  I  ha.ve  a 
small  bill  to  present  to  yoi^  ladyship : 
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1  left  it  behind  me,  and  forgot  it ;  but 
I  have  sent  my  apprentice  back  fot  it : 
she  will  be  here  in  a  nlinute.  It  is 
only  fifty  odd  pounds,  ma'am ;  and  I 
should  take  it  as  a  very  extraordinary 
favour,  if  your  ladyship  could  let  me 
have  the  money  with  me ;  as  I  have 
a  sum  to  make  up  directly,  and  I  can't 
possibly  do  without  it/' 

"  I  cannot  pay  you  now,'*  said  Brid- 
get. **  I  have  not  so  much  money  in 
the  world." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  your  ladyship  would 
bave  the  goodness  to  send  it  me  in  an 
hour  J  or  if  it  is  two  hoiu*s  itirill  do.** 

'*  I  cannot  promise  to  do  either ; 
for  I  must  speak  to  Sir  Theodore  La- 
timer first ;  and  I  do  not  know  when 
I  shall  see  him." 

"  It  happens  very  unlucky,  ma'am, 
because  I  must  absolutely  have  the 
money." 
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'<  It  is  unlupky ;  because,  as  I  told 

you  before,  I  cmnot  pay  it  to  you.'' 

<«  What  is  to  be  done,  then,  ma'am  ?'' 

«  I  am  totally  incapable  of  saying." 

<<  PerhapSt  if  it  is  inconvenient  to 

your  ladyship  to  pay  me,  I  might  take 

back  some  of  the  last  things,  that 

have  not  been  worn ;  though  fashions. 

change  so   every  hour,  that  I  must 

sell  tibiem  at  less  than  half-pricei  if  I 

do." 

*^  ThafS;  quite    impossible/'    said 

Mrs.  Retail.  «« They're  got  so  ancient, . 
that  I'm  siwe,  th^y  woiild  not  go  off 
in  aU  the  United  Kingdoms.  They 
must  travel  a.  hundred  thousand  miles 

« 

to  find  a  market" 

,  "  Then  there  was  a  piece  of  Valen-. 
ciennes  lace,  .that  your  ladyship  gave 
me  forty  guineas  for.  To  be  sure  the 
world  is  crammed  with  Valenciennes 
la(:e  now :  I  never  saw  any  thing  like. 
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it  in  nty  life:  whole  cargoes  come 
over  eveiy  day :  but  I  think  I  know 
a  place  where  1  could  have  twenty 
guineas  for  it  immedKatety,  towards 
ihaking  up  faiy  sum,  if  your  ladyship 
has  not  made  it  up/^ 

«^  I  have  not  touched  it»^  said  my 
cousm.  «' Bring  it  to  nie,  Retafl/' 
Retail  gave  it  into  her  ia^s  hand. 
<^  Do  me  the  ikvour  to  let  me  see  iU** 
said  I.  <*  My  grandmother  made  me 
a  present  of  twenty  guineas  for  a  piece 
of  lace,  and  I  think  I  cannot  lay  it 
out  better.  I  shall  keep  the  Iwe; 
and  here,  Mrs.  Chineel,  are  twen^- 
one  pounds  towards  making  up  your 
sum.*'  Mrs.  Chined  looked  disap- 
pointed^ biit  coiild  not  complain. 
Bridget  added  the  white  satin  hat 
and  feather*;  and,  finding  sh^  coiild 
not  do  better,  the  miUmer  quitted  the 
room.    In  hijf  an  hour  arrived  her 
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biU,  in  tpUeh  ithe'Wtiimgidfi'iiiattle, 
the  ^fhMff'botinMi  ted  the  Bhicher 
cap^  were  not  !fof gdtttii. 

Brifi^llpent  iht  remaiiMteF  df  the 
diTfi  iii  load  wd  ^uHtt^^afling  iK>rraw« 
Ajtjumtim  filfis'i«^tted  ^e  put; 

at  another,  bewailed  the  present;  0t 
aMfiter^'tittilriild  >htrsdf  With  eohjec- 
tiiMB  on  th<i<fliti(re«  My >itoreof oon* 
scbtidn  ^M  little  .bdeded,  and  soon 
eachtttttted.  JRiMail  was  silent  and  sul- 
len ;  and  we  ^w  8nr  Theodore  Lati- 
irier  no  niop8^ 

Next  mofflihg  8&  Theodc^e  entered 
th^^oom,  ttnd^  ds^  before,  threw  him- 
scAf  on  a  Mfa.  For  iknne  time  both 
he  and  his  lady  vfete  sOent.  At 
length  my  cousin  said,  **  Nothing  can 
be  more  surprising  than  this  sudden 
turn  c£  your  aiflyrs;  but  I  am  not 
less  sttrprited  that  you  ahdttld  attriv 
bate  it  to  me.    Did  I  t^comniend  the 
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gammg^table?  USA  I  propctae  to  you 
to  stake  your  fortune  upon  a  pack  of: 
cards,  or  a  pair,  of  dice  ?" 

*<  Itwel?e;too  much  to  say  that  you 
did,*'  replied  Sir  Theodore.  •<  You: 
were  only  the  cause  of  my  doing  it 
myself." 

*<  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  when 
a  poor  WO0MM1  is  ill,  whether  she  may 
be  allowed  to  complain  ?  when  she  is 
confined^  whether  she  may  be  allowed 
to  lament  that  she  cannot  go  abroad  ? 
when  every  body  is  weary  of  her, 
whether  she  may  take  the  liberty  to 
remind  them  of  it?  or»  if  she  do  any 
thing  of  this  sort,  whether  her  hus- 
band be  eqtitled  to  ruin  himself^  and 
place  it  to  her  account  ?*' 

<'  I  tell  your  ladyship  that  a  woman 
has  a  right  to  do  all  the  disagreeable 
things  you   have   mentioned    within. 

« 

reasonable  bounds  i  but  not  to  be  for 
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ever  complaining,  lamenting,  and  re- 
proaching. I  further  tell  you,  that  if 
she  assume  that  right,  she  will  infal-* 
libly  drive  her  husband— I  cannot 
say  to  what — not  necessarily  to  a 
^ming-table }  for  some  husbands  have 
been  driven  by  such  methods  to  a 
habit  of  intoxication — to  the  society 
of  more  accommodating  females  -—  to 
a  loaded  pistol.  I  can  only  say  that 
you  made  my  wife  hateful  to  me ;  and 
the  dice  fell  in  my  way.** 

"  Dreadful  !*'  exclaimed  my  cousin. 
*<  I  cannot  bear  this  !*'  She  wept  and 
sobbed,  with  great  violence. 

"  I  never  saw  your  tears  become 
you  so  well  as  now,**  said  Sir  Theo- 
dore. **  I  hope  they  are  tears  of  re- 
pentance; though  I  fear  they  still 
flow  for  yourself.  Your  sudden  ele^ 
vation  of  fortune  and  situation  has 
made  you  forget  every  thing  but  your- 

VOL.  II.  K  % 
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self.  Whose  pnivs  bAve  you  felt  ? 
Your  own.  Whos6  griefs  hav«  you 
striven  to  initigate  ?  Your  own.  Whose 
comfort  have  you  studtedi  whose  hap.^ 
piness  endeavoured  to  promote  ?  whose 
but  your  own  ?*' 

«*  Sir,^*  said  I,  "  these  reproaches> 
even  if  Lady  Latimer  merit  them, 
cannot  retrieve  the  past." 

«*  No,"  said  Sir  Theodore ;  «  but, 
being  just,  they  may  be  salutary  for 
the  future." 

•«  My  cousin's  silence  gives  hopes 
tliat  they  may:  but,  having  admini- 
stered so  bitter  a  medicine  to  her 
wounded  mind,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  turn  your  eyes  forward,  to  see  what 
is  yet  to  be  done  and  suffered?" 

"  If  she  had  any  thing  of  the  rea* 
sonable  woman  about  her,  it  would; 
but  her  behaviour .  has  hitherto  been 
so  selfish,   that  I  own  I  have  little 
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hopes.     Howev-eft  sliB'inust  be  ac- 
quainted with  thef  stbt^  of  my  afibirs. 
KnoVr^'tben^''  continued  Sir  Theodore, 
^di^ewitig  hia  lady>  ^^that  I  haye  lost 
great  suma;   that  I  have  paid  these 
by  bomwA^  upon  my  bond ;    and 
that   my  tradesmen   have    remained 
unpaid  till  they  will  w&it  no  longer* 
Every  thing  that  can  be  sold  must  be 
sold)  to  the  very  bed  on  which  you 
sleep/*  —  Here    Bridget    uttered    a 
dreadful    groan.      Sir  Theodore  did 
not  notice  it,  but  proceeded  —  "  My 
estate    at    Juniper-Park,    and    some 
others,  cannot  be  sold ;  but  the  reve-; 
nues  will  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  my  creditors.     I  shaU  be  allowed 
eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  my 
subsistence :  the  remainder  of  my  in^ 
come  will  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  my  debts,    in  even  proportions^ 

K  2 
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and  it  is  calcnlated  that  five  years  will 
liquidate  the  whole." 

<<  We  cannot  exist  upon  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year/'  said  Bridget. 
<<  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility/' 

«•  You  have  then  an  alternative,'* 
rejoined  her  husband.  *'  I  will  allow 
you  one  hundred  of  the  eight,  and 
we  will  part.  Go  to  your  father,  in 
Merionethshire.  Fifty  pounds  a  year 
for  your  board  will  be  riches  to  him ; 
and  the  other  fifty  pounds  will  be 
more  than  you  can  want  yourself." 

"  What !  return  to  my  native  coun- 
try a  beggar,  after  having  left  it  the 
bride  of  a  baronet!  I  would  not 
meet  my  old  neighbours  under  such 
hiuniliating  circumstances  for  the 
world." 

<*  I  have  proposed  two  plans  to  your 
ladyship — the  only  plans,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  that  are  practicable :  —  the  one 
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you  cannot,  and  the  other  you  will 
not,  put  in  execution.  Have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
you  can  and  will  do.'* 

**  Oh,  I  know  not,"  said  Bridget 
<*  I  see  nothing  but  impossibilities  be- 
fore me !" 

Sir  Theodore  flung  out  of  the  room 
without  making  any  teply;  and  we 
saw  him  no  more  during  the  day. 

My  cousin  had  given  orders  to  ad- 
mit nobody  but  Mr.  Mildmay.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  that  gen-  • 
tleman  called.  As  he  entered  the 
dressing-room,  Bridget  burst  into  tears. 
"  Oh,  sir,**  •  cried  she,  "  have  you 
heard  of  our  misfortunes  ?** 

*<  I  have,  and  am  very  sorry  for 
them ;  though'  I  own  I  have  expected 
this,  some  time." 

*«  Then  you  knew  that  Sir  Theodore 
played?" 

K  3 
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**  I  raspected  it" 

<<  Oh !  what  a  base  man  he  is !  He 
has  farouglit  total  destruction  i^on  his 
wife.*' 

«<  My  dear  Lady  Latimer,  a  woman 
•never  appears  in  a  mote  unfavourable 
light  to  her  friends,  than  when  she  is 
speaking  ill  of  her  husband*'^ 

<'  But  I  have  such  cause.  Now,  do 
give  me  your  opinion,  honestly,  sir. 
Do  not  you  think  his  conduct  has  been 
most  unpardonable  ?" 

"  Why,  as  I  am  not  his  wife,  but 
only  his  uncle  and  his  friend,  I  think 
I  may  confess  that  he  has  acted  very 
imprudently,  to  say  no  worse  of  it." 

<*  I  am  glad  you  think  him  to  hjiame, 
however.  Do  youknowhe  flies  into  such 
passions  that  I  dare  not  apeak  to  him ! 
^id  he  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  lay  all 
the  blame  upoa  me/' 
^^  I  do  not  sec  how  he  can  do  that. 
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You  did  not  insist  upon  his  going  to 
the  gaming-table^  I  suppose  ?*^ 

.  <*  By  no  means.    I  could  not  have 
been  such  an  idiot." 

•*  On  the  contrary,  you  would  have 
been  content  if  he  had  chosen  to  spend 
his  evenings  in  yQur  society  ?" 

"  Not  only  content;  but  most 
happy.'* 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  endeavoured 
to  make  your  society  agreeable  to  him: 
you  received  him  With  cheerfulness, 
with  the  smile  of  affection :  you  arrayed 
yourself  in  that  most  becoming  gar^ 
ment  of  a  wife,  good-humour:  and, 
that  even  these  might  not  lose  their 
effect,  by  being  habitually  seen,  you 
called  in  the  aid  of  parties  of  domestic 
frlpnds?*' 

"  How  could  I  do  this,  when  I  was 
always  ill  ?'* 

«*  Then    how  could  your  husband 

K  4 
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Stay  at  home,  for  the  same  reason  ?  A 
wife  that  is  always  illj  and  always 
complaining,  would  weary  the  patience 
of  a  Job ;  of  two  Jobs,  indeed;  for  the 
wife  of  the  one  we  read  of  only  com- 
plained, without  being  ill.  If  you  had 
considered  nothing  but  yourself,  you 
should  have  smothered  your  pain,  for 
the  sake  of  your  happiness." 

^*  Then  you  think,  sir,  after  all,  that 
the  fault  was  mine  ?" 

^*  Pardon  me  i  I  think  it  was  your 
fault  that  Sir  Theodore  did  not  prefer 
your  society  to  every  other ;  but  I 
think  him  highly  culpable  in  seeking 
that  of  gamesters.  You  have  wanted 
teipper ;  he  has  wanted  conduct :  but, 
OS  you  are  neither  of  you  deficient 
in  understanding,  you  may  remedy 
these  evils.  It  is  not  too  late.  You 
have  grown  up  in  industry,  ainl  been 
buried  in  luxury  and  idleness.    We 
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have  an  active  principle  within  us; 
and,  if  we  find  it  no  employment,  it 
will  eat  up  itself.  You  will  tell  me, 
my  dear  niece,  that  I  should  have 
argued  with  you,  in  this  manner,  be« 
fore ;  and  that  to  do  it  now  is  to  insult 
the  miserable,  and  trample  upon  the 
fallen.  But  there  is  no  arguing  with 
prosperity.  It  throws  its  impossibilities 
in  one's  teeth,  and  they  are  unanswer- 
able. Adversity  is  more  reasonable. 
It  finds  these  impossibilities  imavoid- 
able,  and,  therefore,  practicable." 

"  But  Sir  Theodore  talks  of  living 
upon  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
You  will  own  that  is  impossible  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  own  that  is  one  of  your 
impossibilities.  All  I  could  have  said 
three  days  ago  would  have  failed  to 
convince  you  that  it  might  be  done ; 
and,  perhaps,  all  I  could  say  now 
might  have  no  better  effect  j  but,  once 
-V'  K  5 
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reduced  to  necessity,  you  will  find 
that  income  embraces  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life»  and  thst  you  may  be 
happy  without  tibe  re^t.  That  smile 
of  conscious  content  from  Dorothy 
confirms  what  I  say  —  does  not  it»  my 
love?*' 

"Indeed,  sir,'*  replied  I,  "I  do 
not  expect'an  income  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a-year;  and  yet  I  expect  all 
the  happiness  that  money  can  bestow/' 

"  Yes,  but  you  wiJl  live  in  Merio- 
nethshire,*' said  my  cousin. 

"Then  do  you  live  in  Merioneth- 
shire,  too,*'  said  Mr.  Mildmay.  "  Expe- 
rience has  proved  to  you  that  this  is 
not  impossible.*' 

"  Yes,  but,  in  the  part  of  Merio- 
nethshire that  I  know,  there  is  not 
a  house  to  be  had  in  which  one  could 
spend  even  the  paltry  stipend  that 
Sir  Theodore  is  to  be  aUowed  out  of 
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his  own  estate.  There  are  only  mere 
huts  and  hovels;  except  a  very  few 
family  houses^  inhabited  by  the 
owners.** 

<<  That  is  unanswerable ;  for  you 
cannot  build  a  house.  But  I  have  a 
great  desire,  Lady  Latimer,  to  take 
you  under  my  tuition.  I  have  a  notion 
that  the  love  you  bear  me  would  dis- 
pose you  to  observe  some  of  my 
maxims.'' 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  I  should  pay 
more  regard  to  your  counsels  than 
those  of  any  other  man  living ;  because 
I  know  you  never  have  any  end  in 
view  but  the  good  of  the  person  on 
whom  you  bestow  them." 

"  You  are  very  kind  and  encourag- 
ing ;  so  I  will  venture  to  give  you  my 
first  lesson,  now.  Say  any  thing  you 
please  to  me  — -  I'm  an  old  man ;  or  to 
Dorothy,  who  is  only  a  lovely  young 
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woman,  like  yourself;  but  never  begin 
any  reply  to  your  husband  with  yes, 
but.  That  little,  cross,  monosyllable, 
but,  is  of  so  irritating  a  nature,  that 
even  such  sedatives  as  yes,  very  right, 
and  very  true,  lose  their  composmg 
power,  if  it  succeed  them.  It  is  dic- 
tated by  the  most  mischievous  of  all 
familiar  spirits,  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction. I  put  myself  in  mind  of 
uncle  WisewouM,  in  an  old  tale.  He 
had  a  niece,  young  and  beautiful  like 
mine:  but  possessed  by  this  perverse 
spirit  When  her  husband  came  home 
at  unreasonable  hours,  and  with  his 
head  full  of  wine,  this  spirit  was  always 
roused,  and  committed  such  pranks  as 
nev^r  failed  to  produce  discord.  To 
silence  it,  the  uncle  recommended  his 
niece  to  hold  a  certain  medicinal  water 
in  her  mouth.  Tliis  had  the  desired 
effect  J  as  it  hindered  the  lady  from 
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Speaking.  But  I  tliink  I  could  improve 
upon  this.  I  would  anoint  the  tongue 
with  oil--olive  oil.  Water  might  pre- 
vent mischief;  but  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  would  do  good.  Seriously,  my 
dear  niece»  your  greatest  good  is  still 
within  your  reach  —  I  mean  your  hus- 
band's affection." 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  my  cousin,  bursting 
into  tears }  **  he  told  me,  this  morning, 
that  I  was  become  hateful  to  him; 
and  I  think  that  is  a  more  frightful 
expression  than,  yes,  but.** 

*'  It  is  the  offipring  of  a  thousand 
yesj  buts,**  said  Mr.  Mildmay.  **  But 
I  know  that,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  he  still  loves  you ;  and  that  uni- 
form kindness  and  forbearance  on  your 
part  would  make  him  more  yours 
than  ever.  Resolve  to  profit  by  my 
teaching,  and  I  shall  read  some  of  my 
philosophical  lectures  to  him." 
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"I  thank  you  f(X  your  kindness, 
sir/^  said  Bridget,  the  tear  still  trick- 
ling down  her  cheek ;  <*  and  I  assure 
you  I  will  try.  I  feel  I  have  been  to 
blame/^ 

«  There's  my  good  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Mildmay,  shaking  her  hand.  <*  I  desire 
no  more.  To  try,  with  sincerity,  for 
amendment,  is  to  succeed/' 

Thus  did  this  excellent  man  calm 
the  mind  of  my  cousin.  He  stayed 
with  us  an  hour,  drawing  pictures 
of  beautiful  situations  in  the  country ; 
of  small,  well-regulated  families ;  and 
of  domestic  happiness ;  till,  I  believe, 
she  could  scarcely  determine  whether 
her  misfortune  might  not  prove  a 
blessing.  The  rest  of  the  day  we 
passed  together,  with  some  degree  of 
composure.  Retail  did  not  make  her 
appearance,  from  the  time  of  break- 
fast, till  evening;  when  she  entered 
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the  room^  with  a  saucy  air.  Her  lady 
took  no  notice  of  her  absence ;  and 
silence  prevailed,  for  some  time,  on 
both  sides.  At  length,  my  cousin 
said,  ^<  Retail,  I  was  unacquainted 
with  my  circumstances,  when  I  gave 
you  that  greatcoat.  I  find  that  I  shall 
have  occasion  for  it,  myself:  I  should 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  value  of  it, 
and  have  it  again/' . 

"  Your  ladyship  can't  do  that," 
answered  Retail ;  "  for  it  is  sold." 

"  I  understood  you  meant  to  wear 
it,  yourself,  when  you  traveUed  in  the 
barouche-seat  ?" 

"  Yes,  ray  lady,  but  that  was  when 
I  thought  q£  going  down  to  Juniper- 
Park." 

.  «  Though  we  cannot  go  there,  we 
must  go  into  the  country  j  and,  per- 
haps, to  a  much  greater  distance." 
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<<  I  am  sure,  my  lady»  I  cannot  go 
to  the  world's  end,  for  my  part." 

<<  Retail,  you  have  always  professed 
a  great  personal  regard  for  me,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  duty  you  owed  me,  as 
my  servant ;  and  your  attention,  your 
alertness,  your  quickness  in  perceiv- 
ing my  wants,  and  your  eagerness  to 
supply  them,  have  left  me  no  doubt  of 
your  sincerity.  You  cannot  mean  to 
desert  me  in  my  distress !  You,  who 
have  so  often  persuaded  me  that  I 
owed  my  life  to  your  care,  cannot 
leave  me  to  perish,  now  I  have  most 
need  of  you.'* 

**  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  as 
King  David  says,  my  lady ;  and  when 
one  has  employed  all  o^e's  faculties, 
and  one's  industry,  and  one*s  imagi- 
nation for  nothing;  why,  then  it's 
time  to  give  over." 
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"  Do  .you  think  your  services  have 
not  been  sufficiently  rewarded  ?** 

"  Why,  no  j  I  can't  say  that,  ma'am ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  as  my  pains  and  my 
desertions  was  quite  above  the  common 
run ;  always  a-foot,  day  and  nighj;,  as 
a  body  may  say,  and  never  any  ease- 
ment;  and  always  thinking  and  con- 
triving for  the  best;  I  certainly 
did  acquire  something  extraordinary. 
However,  I  don't  mean  to  find  fault 
with  your  ladyship's  generosity  j 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  not  been 
over  and  above  paidj  but  I' must 
say  that,  when  one  nurses  and  waits, 
and  fetches  and  carries,  and  toils  and 
strives,  and  runs  the  same  round  every 
day,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  and  all 
to  no  purpose^  and  your  ladyship  ten 
times  as  bad  as  when  one  first  begun, 
it's  very  disheartening.  It's  the  down- 
right life  of  a  dog  \  and  enough  to 
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make  one  weary  of  one^s  situation,  if 
it  made  one  as  rich  as  Cresses/' 

By  this  time  my  cousin's  pride  was 
roused.  She  said,  <^  My  ill  health 
seems  to  have  been  a  heinous  fault,  in 
your  estimation,  as  well  as  Sir  Theo- 
dore Latimer's ;  though  there  was  this 
difference  between  the  two,  he  lost  by 
it  J  and,  by  your  own  confession,  you 
were  a  gainer.  However,  it  is  time  to 
try  how  much  of  it  I  can  shake  off^ 
when  it  rises  up  in  judgment  against 
me  from  the  lips  of  my  own  servant. 
I  understand  you.  Your  harvest  is 
over  here,  and  you  have  some  other 
place  to  view.  You  need  not  endea- 
vour to  provoke  me  to  a  quarrel,  as  a 
pretence  to  part;  nor  need  you  take 
the  trouble  to  beat  round  and  round 
the  bush  to  discover  your  meaning. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  quit  my  house  to 
night,  if  you  please." 
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'  This  was  exactly  the  point  that  Re- 
tail was  ainuDg  at ;  and,  having  gained 
it,  she,  to  use  one  of  her  own  phrases, 
drew  in  her  horns.  "  I'm  sure,"  said 
she,  "  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  leave  your 
ladyship.  I  always  said  your  ladyship 
was  the  best  lady  that  ever  I  waited 
on  in  my  life.  I'm  sure  I've  done 
every  thing  for  your  ladyship  that  ever 
lay  in  my  power ;  but  it  has  been  all  to 
no  purpose.  I  hope  the  next  will  be 
more  successful.  I'm  sure  I've  refused 
twenty  situations  since  I've  attended 
your  ladyship,  and  all  with  ladies  of 
the  very  first  quality,  and  immensely 
rich ;  and  last  n^ht  Lady  Hectic  sent 
for  me  ;  and  so  I  thought,  as  I  could 
not  be  of  any  further  beneficence  to 
your  ladyship,  I  might  as  well  change 
my  luck,  especially  as  I  have  a  natural 
aversion  to  small  families ;  liiough  I'm 
sure  I  shaU  always  speak  well  of  youi* 
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ladyship  to  my  latest  breath :  and  so, 
my  lady,  as  my  things  are  ail  packed 
up,  and  as  I  know  Mary  is  perfectly 
compatible  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship, 
if  your  ladyship  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  order  Mrs.  Trifle  to  pay  me 
what  is  due  of  my  salary,  if  your  lady- 
ship pleases,  I  will  go  to-night" 

"  Send  Trifle  here,"  said  my  cousin. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Retail,  "  as  it 
wants  only  three  weeks  of  my  quarter, 
your  ladyship  will  have  the  generosity 
to  pay  me  the  whole  ?" 

"  You  have  sold  my  generosity  to 
Lady  Hectic,"  said  my  cousin*  "  You 
shall  have  exactly  what  is  your  due." 

The  housekeeper  then  received  her 
lady's  orders  to  pay  Mrs.  Retail,  who 
curtesied  in  silence ;  and,  as  every  thing 
was  already  prepared,  she  quitted  the 
house  in  half  an  hour.  I  rejoiced  at 
this  event.     My  own  dislike  to  art,  to 
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i^atteiy,  to  self-interest»  were  nothing 
in  the  scale  ;  thotgh  to  no  human 
being  can  these  be  more  odious  than 
to  myself  J  but  I  rejoiced  for  Bridget's 
sake  L  i»  I  do  believe  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  her  imbecility,  and  conse- 
quently one  of  the  bars  to  her  exertions 
is  now  removed.  It  is  certain  that  I 
have  not  heard  one  word  of  fever  or 
exhaustion  since  the  time  that  the 
cargo  of  flowers  and  feathers  was  con- 
signed to  India;  and  I  believe  her 
mind  has  been  too  much  occupied  to 
think  of  them. 

This  morning  Sir  Theodore  Latimer 
again  entered  his  lady's  apartment.  He 
was,  almost  immediately,  followed  by 
Mr.  Mildmay ;  and  I  observed  that  the 
presence  of  the  latter  gentleman  re- 
moved the  alarm  occasioned  by  that  of 
the  former.  Soon  after  they  were 
seated,  Sir  Theodore  said,  **  You  know 
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the  desperate  situation  <  of  t&y  affiursy 
sir,  and  you  know  the  pittance  that  is 
left  me  J  but  yon  have  yet  to  learn 
that  Lady  Latimer,  with  her  accus- 
tomed unhappiness  of  temper,  refuses 
to  share  it,  either  with  me  or  without 
me." 

«  Then,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  «  my 
dear  Lady  Latimer,  y6u  are  too  cruel 
by  half.  Share  it  with  your  husband  ; 
but  not  without  him." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Sir  Theodore,  "  I 
am  afraid  her  ladyship  is  too  absurd  for 
such  a  reasonable  decision.'* 

"  I  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
absurdity  of  Lady  Latimer's  conduct ; 
but  one  is  fearful  of  speaking  unwel- 
come truths.  Now  she  is  in  distress, 
however,  I  thought  I  might  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  her  my  opinion  without 
reserve  ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  not 
spared  her." 
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«<  I  am  glad  of  it" 

«  I  told  her  liiat  ill-health  and  ilU 
temper,  combined,  were  intolerable/^ 

"  You  were  very  kind  to  tell  her  so/* 

^<  I  said  that  she  was  twice  as  vex« 
atiotis  as  the  wife  of  Job." 

«  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/' 

"  But,  my  good  nephew,  I  did  not 
tell  her  all.     I  reserved  a  part  for  you. 
You  have  been  more  than  twice  as  im- 
prudent as  Job  himself.     He  lost  his 
estate  without  any  fault  of  his  own  ; 
you  have  thrown  yours  away.     The 
riches  of  that  great  and  patient  man 
fell  a  prey  to  the  irresistible  force  of 
the  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans ;  not  to  the 
wiles  of  a  set  of  gamblers.     His  pro- 
perty was  consumed  by  fire  from  hea- 
ven, or  scattered  by  the  wind  of  the 
desert ;  not  swallowed  up  by  the  kings 
of  hearts,  clubs,  spades,  and  diamonds. 
As  to  Lady  Latimer,  she  was  brought 
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Up  in  a  family  of  many  chfldren  and 
few  servants;  and  was  probably  her- 
self the  servant  of  the  little  ones,  as 
the  mother  would  be  of  the  whole. 
When  she  became  your  wife,  she  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  being  exempt 
from  labour,  and  assumed  that  of  being 
exempt  from  care.  Having  nothing  to 
do,  she  plunged  into  dissipation.  Thi$ 
goaded  her  spirits  on  till  they  were 
worn  down ;  and  weariness,  listless- 
ness,  and  illness  succeeded.  What 
wonder  if  peevishness  found  a  place  in 
such  a  party  ?" 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  confess  that  I 
was  pardonable  in  making  my  escape 
from  such  a  party.  Lady  Latimer  must 
be  a  most  mistaken  woman  to  expect 
her  husband  to  sit  down  with  such  a 
wretched  set  of  associates." 

**  Shall  I  ask  Lady  Latimer  whether 
you  chose  better  company  ?  If  she  has 
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the  wisidbai  to  hi  sH^tatybeliet^  i;ne, 
yott  ^oti^ht'to'b^  8o  too.'' 

^^<  Btat^^siir;  rjrou  Will  own  she  has  been 
toblame."^ 

^<  I-  have  done  moiie  thM  that  al? 
ttady ;  '£m:  1  have  ma^e  her  ladyship 
ownk.^^  ^^'-^  •  •   •■'•-'  <••"'  .    -■ 

«  Is  it  possible  I"  /  .     '    ;    ^ 
'  **  it  is  a  &ct ;  find  I  hope  for  the 
darnel  acknowledgment  frofti  you."  . 

^«  And  are  yda  ceially  cdnvihced  df 
yoiir  err^^?^  said  Sir  Tlieddore  to  his 
lady-  • 

^*  I  am»  indeed,^'  replied  my  cOiisin« 
in  a  voice  scarcely  skndible.      *  ' 

«« l*hen,^*  said  Sir  Ttifeodbrii^ '«  most 
bitterly  do  I  lament^  my  oWn^  You 
never  can  fotgive  nie.  To  IttiVe  left 
you  might  have  been  exbuseable :  to 
have  ruined  you'is  not'^ti^  be  pardoned. 
Say/  Bridget,  niay  I  h<^e  for  -your 
Ibrgiveness  ?*' 

you  11.  L 
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»140  £>fB^9.  f^'  «n)liffdrBrt(i1yr, 

while  the  teara  <99<4Mm  hfT  Wiflltel 
|%»  held  out  ^ler  bMui,  in -tidkfRc  fctf'>ie- 
condliation.  Her  husband  ro9e;lwllflgrj 

Um  mi&i  hJ8  ii|M^   She  did  A»t  fitrfi^m 

once  I  heard  her.  Oh,  do  not  phUtiWig 
$0 :  jfou  will  kill  me  i 

'<  This  is  the  wfl^»^'  fl»d  Mr.:Mild. 
may,  «<  in  ^vi^ch  «U  ni«ig^qiaifuidv.'dii»* 
putM  should  endj  imd  Ii^reMnnmend 
it  to  yws  X>€ff9t^»  as  jap  ^ennpiotf' 

*^  That  the  diflference  between  jSJr 
lliwdoffe  and  liady.  X^j^anor  would 
have  terminated  •t^qs  h«p|Mlys  I  Imfe 
nodoub^*'  iSwd.I)  *<  iMemie  these  is 

)pve  op  hoik  MiM.i  bi*  ti»t  it  iMi 
ended  so  spon^  is  (;be  «9rk  :9f  ymv 
kind<4Bce^^ 

•«  Wafr  evier  worjcjo  graliijM  to  J^ 
b«j»rt!  was^^r  wopcic  so  nob^paid!'^ 
exclaimed  Mr.Mildmay.    «« WlMtMn 


X9S  !mw,  ji(ifiWT»ff9t^   up 

•Wf^*  ;  •• .  ■■.  -ifj '  • '  r., ; 

JDiffetent  flchenesfor  theiuuua?kiiii!ece 

!WW  #;*<>*  ^  QVt  ow  imjIJWfr 

af|ip^^d^fWfl#ctrth  ap4,S9Hl^  W^ff 

Jlf^  .c^ydjof^.  At  l^sti  BarffiQWl^ 
499  ^xed.Hi^  as  «  present  .i]$siflffl^. 
It.ijras  Bndgelf^  iv^yc  .^,:  if^jjio^t 
Wkib  in  t^  iw5aedi%^.y^!!!»^ 

former  neigJitiQW*  *  t»t  'm/t  «  PHw 
iviiefe  a  little  money  would  do  the 
effce  <^«  gfeat  deal :  it  was  the  place 
nrfaich  first  presented  the  now  h^py 
couple  to  each  other:  and,  finally,  it 
was  a  place  that  would  not  e£fectuaUy 
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separate  tne  from  my  dousiii.  Bridget 
must  lean  upon  somebody.  Since  Re- 
tail has  proved  a  broken  sta£^  I  am  her 
chief  support  I  shall  be  a  steady  one ; 
but  I  will  make  her  bear  as  mdch  i>f 
her  own  weight  as  I  can. 

I  send  you  two  letters  in  one*  W^ 
shall  leave  town  in  a  few  days ;  and  I 
shall  return,  as  I  came,  upon  my  own 
horse.  Sir  Theodore  Latimer  ofiefeid 
me  his  place  in  the  chariot ;  but  I  bate 
the  con^nement  of  these  little,  narrow, 
moving  cabins.  Fresh,  free  air  Will  be 
luxury  to  me ;  and  if  a  little  of  a  grosser 
element  be  mingled  with  it,  at  times, 
perhaps  it  may  not  discompose  me  more 
than  it  would  Sir  Theodore. 

DOBOTHY   PENROflG. 


• » 
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TO  WINIFRED  MORGAN. 

*  *       f  ;    .'  ^ 

•  '  ■  I  .J     ^    '   *    }\^  ^ 

PLA3  MORWTNIQON.; 


iJ    j:. 
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iLondon* 


MY  DEAREST   GWTNNAHy 

•        » • »         •     i 

This  comes  with  great  pleasure  to  let 
you  know  that  I  shall  Qoon  give^ou  ^ 
lovii^^  l^i^s  ^j  and  tl^e^  I  hojpe  Ishall 
leave  you  no  more.  ,  Yoii  will  see  l^f; 
I  am  a  finer  fellow,  than  I  waa  at  Plaa 
Mprwynoion;  fpr  being  among  anohv 
bucks  as  I  h^ye  must  make  some  ^- 
fejrence.  I'll  promise  you  I  haye  a  fait 
of  silky  stuff  about  me ;  thoi^  I  sup-, 
pose  it  will  wear  off  by  degrees,  and  X 
shall  get  to  be  downright  Welsh  flan^. 
nel  again.    You  will  find^  howev^^ 
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that  my  mind  is  not  altered  in  any 
shape ;  for  I  lo¥e  you  as  well  as  ever ; 
and  better  cannot  be;  and  I  hate 
wickedness  aslbad  aiiB  eyer»  andworse, 
if  it  be  possible :  for  now  I  have  seen 
it  run  its  boiin^'  ana  meet  with  its  just 


reward:  f<^'tffl  ditf  gbtitiy  was  turned 
away  last  night,  except  Thomas  and 
Mary>  which  I  must  own  was  the  best 
of  the  bunch. 

m^  idm  fdii- !  ft'  ^  ser^^  itte'  Xx> 
f^  of  air  iaf  m;  ii  f-  1H@'  foWiL 

Atm^^a.'  Bttt'f  Witt  j\k  fi^ll  your  ihcf 
fi^kAs'  of  it  Ao#.   ^  ItiiMm  im 

ijvm  gttttftiy^'ftittis^  out:  »^  ft<^^ 

cii'y  '6ili'd64lit^  iomMtJ^  viitotAt 
u^MTei'  did  h^iiii^i';  kh^  th6,r£st  to  be 
ihJi'tb  nte-s^;"^  These  tWd  last'  l^tfrds 
ybi^'wft'jbdt  tdid(&i'£!taiid ;  for  you  can- 
d(yi  in^^tf  ttiat  thumping  estates  wit& 
the  hammer,  be  it  ev6r  so  big,  can  pay 


pAMmNs  l«0d  can  be  iiiMiiMl  lit  dw 
atm.lBte  a  jMlo^  cbUi  But  Ihtfta 
Immt  t6imfi66^  of  tmdKm  Vngoi  as 

iSsejf'^saihi  ffid^I  iudi  take  MBkeolf 
tA»  bardeM  wimtAi  duli  oif  Aet  :nM» 
pftpers^  and  I  inft te&ycm  tiie'iBniiiiig 
df  <h€i8e  flttBigi.    U^  I  hwve  an  esfeBte, 

aMaahcatted  ati  aueticHiMr.  ikrtaUf 
ait  tile  worlds  in  the  fteivapapersy  tliaA 
be  riiall  dispose  ef  it  at  such  » tkM 
aa^  place;  At  thfe  time  appointed  hm 
l^int#apiilp^  with  an  m>ly^ialn^ 
auite  his  hand;  and  fMachea  att  aKme 
tlw  wtkie,  wh«th«r  ift  be  an  ettnte,  or 
nlMtheriV  beam  old  fceoi^or  a  ridna 
bowL  If  it  be  »  book  oa  a  bow^  it 
ia  atuioiia,  and  mre,  and  antique,  and 
va/kpo.  If  itbeanestate,  hetellthia 
«Migf«gatiott  that  the  lUr  ia  healthful 
and  salabrious}  the  ceinttyf  fine  and 
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picturesque ;  :the  >  aituati^n'  beautilul 
and  commanding  j  the  laftda  rich  and 
fertile;  .the  nc^bourhood  lespecfc- 
able  90A  deaindble ;  thouglv .  perha|Mt, 
all  the  while  thie  estate  i8  at  the  top  of 
a  moor»  or  the  bottom  of  a  bog,  add  all 
the  neighb6urs  are  jack^dai^^and  spar- 
rows. But  this  is  not  done  with  a 
view  to  cheat  the  buyer;  for  the 
auctioneer  does  not  expect  to  be  be* 
lieved.  Well^  one  bids  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  preacher  telli  him  it 
is  nothing.  Another  bids  more, .  and 
another  more,  till  they  get  it  up  to 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Still  he  assurea 
them  that  they  are  far  below  the  value. 
When  he-finds  he  preaches  tx>  no  pur- 
pose,  and  that  the  matter  stands  stiB» 
he  hdds  up  his  little  hammer,  and 
says,  ^*  A-going,  a-^going,  gentlemen ! 
Will  nobody,  bid  any  mor6  for  this 
healthy,  salubriousi  fine,  picturesque^ 
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beautiful,  commanding,  rich,  fertile, 
respectable,  and  desirable  estate  ?''  and 
when  he  is  sure  that  nobody  will,  he 
knocks  it  down;  that  is,  he  knocks 
hia  hammer  against  the  board  qf  his 
pulpit,  which .  signifies  that  the  last 
bidder  is  the  buyer:  for,  as  to  an 
estate,  you  know  the  strength  of  a 
giant  could  not  knock  it  down,  and 
nothing  but  the  sea  qould  ponquer  it. . 
And  now  for  the  matter  of  putting 
|in  estate  to  nurse.  When  a  gentleman 
is  such  a  thoughtless  ass  as  not  to  take 
care  of  his  estate  himself,  he  is  forced 
to  put  it .  qui  to  dry  nurses,  that  is, 
lawyers,  n^rho  receive  the  rents ;  and 
alter  th^  l^^ve  p^d  themselves  for 
their  nursing,, and  given  the  owner  his 
allowance,  the  rest  goes  to  psiy .  off 
.d6bt9.  Aud«;  when  all  is  pai^,  the 
estate  comes  out  of  th($  nurse's  hands, 
and , stands,  ^ifpon  ita  own  legs  again. 
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Sham6  fipon  hich  gentlefblks,  I  say, 
that  cannot  take  care  of  the  predoos 
bantlings  themselves;  but  nrast  tarn 
them  bvel*  tb  stran^;eM: 

There  was  iiot  a  serviimt  in  ihe 
h6u86,  from  th6  highest  to  the  lowest* 
but  what  set  bodiljr  to  work,  when 
th^jr  knbw^d  of  Sir  fh'4o<!6He'8  ruin. 
atioA.     Good  gracious,  wkkt  scuttling 
there  ^as!    People    e'61n%   at   ^ 
o'clock  iii  \h6  mornibg!    'Ae  bntler 
loading  ofiT  ^tt^  and  spiiiti^  and  table 
h'neni  tii6  housekeeper,  sheets   p!l> 
Tow-cases,  najpkins,  sngiar,  Boap,  aiid 
handles !    t  w^tch^d  On^lA ;  tod  I  l6t 
tlieni  i^oW  It;  but  thi^  kid   th'<^ 
mastei-  woilld  ^6   nevet  tbi  Wohl^. 
%eTy  tilling  i^u^  ^6  \  aiitd  Why  iffi^ 
hot  a  ^o6r  serV^t  have  it  tittler,  Hk  W^ 
as  tnl^e^llfs,  thathbd  cl^d  6kiiMb 
and  'iikhik,  Ulakb  S?  fhUA^  -^i^ 
mm  tb  hk^M  t61d  l^j9^:Peiif6^  o^ft; 
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but  I  thoagfat  I  should  ran  my  hM4 
iBto  a  nest  of  hornets,  nd  all  to  ho 
pittpose*  My  dear  Qwyrmtiif  amoog 
these  sets  of  senrants,  diere  is  no  Uv^ 
ing  creature  so  bad  as  a  tdl-tale*  He 
iaten  times  worse  than  a  tiuef*  If  such 
a  creature  durst  show  his  face  among 
dwD,  they  would  join  to  hunt  him 
down,  as  we  diould  varment.  Now 
what  I  think  is^  this :  if  I  did  the  thing 
that  was  right,  why  should  I  hate  a 
teU-tale  ?  What  should  you  or  I  caie^ 
if  our  good  master  and  mistress  was 
told  of  what  we  either  of  us  did  behind 
their  badcs?  W<Nild  not  it  be  tbe 
y ay  same  that  they  know  already  ? 

As  to  Mrs.  Retail,  I  promise  you 
she  was  not  idle.  She  feathered  her 
aest  pmperly,  and  sent  off  what  ahe 
cafledkerowB.  Then  she  got  her  aa- 
odier  situatioD,  asshe calls  i^  we  that 
ipeak  finglisky  you  know,  call  it  a 
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)»lace {.and  now,  says  she,  <<rm  readjr* 
I  have  givai  my  lady  a  broad  hint;  and 
iiaw  ril  go  and  provoke  her  to  dis« 
charge  me.  She  shan't  want  for 
tongue,  m  assure  her/' 

And  so,  my  dear  love,  these  bad 
people  would  help  to  ruin  two  or  three 
families  more,  till  their  own  downfisdl 
would  come  in  its  turn:  for  though 
wickedness  may  prosper  for  a  titne,  it 
is  truth  and  honesty  that  must  abide 
to  the  last. 

Even  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke,  though 
he  be  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred,  is  as 
false  as  the  rest :  for  he  has  been  so 
scandalous  as  to  court  my  mistress  for 
love,  and  another  for  money:  ^nd 
'when  Miss  Penrose  found  it  out  she 
huffed  him  soundly,  and  turned  htm 
oSy  as  to  be  sure  any  properapirited  wo- 
man would  do :  and  now,  he  cares  for  my 
acquaintance  no  more  than  Tom  Tin* 
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ker ;  and  I  go  to  see  the  drums  m  the 
paik  and  never  hear  liothiBg  of  hun# 
By  what  I  can  makeout;  fSquiteOwen 
was  sadly  afraid  of  hiai»  and  thought 
Miss  Penrose 'had  never  wrote  the  let^ 
ters  that  drunken  rascal:  Wilson  forgot 
to  put  into  the  post-office  t;  so  he  vami 
to  London  to  see  the  upshot  of  it,  and 
fretted  and  bounced  a  good  deal' :  but  I 
have  a  notion  that  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke 
had  showed  his  cloven  foot  l^efore 
young  'Squire  Owen  came^  and  all  was 
^opn  put  to, rights  again :  and  I  must 
tell  you  thjut  Mr.  Owen  was  very  joy- 
ful to  see  me,  and  called  ine  honest 
Jenkin,  which,  please  God,  I  am; 
and,  by  his  grace,  .will  continue  to  be ; 
and  I  never  was  so  glad  to  /  see  any 
body  in  my  life,  and  never  shall,  till  I 
see  yourself:  and  our  sweet  young 
mis^ess  is  as  good  as  ever ;  for  though 
she  has  the  offer  of  going  down  to 
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North  Wain  in  Sir  Theodore  Lslimar'i 
cmiago,  Ae  hkm  my  awnpaay  and 
TtO/^  bcflter :  md  Sa  Theodora  and 
my  lady  be  comiiig  to  Bannoath  i  « 
yoa  iit^d  not  sqr  aay  thing  about  the 
haifimei'  and  the  nune ;  became  yoa 
kMW  I  shoidd  not  Mke  to  cany  tak^ 
out  of  &e  filinily. 

And  noW)  my  dear  love,  X  caimot 
ten  you  the  joy  I  shall  fed  to  see  yon 
all  at  Plas  Morwynnioni  down  to  tbe 
poorest  horse»  and  wretchedest  hottid 
among  you ;  but  most  especiafiy  yoor 
own  dear  self,  that  I  think  of  by  day 
and  by  night,  sleeping  or  waking. 
So  no  mora  from  London,  from  your 
kind  and  trae  Idfer, 

JnrjKm  Prms. 
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TO   MISS  TREQARNOG. 

I  kA^  s6  far  assumed  the  office  ^ 
Mrs.  Retail,  that  Bridget  is  unddr  my 
toan^ement  I  ^ve  swept  away  tiie 
v^m^tet^a  BhoiH  atid  opened  the 
l^dcws.  I  have  temofed  all  8iq>er* 
nt^erary  cftshioii^  ioid  bdMfttts  <^ 
^d  «fp  the  %ell.  fif  my  cousin  want 
tefreshihems,  Ilmft  tlie  foieiirer  of  them ; 
if  ^a  waart  vatdialSi  the)r  are  Hot  to  be 
fykxA.  if  any  Aiog  is  to  %«  dctoe 
i(AStti}fi  the  compass  dfher  own  sti^gtti^ 
I  am  as  deaf  and  as  motionless  as  a 
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post;  if  her  own  ability  be  insufficient, 
mine  is  instantly  employed  in  her  be- 
half. She  complains  of  fatigue ;  she 
asserts  her  own  incapacity  to  perform 
the  thing  required ; '  she  Accuses  me  of 
being  hard-hearted ;  I  am  nailed  to  my 
seat,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

We  have  laid  plans  for  the  future. 
We  have  anticipated  the  amusements 
of  Barmouth ;  we.  have  walked  up  the 
mountains;  we  have  ridden,  upopifii^ 
$hQFe.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  seat 
ourselves  at  the  public  tabl^  of  the 
Cors  y  gedol  ArQis;  and  have  enjoyed 
coiqpaqy  iMitbout  expenUe^  cards  with- 
pu^  inconvenient  id^Af  and  dancing 
jivithovit  preparation.  ;  If  i^y  coUsm 
started  an  impossibility^  or  uttered  a 
complaint,  the  vision  disappeared  and 
I  was  dnn^.  She  was  conscious  that 
f^e  had  destroyed  a  pleasing  illusion. 
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ftnd,  after  some  time,  she  resumed  the 
subject. 

Once,  and  but  once,  my  cousin  bas 
brc^en  through  all  restraint.  **  It  is 
impossible,"  cried  she;  <*  I  can  bear 
it  no  longer.    I  have  done  my  utmost 

ft  « 

to  perform  the  task  that  Mr.  Mildmay 
and  you  have  imposed  upon  mej  and  I 
sink  under  it.  I  will  try  no  mcnre.  I 
will  complain,  and  I  will  make  Sir 
Theodore  Latimer  hear  me.  He  has 
brought  me  to  ruin,  and  driven  me  ta 
desperation.'^ 

I  suffered  her  to  go  on  in  this  stirain^ 
without  taking  my .  eyes  from  my 
needle-work,  till,  weaxy  of  raving,  she 
waa  silent  I  then  left  the  rocxn, 
packed  up  mypottmanteau^  put  on*  my 
riding-habit,  and  a|^'made  my  ap- 
pearance. My  cousin  looHed  at  me 
with  astonishment ;  but  neither  of  us 
spoke.    I  rang  the  bell,  and  desired 
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*  'lenkin  might  be  called*  ^When  he 
came,  <<  Jenkin/*  said  I,  ''get  your 
horses  and  youisdf  ready;  for  I  shall 
^ep  at  St  Aiban's  to*nigbtv  «  my  iray 
home/' 

•'  Joyftd  iiews>  indeed  ?*  aaid  Jenkiii. 
'^  I  will  set  to  #difc  ^i&  intfUMti  and  t 
^aH  be  ready  in  an  hour/'  He  then 
moved  to^tf  ds  the  door. 

<<  Jenkin/^  ttid  my  cousin^  *^  I  charge 
you  not  to  get  ready,  for  your  mirtiess 
shall  not  go/' 

Jenkin  advanced  two  stqM  nevwr 
tfee  door,  and  then  said,  <*  Indeed;  my 
lady,  I  am  very  aoriy  to  tontradict 
yM,  but  I  can  fiik«  no  ixtde»^  bnt  jfroiw 
my  own  young  lady  her^lf/^  fie  wa# 
liMb  prote«ding,  when  my  eoaaia^ 
hAitily  said,  »  S^  fehn,  fbtf  teft  mi- 
tme%  Dofo&y,  arid  let  Mm  lea^rthe 
room/* 
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"  Gd,  Jddkhi/'  fl^d  I.  <«  In  t«n 
minutes  I  \H&  send  f<tt  you  again." 

"Then  I  ^»iU  b«  g«tt£og  Kadyin 
^  tttian  time— «haS  l?^'  iaid'JeidHii. 

"  D«f  86,"  tef^fied  it 

«» Gaa  tiUfi  b«  yoo.  tXiwthyi^  i»id 

iby  dousiii,  n^'lieU  Jenkitt  hftd  left  th« 

of  tii&  inerc^iUiry  Retail?  Does  miifiv. 
tuttift  di8S6lve  6very  tie  of  fH^ndsliij^?" 
*<  No»''  replied  I,  '*  mi^oitune  bkidl^ 
th6m  closer.  Micffortune  hM  daiins 
U]^  fHeaidriiip  tbat  pfo^dit^  Ifai 
1I&  a^t  to  midtei.  BttC  r«etiletft  W6y 
1  im  bere.  1^  btiteved  <iikfid  ^ 
my  grandmothtf^  ^y  did  i^e  |>«rmifc 
iM  C6  leave  kef  7  Td  b§  <^  a^ttke  «6 
yoo :  and  I  have  fulfilled  the  duties  o/ 
my  dffiee  as  w«fl  as  my  fhcnltieil  would 
attv#.  Birf  D^y  triiould  I^prlve  her 
of  1^  sod^,  yi/hfxib  comfort  I  uA,  to 
remain  n^tji^   you,  whom  I  (am  no 
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longer  serve?  Why  should  I  stay  to 
see  you  fight  against  necessity  ?  Why 
stay  to  see  you,  an  unreasonable,  un- 
governable wife,  offend  your  husband 
past  forgiveness,  forfeit  the  esteem  you 
have  just  regained,  and  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  your  future  days?  No,  I 
leave  you  to  your  own  reactions;  I 
hope  they  will  be  more  prudent  than 
the  resqlve  you  have  now  made ;  and 
I  sleep  at  St.  Alban's  to-nighf 

<*  Dear  Dorothy,"  exclaimed  my 
cousin,  *^  if  you  leave  me  J  am  lost ! 
You  are  my  monitor  and  my  guide, 
9ut  surely,  .wretchedness  may  have 
leave  to  murmur  sometimes !  I  will 
promise  you  to  smother  it  as  much  as 
I  can." 

"  If  you  smother  iti  you  destroy  it," 
said  I;  **  for  it  exists  only  in  your 
imagination.  However,  on  one  con-, 
dition  I  wi}l  stay.    Wh^n  these  absurd 
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fatiaes  ieiie  Vou/  tet'theiA'  havevient 
to  me  only.  I  will ;  liear  you ' witii ' jla- 
ttenceatidWitlr^ity;  but' another  word 
of  sttch  rishness  to  Sir  Theodore 
Lattmer  dri^  ihe  from  you.'' 

Bridget  has  been 'doubly  on  het 
guard  sihce  this  pafoxy^'  of  folly. 
Shef  cilnhot  afibrd  to  lose  both  her  hus- 
band^ khd  'her  friend.  Habit  will,  in 
tinle,  thake  subtnis^on  easy  j  and  the 
l?^t  tAck  ^wifl'be  as  practicable  as 
tHit  *e  has'  trodden.'       =    '  '  * '        • 

We  'shalr  leave  Lc/ndon  inibuf  days; 
My  cousin,  better  ill  ht^alth  istdid't'eiiiper 
than  When*  slie  1ia!d^  the  world  at  Vom- 
itif^d;'  and.'  fcaVfflg  b^enf"  o#' e^^^ 
Service^'  to  M^,^'in  afurtfref^way  thM 
waJ  ek^^cted,- 1  Krae  duf '^^ 
dh'd  *OW6tt*  Morwyn  Will  Jierinit  itie  to 
join 'her  'at'BarraoutK;';  A  -morning's 
ride  '^ffl,  at  any  thrie,  take  me  tib  Glyn 
Morii^ynnion.    ¥  aiii  "AdBghted  at  the 
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taimnent  w  Jl^^,if|qrtjr  pf^^^f^mf^^ 

<^eii  Will  f9QB5t;  %  /Jww  A|A  ffljr 

that  the  owl/  peraon  I  shall  'Tj^grftrtp 
leave  is  Mr.  Mildmay.  We  have  en- 
deavoureci  to  prevail  upon  if^geotie^ 
man  to  be  of  the  jm^  y  l^itt  Jhe  «qv 
he  cannoit  jplve  vp  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  h^  idd  neigfaboioraaDd  tenaq^i 
m  the  country.  I  have  129  doubt  t^t 
hi^  cpoaideire  th^ir  i^ratificf^^pa  nfiffc 
than  his. own*  The  good  ,^ould  J** 
ipent  the  ]an  of  ^oodneps,  jind  the 
9^-j^tereated  the  loss  of  their  ofiro 
advants^.  He  {pyes  na  hopes  of 
seeing  him  he(KKKe  <the  soiqmer  w  over} 
as  he  is  dcwmiw  to  obMvve  ;^e  :pr/qgp^ 


Imam  (Jb^  fan*  j;iuen  her.  N«r  ii 
|pqr  Pprptfiy  .P«iVQie  iaigotteou  I 
MH  Aq>4o  thei^oQOun  of  my  countrjr  to 
Mr. ]MEij|d(n?yis4o.show  bim  its.  mQun* 
turn,  Slei^  .)akfi|^,  and  w^ter^Uls..  J 
pWi  A^^  ^«y;pWHditf  thjs^honour. 

S(^  4f)firaw  0f  knowing^  befi^ 
X  Ic^  tonvxv  4^  present  situation  and 
pur8ttita:0f^paiy  former  friend  and  lover, 
I aa)^ed  Mr^^MUdnHiJ'  tfa^mpmuii^,  il* 
be  ki^^iw  ap9y .  p^urtic^^  resped^ing 
either. 

«  I  am  ^  Coi;(li99^''  replied  he, 
M(.t)^tl  i;anr<Wti«i&  you  with  regard  to 
b^.  In. a;  jit  pf  4§spa];aiion,  Fit?;- 
ipjlFfnf^il)^  'Went  i«]aaiedial;ely  aod 
i9^^d  .mpvqlf  -to  ius  pouain.  Tb^ 
Imj^p  Fho  hf^  lo^  ]be»n  injpress^d 
iK^£uFpmal4e.idA9a  ot*  his  perspn  and 
understanding,  and  whote  pjiing.jM^ 
sion  10  a-dasiie  tIo  ;p(l|te^Ae  family 
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estate  and  the  iinief'  has  lent  n  willing 
ear  to  his  iuit  That  he*  might^  have 
no  time  for  repentance,,  he  ui^ged  it 
vehemently*  Charmed  with  his  eager* 
ness,  she  hasi  cut  short  the  time  of 
her  sex's  empire,  the  time  of  being 
wooed,  and  has  consented  to  crown  his 
ardent  passion;  Cloaths  and  eqaipages 
are  bespoke,  and  the  ceremony  is  to 
be  performed  as  soon  as  these  are  ready, 
if  the  impetuous  lover  can  be  made  to 
wait  so  long,  ere  he  be  lord  and  master 
of  the  family  mansion/' 

"  How  I  pity  the  lady!"  exclaimed  I. 

<*  Perhaps  she  may  not  need  your 
pity  so  much  as  you  imagine,'^  re^ 
joined  Mr.  Mildmay.  **  Fkzmarma^ 
duke  may,  in  time,  feel  a  little  more 
regard  fbr  her  than  he  does ;  and  she 
may  be  content  with  a  great  deal  lesi 
than  you  would.** 

"  And  Miss  Hardy  ?**  said  !• 
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**  Fortune  has  thrown  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  Miss  Hardy's  way/'  re- 
plied Mr.  Mildmay;  *'  and  the  joint 
assiduities  of  herself  and  her  aunt,  so 
often  tried  in  vain,  promise  to  be  suc- 
cessful. He  is. struck  with  her  per- 
son, her  manner,  and  her  fortune,  and 
has  forgotten  that  she  is  fifteen  years 
older  than  himself.'^ 
•  •*  What  will  he  think  of  her  person," 
said  I,  ff  when  be.finijs  that  ^he  wears 
rouge  and  a  wig.?**  ,      ^ 

<<  Much  the  siune/' ,- answered  Mr. 
Miidma/;  ^*  tihat  fae^^  will  think  of  her 
manner,  wh^i  heifm^  jtj^  whpUy  af- 
fected, and  of  her  fortune/  when  he 
finds  it  is  little  or  nothing.  It  will  be 
her  care  to  prevent  his  making  these 
dispoyeries  befwe  marriage  j  and  she 
will  ^take  her  chance  for  them  afler- 
wards.  .<  .-^ 

m 

Dorothy  PENROSKt 

r        ■  -        . 

.  VOL.  II.  M 
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LETTER  XXVm. 


TO  HI88  TBEGAIIKOG. 

Why»  my  dear  Winiflredi  did  I  talk 
with  my  cousin  of  \rolkiag  up  the 
mountains,  and  riding  idong*  the  sands 
of  Barmouth?  Vfhy  did  I  fii^c^myi^ 
self  at  a  public  table^,  UtA  hold-' oeo^ 
versatxons  with  thi&  creaturM  4f  tey 
imagination?  l^imple  girl;  thAt  t  "waa^ 
to  deceive  myself.  ^  '  » 

"  Dorothy,**  said  my  cousin,  this 
morning,  ^<  I  have  been  reflecting 
upoh  Sir  Theodore  Latimer^s  condoct 
and  my  owd;  and,  you  know,  you 
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have  allowed  me  to  speak  to  you 
indee49  ther^  it  nobody  I^cfoi  gpeak/to. 
but  you.  Sir  Theo4<m  ooBdemna^mei 
and  even  Mr.  Mildmay  think9  mi  t& 
blarney  Sjaw,  t^  me  honestly ,  what 
have  I  do^e  ami$s  ?" 

€€  I  had  rather  not  enter  into  such  a 
discussion,"  said  !• 

<«  But  I  aip  determined  to  talk  it 
over  between  ourselves,"  said  my 
consln.  **.  I  have  been  ooaxed  by  the 
uncle,  an4  f)rightened  Ify  the  neghew^ 
into  v^  mean  and  dj^gmli^g  conees^ 

siooa..  I  l(ave  been  treated  like  a  cbild» 
and  made^  tO:  hpld  up-  my  bands  axid 
sxff  <  Prajt  pray  forgive  me,*  though 
I  have  committ^  no  faolt;  or,  at  most, 
a  very  smaU  one:  and  I  do  not  see  why 
\  should  submit  to  it.  Am  not  I  a 
reasonable  creature?  CanmA^Ithiak 
as  well  as  tfaf^?  ..In»tb6  first  pla^i^  Sir. 
Theodore  Latimer  brought  me  to  town, 
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bought  me  handsome  equipages,  and 
gave  me  money  to  buy  fine  doaths. 
What^did  he  expect  me  to  do  with 
these  things  7  Did  he  mean  that  I 
should  keep  the  former  in  his  coadi- 
houses,  and  the  latter  in  my  own  ward- 
robes ?  He  should  have  told  me  so,  if 
he  did.  I  was,  at  that  time,  a  manage- 
able girl;  and  perhaps  I  might  have 
been  content  to  have  taken  my  finery 
out,  once  a  week,  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  it  myself,  and  then  have 
shut  it  up  again ;  though  certainly, 
something  less  than  white  and  <4»3ver 
would  have  served  for  liiis' purpose. - 
But  Sir  Theodore  Latimer  s^oweci  his 
bride  in  the  Park,  at  the  Opera^^House, 
and  the  Theatres.  I  had  alsb  a  house 
magnificently  furnished.  MiicH'  less 
^  would  have  done  for  my  Own  conve- 
nience.  I  understcknl  that  it  wa^'caK 
culated  to  receive  company.    I  filled 
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it  with  company,  and  I  made  one  in 
the  crowds  vdth  which  other  great 
houses  were  filled.  I  began  my  even- 
ing when  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
retire  to  rest ;  and  I  retired  to  rest 
when  I  had  been  accustomed  to  rise. 
My.  husband  was  always  gay,  always 
good-humoured.  Why  did  he  not 
check  me,  if  I  were  doing  wrong  ?  ' 

*<  Because  he  was  doing  wrong 
himself/'  repUed  L 

"  Very  well/^  said  Bridget  j  •*  then 
you  must  allow  that  he  was  leading 
me  wrong,  which  was  the  greater 
error  of  the  two.  But,  to  proceed. 
I  grew  ill  and  languid.  Sir  Theodore 
Latimer  comforted,  and  endeavoured 
to  relieve  me.  Why  did  not  he  pro- 
hibit the  course  of  Itfe  I  was  pur- 
suing ?** 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy,  my  dear 
Bridget,"  answered  I,  "  than  to  say, 
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Why  was  not  this  or  that  done,  when 
the  time  is  past^  and  the  evmt  is 
known.  You  do  not  .comidw  that  it 
would  have  Mquirad  gseat  resolution 
in  Sir  Theodore  to  stop  a  belored  wife 
in  the  career^  her  amuiements/' 

<<  Sir  Theodore  can  be  resolute 
now.'* 

*<  Necessity  has  driven  him  to  it. 
Besides,  he  did  not  then  foresee  the 
consequences  of  your  way  of  life/' 

^<  Neither  did  I.  BuJ;.let  ipe  go  on. 
So  far  we  seem  to  be  ]^tty  equal ; 
except  that,  as  he  was  dder  and  more 
experienced  i^n  myself, .  andr^oyed 
the  privilege  of  Jbemg  lord  and  master, 
he  should  have  directed  my  ccmduct**' 

**  I  t2iink  you  are  rights''  said  I. 

*'  T^mt  is  saying  much,  my  dear 
Dorothy,  and  I  thank  you  for  it^'* 
rejoined  my  cousin.  *<  But  I  'Oome  now 
to  the  cryii^  sin  of  comploiilipg,  that 


.wiiei^fW«c«aaid/dd{>xe8aufUz  QteHot 

OMAod  oof  i  expc^asilkg  »biM(tt7^.  Jftllfa- 
ti4itB?  a&d  'rif  a  diQg  ,lM.if<4:  dented  Jo 
-^ppredb  hi^  bowlrU>ri:  ah  tteiiiirlmyi 
^hy Jtohmdd iiwD.nr inipiaa Aooi  boia- 
dulggd  &«]c)ihi)olrdr:ois|an«t  as  de- 
nots suffering ?"  '-'^  i' 

a  most  unhappy  allusion  tot,  ryttuiself* 
and  a:  i^ory  inndodme  apoltagy  &'  Sir 
Theodore  Lkiinaei:^.  %  tiita^h  no- 
body i^ould  dinf  the  dibg  or.thQ^ls 
^e  exefgiBe  «f  Ihose  discordant  Qoles 
that  natnie  has  iuniiidk«d  th^ntwitb, 
yet,  I  think,  every  body  wtndd.bij  JUI- 
tified  in  getting  out  Of  the  h«i4ag  of 
th^m,  if  it  were  ihihiBit  power."  ' 
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Poor  Bridget  looked  piiz:ded  for  a 

moment.   She  then  proceeded.  *<  Per- 

haplB  human  sufferings,  as  being  more 

clearly  exphuned  than  those  of  brutes, 

might  be  more  entitled  to  compassion ; 

but  it  seems  that  Sir  Theodore  Latmier 

*  acted  very  properly,  in  deserting  the 

chamber  of  hia  sick  wife ;  and  I  sup- 

^pbse  it  was  quite  .meritorious  to  sit 

•down  at  a  gaming'-table,  and  bring  her 

to  ruin/* 

^  O  ao^V  said  I ;  **  that  was  a  hei- 
nous faplt.^  ' 

«•  By.  whatever  term  you  choose  to 
distmguish  it,'*  said  Bridget,  *«  I  never 
will  forgive  it  Now  I  come  to  tlunk 
of  it  again,  I  never  can  forgive  it  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  wish  me  to 
fo^veit^' 

V  1  thought,"  said  I,  « that  aU  this 
had  been  settled  before.    Didnotyou 
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both  acknowl^ge  yourselves  to  blame, 
and  then  kissed  and  were  friends  ?" 
:  *\  Yes ;  I  was  drawn  into  it  by  Mr, 
Mildmay ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  do 
not  see  thereasoiiableness  of  it^  I  find 
that  I  have  been  so  Jiti^e  to  blame, 
and  Sir  Theodore  Latimer  s6  mqcb, 
that  I  am  resblved  I  wiH  not  be 
friends." 

"  I  aid  aiiaid,V  srid*  I,  "you  will 
not  do  better. V     .\   . 

Sir  Theodcure  Latimer  entered,  as  I 
was  speaking.  «  I  am  the  bearer  of 
very  unpleasant  tidings,"  said  he  to 
his  lady ;  "but  I  thought  you  would 
be  less  shocked  at  hearing  them  from 
me  than  another ;  and .  I  ought  to 
carry  them  myself,  as .  a  punishment 
for  my  transgressions.  I  must  beg  of 
you,  my  love,  to.  go  below  into  the 
•  dining-room,  while  the  people  come 
.  here  to  take  •  an  inventory  of  the  fur- 
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pitun.  Dorothy  witt  giine  :]nm  -that 
pelisse,  lioed  wtik  fur,  aad  wHl  mxp^ 
port  ydu  on  one  side,  while  I  support 
you  on  the  otiber.^ 

«<  Ot^^*  cried  my  coinin»  ^  I  am 
tuned  out  /o£  my  ovn  8fiarCment*«t«^ 
dnggfii  donm  stain  •-«  hunted  ihmi 
<yie  place  to  another !—» I  never  can 
bearit!*' 

<<The  dining-roogi  ia  thoroughly 
aired,^*  said  Sir  Theodote.  ««  A^scimi 
h  placed  near  the  ire,  and  a  sq&  and 
cudbions  are  within  iU  I  am  tnfy 
sorry;  but,  my  dear  Lady  Latimer, 
I  hope  you  will  behave  with  fortitudet 
and  make  the  best  of  what  cannot 
now  be  amended/* 

*<  I  have  tried  to  midce  the  best  of 
it,^'  said  Lady  Latimer ;  «<  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  submit  blindly^  like  a 
child.  I  have  been  aiguing  tl^  mat^ 
ter  MpUy  with  Dorothy ;  and>  Chough 


I  iMMTrWisinipert  «l  M  jrgWMm  id 

n^Hih  J  hfiwi  <|iiite  om^itifieA  hv^ 

that'l  3iw(lii!^bi  iQ  ««fify^|ioiiU^  ex<»m 
4hMdtjbf  Mui^.ef  ii^.  yc^ee  kniglftmot 
te ipjlepnog'to  ]»w»  And  ^  te  amim 
jniwi^grMQiAQlf  ftt «  9»qn»94^ei  and 
tiirnilg  )iifi.^6  ofit  <£  dMiBs,.«lie  «mi* 

.«^  I  ^toii3iKt!.i8  a,|^iwDU8  ftuk,^^  m- 
.plifedSir aaModoBe Latianr » 'U feWad 
» jtoii:  oouidtiat  f6Tffweit)i  butjrmi  bdid 
me^  with  tears,  that  joa did;  aod  jkm 
jatto^||Bdjiie.ta.  jeal  mjr  pardon  widi  a 
kislL  I  po.  not,  ikijr:  ikar.  Bridget,  db 
not  iotanritptjbur  pooMht  harmmy,  ^  b^ 
r«GiaUII%.p8ll;.offi9nceft/^^    . 

<<  I  'Would i-HDt,.^^  ettsd  my,  caasaUf 
•*  if  you  iMid  left  ine  a  itoiue  to  Jrve 
in ;  but  who  can  endure  to  be  without 
a  bomel  .  BoMrtjr  ita^  /faai  sdme 
plaee  it  OMicall  itt.a«mj  lut  1  am  a 
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destitute  wanderer.  '  Sir  Theodore, 
you  aftiouldy  at  least,  have  considered 
this,  and  stopped  both  me  and  your- 
self, while  we  had  a  habitation.'* 

<<  We  have  yet  enough  to  provide 
one,'*  replied  Sir  Theodore ;  **  and  in 
a  few  years,  we  may  return  to  bur  own. 
But,  my  dear  Lady  Latimer,  do  not 
load  me  with  your  failings ;  for  I  as- 
sure you  mine  are  sufficiaitly  heavy 
without  theoL  I  will  send  for  Mr. 
Miidmay.  You  will  hear  reason  £rom 
him^  if  not  from  me." 

.  <<  I  will  not  see  M(.  Miidmay.  I 
know  he  is  an  excellent  man }  but  he 
is  partial ;  he  is  your  friend,  as  w^  as 
relation ;  and'  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  my  weakness,  to  make  me  acknow- 
ledge faults  that  I  never  .  commit- 
ted." 

**  Then,  without  seeing  Mr.  Mild^ 
may, 'and  without  further  canvassing 
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disagreeaUe  circumstaiiceB,  we  will 
gtf  to  BaniKfuth*'  'We  can  set  out  in 
two  days." 

:  I  wiU  not  go  to  Barmotrth  at  all/' 
relied  Lady  Latimer.  '<  I  could  not 
possibly^ go.  I  should  meet  the  ap 
Tangqos^  and  the  Morgans,  and  the 
Recces ;  and  I  idiould  shrink  from 
their  looks.  *"They  would  see  poverty 
in  every  feature  of  my  face,  and  every 
movone^t  of  my  person.  They  would 
find  out  that'  I  had  no  home." 

•»  Oh,"  said  Sir  Theodore,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  <<  what  a  heavy  task,  to  win 
the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  and  then  to 
fight  it  over  again!  Can  you  name 
any  pla6e  you  should  prefer*  to  Bar- 
moutii  ?  Will  you  go  to  Cheltenham  ?" 

*^  I  would  not  go  to  Cheltenham  on 
any  accpunt.    Fitzmarmaduke  gone  — - 

Miss  Hardy  gone  —  fortune  gone  — 
and  Dorothy  going !    I  should  detest 


# 


Cheltonh^m.  JMWw  Iiidee4»'  I  do  niM; 
kncm  any  |ilace  in  thie  wttU  that  I 
should  like/' 

<^.  It  w<niU  be  |>Mp€r  fer  me  i^  go 
io.  iHarrogatet?.  Mid:  Sir  irbeMi0ie 
JLatiiiier  (  <f .  biit  I)  ibrbore  to  mentioD 
it»  became  I  'wdiild  not  let  any  tiling 
regarding  mya^  interna  wik  your 
ivish  to  go  to  iBacsMMfh:''  . 
.  <<  Harrogate  is  the  last  place  I 
ahoidd  thitakioi^''  aatd  my  eouain. 
<<  Low-Hanrogfctte  is  it  vast  kettle  of 
sulphureous  wat^r ;  aiid  H^^iiar* 
rogate.  is  situafed 'iqKm  UetfL  and 
^dreary  moors.  I  should  be  siitfRKated 
in  the  one,  a&d  pinched  to  death  on 
.the other/*  .;  ; 

^*  Yoor  ladyship  has  agaifi  Tedmed 
me. to  my  last^ altemafcive,''  •said  Sir 
Hieodore.  ^  In  lUs  house  you.  can- 
not, and,  I  presume,  would  not  stay. 
Here  is  a  note  of  twenty-five  pounds, 


yom.  tetoqiMte^fiaBffiWMft  list  ad^ 

vancej  I  shall  put  ThClmiia  iqk>o 
fa$Mtr4^f9Fage%  'a^4  toive'l^m  t^flttend 
^dil^x>ltla»?  iX^wil  dqpi>^  fifigr  poutids 
^vtlio  hands  ^imy,\»tiKti  to :cury 

^  l:teeoyotr:&0:iii<ve.  Xt  giieres 
ttfy'Miai^*  (!<ia9fciiiu6d  h^:in  a»ajltwed 
voice^i'^/:lP.ipttttilitb  ]|Mitl»:  abd!^«rti- 
fiuk^ly.  .^nsr  piv  Me  wfif»nkc^iiwi 
b«it»  .honaaeeer  JcDmj  ihat^  b^n  cul- 
pable myself/  I  •will  xu>%  |Misa  my  days 
m-  ibfe  ina^oig  of  ^e^er-eadiiig  re- 
proadmf^  »id.  of  coinplamts  that  ikk 
thing  temntfisfy/' 

Foxgettiiig  her  veaknesi^  Bridget 
rose  from  hsr  *»U  threw  iitr  lurms 
roundl  her ,  husband's  iiedii  and  "vc^ 
Ab  soctoas  abt  oQuId  speak  she  isaidi 
** Do  notieaye  me^;  aod  1  witt  Wdea^- 
Your  to  be  what  you  wish.**    He  em^ 
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braced  her  tenderly  j  and  once  more 
all  iras  well. 

^  Bridget,^*  said  I,  <<  you  are  not 
only  a  child,  but  a  wayward  child. 
You  are  naugh^,  and  you  say^  Fray, 
pray,  forgive  me!  You  are  naugh^ 
again;  and,  at  the  sight  of  the  rod, 
you  cry,  I  wiU  be  good!  I  will  be 
good !  I  hope  you  will  now  remem- 
ber that  it  hangs  over  your  head,  and 
not  give  Sir  Theodore  Latimer  tbe 
trouble  to  take  it  down.'^ 

Our  cousin  now  declared  herself 
prepared  to  ipeet  every  family  in 
North- Wales;  but  she  insisted  upon 
giving  up  Barmouth  for  Harrogate, 
on  account  of  Sir  Theodore's  health. 
•The  difierence  between  the  two  is 
.«mall  to  them :  to  me  it  is  seeing  the 
world  some  time'  longer,  and  giving  it 
up  for  ever. 
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lown'thflt  I.  like  to  see  v&idety  of 
manners  and  chartct^ii,  and  that  I 
expected  a  greater  entertainment  in 
a  houfte  where  chance  had  aissembled 
different  kinds  of  persons^  than  coidd 
have  been  met  with  in  any  select  so* 
ciety.  To  look  for  this  gratification, 
and  that  of  being  near  my  beloved 
friends,  and  seeing  them  whenever  I 
pleased,  was  expecting  too  much* 

I  am  not  using  $he  childish  cobweb 
arts  I  practised  on  my  grandmother, 
to  obtain  her  consent  to  my  coming 
to  town.  I  am  not  making  known 
my  disappointment  that  I  may  obtain 
permission  to  go  to  Harrogate.  I 
would  not  accept  permission,  if  it 
were  offered  me.  I  have  resisted 
Bridget's  solicitations,  (and  they  have 
not  been  few ;)  and  the  proof  of  my 
teincerity  is,  that  I  shall  be  upon  my 

10 
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.        •        • 

^  Each  would  have  been  a  spectre  to 
the  other's  imagination.*— But  1 16ng  to 
jtake  you  out  of  the  hands  of  the  woman 
with  whom  you  were  boarded,  land  the 
Qrrants  of  the  silk-mills.  Fray  proceed 
with  your  story."    , 

The  veteran  continued.  "  My  bro- 
thers had  been  some  time  apprenticed 
with  their  uncle,  a  stocking-maker  ai 
Nottingham.  Here,  as  at  the  silk-millSi 
I  followed  their  steps.  My  uncle  being 
4n  want  of  another  apprentice,  when  I 
was  ten  years  old,  prevailed  upon  my 
father  to  take  me  from  my  present  em- 
ployment, and  consign  me  over  to  him. 
What  was  taken  from  the  term  of  my 
first  servitude,  however,  was  thrown 
into  the  second,  which  was  to  last  eleven 
years. 

*<  My  uncle  was  a  man  of  exceUent 
principles,  strict  integrity,  and  a  reli* 
gioustum;  but  there  was  nothing  con- 

•  vou  ui.  c 
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dUating  in  his  behaviour  to  me.  His 
wife  was  cunning,  art^fd,  deoeitfbi^  and 
pacrimonions.  Among  her  other  utM, 
she  had  the  art  of  governing  her  fafQ»- 
band.'' 

**  I  have  lately  read  a  novd  caBed 
The  Miser  Married/'  said  I,  **  which 
attempts  to  prove  that  men  will  submit 
to  a.bad  wife  rather  than  a  good  one. 
The  conduct  of  .your  father  and  unoIe» 
persons  is^  real  life,  forms  an  instanoe 
of  what  this  novel  endeavours  to  esta- 
bUsh." 

^<  Ahf"  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head^  <*  there  is  more  in  your  novel 
thai^  fiction.  •— But,  to  return  to  my 
unde  and  his  wife. 

^<  My  aunt  was  an  adept  in  the  mys- 
teries of  housekeeping.  As  it  was  the 
business  of  my  uncle  to  see  that  a  rea* 
sonable  quantity  of  work  was  performed 
in  a  given  time  by  his  apprenticea^  «o 
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it  was  hefs  1o  keqi  theur  amiul  poinrs 
.in  motion  at  as  litde  cdst  as  possibfo. 
Our  £ue  iinis»  therefiwe,  mean.  Bufc  as 
.my  aunt  was  a  .woman  of  amre  tiiaD 
ordthaiy  breeding,  die  nuwle  us  some 
amends,  by  exalting  its  rank  aUd  prai^ 
ing  its  goodness.  ^When  our  water- 
tgniel  breakfasts  were  tinotured  widi 
*die  :flavour  of  meat,  they  weveiealled 
^j^iroth }  when  tti^ged  with  the  cdour  of 
milk,  they  were  cidled  milk-porndgau 
Cow's  liver,  cut  in  slices,  and  fried  in 
water,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
beef-steaks )  and  a  supemumemiy  iwash 
of  the  malt,  at  a  halfpenny  a  quarts 
was  table-beer*  If  she  cmild  have  per- 
suaded our  palates  to  adopt  these  titles, 
it  had  been  to  our  advantage.  I  must* 
in  justice  to  my  aunt,  own,  however^ 
that  we  were  seldbm  disgusted  with 
the  provisions  she  gave  us,  as  she  sdU 
wayft'tod;  care  to  give  ua  tiiat  stoce 

c  2 
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which  Vbt  proverb  pronooneestiie  beit 
.>— hunger,  At;table,  she  helped  us  all 
:  roiindi  very  spfuingly.   If  anyjone  ven- 
tured to  ask  foe  more,  she  woidd  smile, 
and  say,  with  &inlvBr  tongue,  <  Good 
.<  lack  !    Tommy  }V  or,   *  D§ar  me! 
A  Billy ;'  ory  <  Wj^^  tohe  sure!  Sainmy, 
^  what  an  excellent  appetite  you  have 
*  .to-day  I'    She  would  then  add  a  se- 
.cond  morsel.    No  one  was  ever,  daring 
jenoiigh  to  ask  for  a  third.    When  our 
provisions  were  of  the  worst  kind,  she 
would  redouble  her  commendaticms  of 
ihem^  and  help  herself  sparingly.    At 

auch  times  I  have  traced  her,  after  din* 

« 

ner,  to  a  clmet  in  the  parlour,  where 
|ihe  used  to  stow  viands  of  a  bi^tter 
sort. 

.  <<  My  aunt  m^A.  very  .attentive  to-  apr 
pearances.  Whenitwasnotcon\i6ement 
tb:  give  me  a  clean  shirt  on  a  Sunday, 
I  wi»  strictly  forbidden  to  go  ou%  till 
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she  had  dredged  the  collar  of  the  one 
that  had  been  worn  a  week  with  floors 
to  make  it  look  Bke  a  clean  one.  As 
the  neighbours  could  not  see  my  sto- 
machi  she  was  less  mmdful  of  it.  One 
Sunday,  my  uncle  and  she  went  to 
Meeting  in  the  morning ;  dined,  and 
spent  the  day  with  a  friend ;  and  did 
not  come  home  till  ten  o-dock  at  nigbt* 
A  feUow-apprentiee  and  I  weM  locked 
itt  the  house  during  fbat  time.  When 
they  returned,  I  was  sick. 

>*  ^]Whsit  had  ydu.  for  dinner,  Sim/ 
said  Xay  iincle^  <  tbtt.has  made  yon 


"  I  was  silent.  .»fi 

^« «  Lack*a*day !'  cried  my  ftunt,  « I 

'  quite  forgot  the  poor  lads.     Thejr 

«  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  breakr 

«  fast.' 

'^  My  unde  was  angry,  and  desired 

bis  wifb  to  bring  .out  some  cold m^at 

c  S 


«  »% 
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wliich  he  knew  was  in  liie  house.  With 
great  reluctanee,  she  unlocked  the  par- 
lour  door,  and  proceeded  to  line  cknet; 
where  she  found — notfao^.  As  tiie 
meat  could  not  come  out,  the  truth 
must ;  and  it  was  discovered  that,  fbv 
once  in  my  life,  I  had  eaten  too  mnKik 
31ie«^er  part  of  the  p«urloar-do(Mr  was 
g^tuedy  and  a.  pane  was  wanting.  Kim 
iKQxitmoM  easy  fbr  hunger  to  break 
Arongh  itiis  btorier  than  a-itobe  widlt 
We  had  each  crept ^throi^  the  vacattt 
ptme,  and  had  joimly  stripped  the 
«ioset  of  every  thing  it  ccmtained ;  not 
excepting  a  considerable  remnant  of  a 
bottle  of  cowslip-wine.  My  trnde's 
compasiaoD  "vlraa  changed  to  resent- 
nent ;  and  our  backs  paid  the  price  of 
Ae  repast  that  our  stomachs  had  en- 
joyed« 

^*  Another  time»  hunger  found  out 
a  largife  poifc-fiie,  the  property  i/P  my 


eldest  bsoithcTy  whose  labour,  m  a  jour« 
neymaa  (for  such  he  now  was)^  nev^ 
supplied  him  waidi  more  tium  he  cMld 
eat  himself.  I  did  as  all  young  sinDevs 
do;  I  tasted  it,  and  resolved  to  ba;i^ 
no  num;  tiien  took  a  bigger  and  a 
bagger  piece)  tili^  to  my  great  c<mst0- 
JCuAoia,  I  £iand  it  was  aU  gone.  My 
brotter  took  payment  i&t  the  pwk*pie» 

^  I  was  segavded  by  my  brothers, 
w/nd  I  oMist  Miaaowledge  with  some 
iqipeaianee>of  teasoa,  as  an  obstinal^ 
ancMrigihIe  lad,  whom  it  waa  in  vafea 
to  ^dto  any  pimis  with,  l^us,  eveiy 
mw^B  hand  was  against  me;  tihougb 
mine^iad,  t^  yet,  been  against  no  mihi* 
Xmi,  however,  into  much  w>iae  hsads 
tiian  those  of  my  brothers. 

«<  The  tsedmtary  trade  of  weaving 
atodLitigs  is  so  repugnant  to  the  spififc 
«id  actii^  of  youth,  that  ^idtSiiq;  is 
aMre  4»>nim0n  than  for  the  i^ptentiMs 

c  4 
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to  abscond.  One  of  those  bdongii^ 
to  my  unde,  a  nq>hew  of  his  wife,  ci 
nevly  my  own  age  and  standmg,  and 
a  tbitf  both  by  nature  and  practie^ 
had  firequeotly  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon. me  to  try  the  experiment.  At 
length  he  succeeded*  We  both  ran 
away  r^^atedly ;  sometimes  together^ 
aofnetfme»  tteparate^  but,  chiideeo  as 
we  were,  we  coiild  form  no  plan.  'We 
seldom'  were  away  l<mger  than  a  day 
or  two  i  or  went  further  tl^m  the  eis 
vironsoftbetown.  Qn6  of  mybrollien^ 
or  ^ome  other  person  dispatched  in  pnr* 
suit  of  us,  generally  found  us  under  a 
hedge,  without  any.  other  gratificatioD 
than  the  negative  one,  that  wte  were 
not  making  stockings..    . 

^f .  In  one  of  my  scrfitary  excursion^, 
hciwevear,'  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go 
ioa  vjifaige  near  Mountscmel,  where 
two  of  my-  ddother's  sisters  resided. 
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I  iiiade  myself  known  to  my  apsis ; 
Imt  they ^ judged  r it  expedient^  to  send 
me  back.  *  The  husband  of  on^  ofjdiefxi 
mounted  bis  ihorse,  placed .  me  beUqd^ 
liim,.  and  delivered  me  into  the.  hands 
of  my  uncle* - 

"  When,  I  was  turned  thititeeni,  I 
exdciftted  abdder  scheme.  I  rai^  away^ 
for  about  the  tentb  time ;  anp^  at  the 
instigation  of  riny  fellow^apptentice,'  I 
took  with  merfoup  pair,  of  hose.  I  Can' 
<iflfer  no  apology  fer  .such  cond&<(t^  I: 
can  only  be  thankful  to  Providence 
that,  never  havingtr  known  afifection 
from  any  human,  being,  except  my 
nurse,  on  one  hand;  and  prompted' 
by  necessity  and  evil  counsel  on  the 
other;  an  outcast  from  the  society  of 
the  good,  and  exposed  to  the  tempt* 
ations  of  the  wicked ;  I  have  not  more 
cheating  and  lying  to  repent  of  than 
I  have« 

c  d       . 


^<  I  went  to  a  v31ag6|  a. few  afloi 
itbm  Nottingham,  where  I  ofibred  mf 
goods  fo*^  sale.  The  youth  <jf  dw 
ttadesman  rendered  his  honesty  soi- 
j^eeted.  Every  one  to  whom  I  showed 
the  stockings,  enquired  how  I  came 
by  them.  My  answer  was  ready,  •  My 
«  &d)er  Kved  at  Derby,  he  was  a  maisar 
*'  of  hose,  and  employed  me  to  sell 
*'  them/  It  ift  a  maxim  that  one  shocdd' 
bdlef  Ad^what  is  said:  here  bdiet 
lAould  hswe  been  limited  to  a  MrtL 

«  It  happened,  unfortunately  for  me, 
that  two  of  the  persons  to  whom  I 
addressed  mysdf  were  going  to  Derby 
u)^on  business;  and,  after  some  ddi- 
b^ration,  they  determined  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  proportion  of  my  stmy 
was  true.  One  of  them  placed  me  be^ 
hind  him  on  his  hoitse  aad  carried  me 
through  Nottingham,  the  place  to^dncb 
I  and  mv  stockin^rs  belonflred,  in  their 
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way  to  Derby,  where  I  had  avnir  no 
connaction*  I  was  under  no  uneMl- 
ness ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  make  my 
escape ;  and  I  did  not  doubt  that^  in 
so  long  a  journey,  the  of^rtanitiM 
would  be  many.  The  first  that  pre* 
sented  itself  was  in  Risley-field.  I  saw 
a  house  in  an  inclosure  at  a  small  cMs- 
tonce  from  the  road.  I  suffered  my 
conductors  to  pass  it}  when,  gen^y 
slipping  off  the  horse  behind,  I  ran 
towards  it  with  my  utmost  speed.  But 
I  could  not  perform  this  manoeuvre 
withdqt  being  observed;  andthegreater 
my  desire  to  elude  th^  vigilance,  the 
greater  were  the  hopes  of  the  horse* 
men  to  find  me  a  4iiief.  One  of  them 
instantly  dismounted,  pursued  me,  and 
caught  hold  of  my  leg  as  I  was  getting 
over  the  hedge.  I  was  replaced  in  my 
farmer  situation,  and  held  so  fast,  that 
running  away  was  impracticable.   The 

c  6 
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boneoftan  never  quitted  his  hold  till 
4re  alighted  at  the  George  Inn,  in 
Derby. 

.  .  <*  It  happenedthat  one  of  the  women- 
servants  at  the  inn  knew  me  and  my 
fainily ;  and  she  informed  my  qonduc* 
tors  that  my  father  did,  indeed,  live  at 
Derby,  but  that  myself  and  my  hose 
belonged  to  Nottingham,  where  I  was 
apprenticed.  Their  mortification  waa 
extreme  at  finding  that  they  had  carried 
their  troublesome  companion  seventeen 
miles  beyond  his  home;  and  that  all 
which  now  remained  was  to  cany  him 
back  again.  Being  at  Derby,  however, 
they  resolved  to  present  me  to  my 
fither.  I  did  not  like  this.  My  father 
was  a  personage  at  no  time  very  favour- 
able to  me ;  but  at  such  a  time  I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  keep  out  of  his 
way.  I  was  obliged  to  submit,  but. 
fortune  proved  more  mv  friend  than 
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the  friend  of  my  keepers.  My  fnUiar 
was  standing  in  the  street,  beJfbre  his 
dwelling ;  and  the  moment  he  beheld 
me»  with  my  attendants,  he  guessed 
their  •  business*  Before  they  had  tim^ 
to  speak,  he  called,  out,  in  ^  magis* 
terial  tone,  *  Take  the  hound-gallion 
<  away!  I  will  have  nothing  to  do.with 
«  him !'  Andj  ,when  they  were,  pro- 
ceeding to  open  the  case,  he  cried 
aloud,  *  I  say,  take  him  away  !*  They 
found  themselves  obliged  to  obey  this 
command.  They  took  me  back  to  the 
Creorge-Inn,  ordered  me  a  dinner,  which 
grief  would  not  allow  me  to  eat,  and 
gave  me  in  charge  to  the  boot-catcher, 
while  they  went  about  the  business  that 
had  brought  them  to  Derby. 

^*  Boots  had  other  avocations  as  well 
as  tending  runaway  apprentices;  and 
one  of  these^  was  to  carry  coal  into 
the  house.    In  this  he  conceived  I 
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might  be  of  toe  to  him ;  and  he  pro- 
vided me  with  a  load  as  well  as  faim* 
setf.  As  we  were  passing  along  die 
inn-yard,  a  gentleman,  who  knew  I 
was  a  prisoner,  called  oat,  *  You  can 

*  ran  faster  than  that  man  —  Why 

*  don't  you  set  off?*  I  made  no  rqily : 
but  to  set  down  the  coal*basket,  and 
be  out  of  the  yard,  was  the  work.,of  a 
moment*  I  should  have  eflfected  my 
escape,  had  not  the  cry  of  *  Stop  thief!' 
arrested  my  progress.  AU  were  ready 
to  assist  in  so  laudable  a  work  as  that 
of  stopping  a  thief;  the  nearest  laid 
hold  of  me ;  and  I  was  once  more 
committed  to  the  care  of  Boots.  Ha¥* 
ing  found  me  as  sUppery  an  apprentice 
to  the  trade  of  a  coal-bearer  as  I  had 
proved  myself  to  that  of  a  stocking- 
maker,  he  trusted  me  no  more.  He 
locked  me  up  in  his  own  office,  where 
I  was  a  close  prisoner  till  the  persons 
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who  Ited  broc^ht  me  to  Derh^  ffe«> 
tWBed.  He  then  delivered  up  his 
charge,  related  my  attempt  at  my  ovn 
Hberation,  and  demanded  siiqwnce  for 
tiie  care  he  had  taken  of  me.  They 
paid  the  money  with  some  dissatis&c* 
tion ;  and  I  believe  very  sincerely  re- 
jj^ted  having  been  at  such  pains  to 
secure  a  run-away  apprentice,  and  Ae^ 
ttect'a  thief. 

^  I  was  again  placed  behind  one  of 
the  men;  and  we  set  out,  on  our  return 
to  Nottingham.  I  still  adhered  to  my 
jpesohition  of  escaping,  if  possible ;  but 
LwBs  held  so  fast  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  trial,  till  we  were 
entering  the  town,  when  the  horse 
taking  fright  at  a  bonfire  that  was  made 
on  account  of  the  victory  of  CuUoden, 
my  keeper  was  obliged  to  let  go  bis 
hoid.  That  instant  I  was  off  the  horse ; 
but  I  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mud,  that  I 
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could  not  diaei^gige  myself.  A  nam- 
ber  of  charitable  hands  were  stretdied 
out  to  extricate  the  poor  lad  that  had 
been  thrown.  I  wiahed  for  nothing 
but  that  I  might  be  :  siliffsred  to  lie  in 
dirt  till  my  fellow-travellecs  were  gone. 
Charity  prevailed;  I  was  once  more 
placed  upon  the  horse,  and  now  carried 
lafe  to  my  uncle. 

**  My  conductors  vented  some  of 
their  ill  humour  in  giving  me  the 
character  I  well  deserved ;  but  I  think 
they  retained  enough  to  let  the  next 
young  vagabond,  who  offered  stockings 
for  sale,  escape  without  such  a  minute 
investigation. 

<*  A  severe  beating  was  the  never- 
failing  reward  of  one  of  my  expeditions; 
but  this  appeared  of  so  heinous  a  na- 
ture, that  to  the  discipline  of  the 
cudgel  was  added  a  log  of  wood,  so 
heavy,  that  I  could  but  just  lift  it  with 
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both  my  hands.  .Tlus  was  fastened^ 
with  a  chain^  round  my  ancle.  My 
fdlow-apprentice,  who,  though  not  a 
partner  in  this  undertaking,  had  often 
been  a  dealer  in  hose,  was  secured  in 
a  similar  manner.  But  sticks,  and 
logs,  and  chains,  cannot  bind  down  a 
young  and  enterprising  spirit.  I  wa» 
equally  averse  to  my  occupation  and 
my  confinementj  and  I  determined  to: 
be  free.  My  companion  and  I  essayed 
out  powers.  We  could  not  b0  ^xp^ctui^ 
to.nm  away*  with  such  weighty  iotpfe* 
dfin'ents  at  our  feet ;  but  We  secededr 
from  our  stoclpng-frames,  and  carried 
our  logs  into  an  adjacent  field»  where, 
we.  were  found  sittitng  on  the  gcaasi: 
in  great  composure,  making  eitp<^* 
ments  upon  our  chains  with  a  kni£i^. 

"  It  was  not  lotig  before  my  fdlow* 
apprentice  procured  a  chissel,  an  in- 
strument which  we  hoped  would  tet 
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UB  at  liberty.  We  repaired  to  one  of 
our  favourite  fields,  where  we  vroAed 
all  ^y  at  our  fetters,  and  had  just  got 
so  far  as  to  break  our  chissel,  when  my 
brothers,  who  knew  our  haunts,  sur- 
prised us,  and  led  us  prisoners  into  the 
work-room. 

^  My  unde,  though  he  had  a  rtrcmg 
partiality  for  the  cudgel,  was  no  fneoA 
to  diains.  He  therefore  privatdy  de* 
nred  my  youngest  brotiber  to  oome  to 
iiOB  in  the  characcw  of  a  BaffiiBEO^ 
while  I  was  present,  and  to  intseat 
that  the  restriction  of  the  logs  migfat 
be  rraaoved.  This  was  complied  witb; 
and  after  a  formal  lecture  froQi  w^ 
uncle,  on  the  duties  of  an  apprentice^ 
and  the  charms  of  the  stocking-frstme, 
we  were  restored  to  one  of  the  rights 
of  man,  that  of  moving  our  own  kg9 
as  we  pleased. 

**  So  little  jfl^rassion  did  the  dis- 
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course  of  my.  luicle  make  upon  my 
mind;  so  thoroughly  weary  was  I  of 
the  confinement  of  an  apprentice;  and 
so  mortally  did  I  hate  his  beloved 
stocking-frame,  that  the  first  use  I 
made  of  my  liberty  was  to  elope.  I 
had  senpe  enough  to  %now  that  thiev^; 
ing  led  to  bailing ;  and  as  my  comrade 
hdd  entered  npohi  on^  I  thought  it 
possifaie  he  might  arrive  at  the  othen 
Thia  was  a  &te  I  wished  to  avoid ;  JE 
llierefore  determined  to  ga  akmcw  I 
made  itnotliesr  determination;  thiit  n^ 
earthly  power  ahould  bring  me  badi> 
while  I  could  be  compelled  to  sit  down 
to  a  stoddng-frame.  In  consequence 
of  tiiis  resolution,  and,  contrary  to  all 
my  fOTmer  pispceedings,  except  when  1 
visited  my  aunts,  I  took  the  ^tirect  road 
to^Londoh. 

^*  I  passed  tiirough  Loughborough 
without  stopping,  and  through  Mount* 
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sorrel  mthout  turning  asi^e^  to  call 
upon  my  mover's  sisters ;  'and  having 
left  behind  me  every  place  and  eveiy 
creature  that  I  had  seen  before,  I  con- 
cluded myself  safe  firom  pursuit 

^*My  cloaths  were  whole  and  de* 
cent ;  .but  every  pocket  was  empty«  I 
did  not  beg ;  nor  did  I.steal*  Lying 
was  a  vice  I  could  not  so  dasily  «void  f 
though  I  kept  as  near  ,>the  truth  as  I 
oould,  without  betraying  my  siCuaticMu 
I  joined  some  traveller,  or  I  loitered 
about  itome  house,  till  1  had  attracted 
notice ;  and,  in  answer  to  any  enqiiiti^ 
I  said  that  I  was  a  poor  lad,  whose  pan 
rents  were  dead,  and  that  I  haii:nfeither 
aMney  nor  friends.  This  tale  excited 
some  i  susff ieion,  but  it  prodared  xnei 
now  and  then,'  i  halfpenny;  or  a  crtist 
of  bread ;  and  at  night,  if.  the  barn- 
door wad  diut  is^ainst  ta^  I  found 
excellent  lodging  under  a  haystacks 
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^  I  taivejUed  in  this  manner  tUl  I 
came  neir  JMarket-Harborough^  when, 
seeing  two  men  loiading  a  cait  with 
msitiufe  in  a  fann'**^^,'  Ir|3tdppe(jl;  in 
hopes, pr something  to  eat.'  One  of 
th«P)t  who,  I  afterw^da  found,  ^  was 
the  farmer's  son,  questioned  me  closer 
ikfffi  I  Jiked}  but  I  caoie.off  pietty 
Y^IL  :  At  last  he  m^  ^If  tb'ast  no* 
tiiink  to  eat,  why  dii8{^Qt  work?  I 
poppa  iind  that  t^e  yjutb  yieh^  yittles 
^nirithoutr'  I  told  him  that  I  wfks  yer; 
wiUing  tp  .worl^i  but  that.I;.di4!  not 
k}M>w  aiiybod)^  who  wpvl4,6inpJ|oy«nie# 
|,Jf  Ijiftt^;  bftl  hit,  V. said  the.  pui^f^Tr 
9ier,.  Vth|^  shattemt  daiq  fpr  Wn^>  of 

^oipipotjtQ  dq.  ;J*ll,set  thee  pi"  a' job, 
^d.  thee  shat  addle  thy  din^f •'  - 
.  <^  I  finished  my  job  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of.  my  eipplojrer,  and  began  an* 
ojdxer  without  bidding  At  night  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  turned  into  the 
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bam.  Hie  fiext  morniiig  I  nMe  with 
^e  dawn,  and  stuck  doseto  the  yong 
ftrttier.  I  did  all  that  he  bade  me, 
aadmuoh  that  he  did  not;  and  at  niglit 
I  heard  him  say  to  bis  father,  <  He 
du2zent  understand  much  o'the  natur 
o^things,  to  be  sure;  but  he  osses 
middling  wdU.  Its  a  pratty,  fanantlf 
nott  of  a  lad :  I  think  we'll  e'en  keep 
him  tin  after  harrast/ 

^  T  was  now  m  ^ee.  I  ptttfoMied 
the  lowest  offices  of  husbandry.  I  was 
fed  upon  whey-porridge  in  amoming; 
broth  At  dinner';  and  cheese  at  n%ht) 
wi&  a  proper  portion  tff  bM>wn  bread 
to  eacih ;  and  I  slept  upon  dsan  straw^ 
"in  the  most  comfortable  part  of  the 
bam.  I  was  a  good  servant,  under  a 
'  good  master,  till  one  uifluoky  day,  that 
I  was  sent,  with  a  halter  in  my  hand, 
to  fetcli  a  horse  up  from  a  distant  fidd« 

'^<  I  m^  perfectly  ignorant  of  tiie 
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method  of  catching  a  hotBe ;  but,  de- 
termined to  succeed,  I  marched  bdklly 
towards  him.  He  suffered  me  to'  a|i^ 
proach  very  near,  when,  not  liking  the 
a|q>earance  of  either  me  or  my  halter^ 
he  turned  his  tail  upon  me,  and  walked 
slowly  away.  I  followed:  Iqoickaied 
my  pace  to  overtake  him :  he  trotted 
out  of  my  reach.  I  ran;  he  galk^iped( 
and  I  chased  him  over  every  Made  of 
grass  in  the  field.  As  I  found  it  im* 
possible  to  lay  hold  of  him^  I  conceived 
the  project  of  itendii^  him  home  before 
me;  I  therefore  set  the  gate  open,*  and 
endeavoured  to  drive  him  throis^  the 
o^iemng.  I  succeeded  in  driving  the 
horse ;  but  tL6t  in  driving  him  through 
the  gate^¥ray.  MHiether  his  imagina> 
tion  reached  so  far  as  the  dung-cart 
that  awaited  him  at  home,  I  know  not; 
but  whenever  I  had  got  him  near  the 
gate,  he  made  a  sudden  doiible»  and 
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fMffaded  hii^  pasture  with  increased 
gpeied,  throwing  out  his  heels  by  way 
af  defiance.' 

'  *<  Flesh  and  blood  could  bear  it  no 
Iraiger.  Despairing  of  catching  the 
horse,  Irasiolved  to  punish  him  for  not 
being  caught ;  and  I  pelted  him  with 
a  shower  of  stones.  His  disdainful 
spirit  now  gave  place  to  fear.  He  leapt 
a  rail,  left  me  in  full  possession  of  the 
«cene  of  contest,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  minute. 

"  The  horse  having  run  away,  no* 
Ihing  remained  but  for  me  to  do  so  too, 
as  I  durst  not  face  my  master.  I  there- 
fore left  him  to  get  in  his  harvest, 
when  it  should  please  Providence  to 
send  it,  and  pursued  my  way  towards 
London. 

<^  I  had  not  travelled  far  before  I 
was  sensible  of  the  approach  of  my  old 
enemy,  hunger.     I  saw  some  brick* 
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layers  building  a  house»  and  I  set  sly 
•  hand  to  the  work.  Whoever  was  at  a 
stand  for  materials,  I  supplied  hiita. 
Whatever  was  in  the  way,  I  removed 
it,  or  assisted  others  to  remove  it,  if  it 
was  beyond  my  own  strength.  This 
procured  me  some  scraps  of  meat,*  and 
a  share  of  their  allowance  of  beer; 
and,  next  day,  one  of  the  labourers' 
being  drunk  and  saucy,  his  master 
(and  no  man  is  more  tyrannical  and 
demotic  than  a  journeyman  bricklayer 
to  the  only  creature  he  can  call  his 
servant)  turned  him  away,  and  retained 
me,  boy  as  I  was,  in  his  place.        '  » 

"  I  served  the  bricklayer  with  punc- 
tuality, and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  my 
labour ;  till  one  day,  that  I  was  carry- 
ing a  bucket  with  white-wash  up  a  lad- 
der, my  foot  slipped,  when  I  was  near 
the  top,  and  I  fell  to  th^  ground.  I 
was  stunned  by  the  fidl;  but  in  a  short 
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'iime)! reoeve^pod,  and  wasitble to<9i6e. 
t'liiBtaRl  of  .examining  into  the  ^effte/bkof 
.(du8  nHBfortiine  onijnyself,  I  scait:jan 
ijenqninng  iook  after  tiie  bucket.  I 
rfauQd  it  ■  (had  &red  the^^iraiBt  of  die 
Ftm>f  for  it'was  da8hed<to  t>ieces.  <fi«t, 
*  irorse  tbani  all,  its  contents  were  daahtd 
;agRmst  the  i&ont.  of  the  house;  land 
';^iie«ed  bffick  wasiinottbld  mAk  ^nUlei 
.Iflie  x;a  ^carnation.  :I  bdiearcfd  ^t  miis 
jjipoiled  forrever.  I  might  have  ::«ea- 
leAttM  .dier<i7nrefik.'<ifr  tbe::bmcket  ;-^ 
f^iruin  of  the  thDii0eiimt8>tooi<inuah  ^r 
i}me.  I  ilool^edr.arouild iwtlh  ,atffeM&I 
eye,  and,naeeiiig  ihdA.not  cfeature^ms 
*^itae63tof  (the  catASftroph^^  liadranced 
'^n^mttes!  Aeaner  Londpn  Aheit  mght. 

'<<:  hm9is  no^ct  enteiimciedi  m  tbocfler* 
-noi^^  ofi  a>mHl0r;*butIrliiMl'iiiot^|i0P 
"^iMgfWtth  bim^bofoje  not  only fhis^fEoill, 
1  buf  .tb#^i¥b«letviDagetin  nrhiph  itislni^, 
vfwfti  bm&trAo  :tbft  gmuRd*  >i]f]A»d4rare 
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^the  adyant?ge  of  t|ie  rwt  of  ^  ^. 
ferers.  We  were  equally  wthout  a 
home;  but  I  was  accustomed  to  \}e 
without,  and  I  had  sustained  no  other 
loss. 

«*In93ie  made  the  best  of  ^my^j^ay 
to  ( London,   where  I  arrived ,  pn  -  the 
18th  of  Auffust,  1746.    Astonishment 
made  .me  forget. bot^h  bungler,  and^ 
tigue. 

"  I  was  not  a  little  ^urpri^ed  jto^^jl?- 

^serve  that  the  immense  pppplatit^n^  ^f 

.^is  gre»^  <?ity  ^as,aUjmoying.the|^^ 

^way.    Thousands  were  ^in  mption,^  J|^ 

fore  and  behind  me;  but  I  scarcely  i^^t 

a  human  being.    \Vhateyer  theij:  ]^i^- 

ness  might  be,  it  Qpuld  not  in^ityypt 

mine ;  and  I  made  ,Qne  of  the  thr<^9 

^  we  joined  a  njultittt^e  ^pa^y,j»p- 
^  sembled  upon  Toy^ er-Hlill. 

•;  \}9^^^  from  .spipe^of^  tlje^^y- 

P  2 
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for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tl^e  heads  of 
two  noblemen  chopped  off  with  ap 
axe ;  and  that  a  stage  which  I  saw  be- 
fore me  had  been  erected  on  purposje 
for  the  exhibition. 

<<  I  had  heard  much  of  the  rebels 
at  Nottingham ;  and  my  twp  brothers 
yfrere  prepared  to  go  and  fight  them, 

•  •  • 

when  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army, 
irom  Derby,  rendered  their  assistance 
unnecessary,  I  conceived  a  rebel  to 
be  the  blackest  of  all  bloody-minded 
villains;  and  I  was  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  execution 
of  two  rebel  chiefs,  as  I  understood 
these  noblemen  to  .be.  I  had  very 
near  paid  for  my  gratification  with  my 
life ;  for,  upon  tihe  bustle  which  pre- 
ceded the  entrance  of  the  first  Jord, 
the  pre'Ssiu'e  of  the  crowd  became  so 
great,  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  suffocated.    Somebody  <;ried  out^ 
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<  The  lad  will  be  killed !'  and  a  great, 
strong  fellow,  whose  humanity  equal- 
led his  strength,  made  a  violent  effort, 
and  placed  me  on  his  shoulder.  Here 
I  sat  at  my  ease,  during  the  whole 
time ;  and,  perhaps,  saw  the  spectacle 
better  than  any  person  present. 

'<  The  lords  were  in  an  adjacent 
hpuse ;  firom  the  door  of  which,  to  the 
scaffold,  a  passage  was  .railed  out*. 
These  rails,  as  well  as  those  that  sur« 
rounded  the  scaffold,,  were,  hung  with 

black  cloth.     The  floor  of  the  scaffold 

•         ft 

was  strewed  with  saw-dust ;  and  on  it 
were  placed  the  block,  the  axe,  and 
the  coffins. 

<*  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  dressed  in 
black.  I  saw  him  walk  along  the  pas- 
sage, and  appear  upon  the  scaffold. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a 
mild,    interesting   countenance.     He 

D  S 


iM^a  paTe ;  atid'dicr  not  seem'  t6  vieW 
tlie'sppmtus  of  dea^  with  fihnn«s£^ 

*'  The  eieculionier '  burst  into  tean^ 
and  wa8  near  fainting  with  terror,  al 
the  task  he  had*  to  performl  He' was* 
obliged  to  swallow  a  cordial/  to  enal^e 
him  to  go  throiigh  it. 

'^With  the  assistance  of  his  servant. 
Lord  Kjlmamock  took'  otf  his '  c6a€ ; 
tucked  his  long  hixr  under' a  napkin^ 
made  up  into  the  form  ofa  nig&t^ap '; 
had  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  and  of^  Kiis' 
waistcoat  turned  down,  so  ais'to  lay  ms 
neck  bare  i  and  knelt  down,  on  a1)laclc 
eustiion,  at  the  btock.  I  salw^  his 
hands  shake,  as  he  pulled  ttie  cap 
oyer  his  eyes.  He  laidf  his  hands  on 
the  block;  but  on  the  executioner 
saying  something  to  hhibi,  probab^, 
that  they  would  be  in  the  way  ot  the 
blow.  He  took  them  off,  and  let  them 


han^i  donm^'    It .  was « thea  diseoveied 
that  the  neck  of  the  waktcoafc  wai^  ootr 
pMperiy  tuieked  down ;  on  which  hisu 
lordship  ro6e»  aad,  with  the  help  of  a 
gentlemaA  who  stood  by,    took  the: 
iMoisteoat  off.     He.  then  knelt  down  a«^ 
fasfbre ;  the  black  doth  was  turned  up^ 
attTDuad  the  scaflyd»  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  show  migl^  be  seen  by  all  j, 
his  lordship  dropped  his  handkerchief*; 
tlfe  executioner  lifted  up  the  ajce  with 
a'  mighjfey.  arm^  aod  thter  head  was  ma 
vered  from  the  body  at  a  blow ;  es^ 
oept  a  small  part  o^*  the  skin,  wiuclt 
^H!W  instantly  cut  through). 

^  I  must  acknowledge  that  It  did 
nofki  find  the  beheading  a  rebel  so  ^entei^- 
taining  as  I  elxpected;  and-  the  geae* 
niity  of  the  cro\vd*  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  opisuon.  We,  soi»ehow»  fw« 
got  that  he  was  arebel ;  and  could^OiOt 
hdp feeltti9 for  hiottao^a  vmok 
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<<  The  head  of  Lord  Kilmarnock 
was  received  in  a  piece  of  red  baize^ 
and,  with  the  body,  immediately  put 
into  the  coffin.  •  The  scaffold  was 
cleared  from  blood,  and  strewn  with 
fresh  saw-dust;  and  the  executioner 
changed  such  of  his  d  oaths  as  were 
bloody,  that  no  traces  of  the  first  tra- 
gedy might  remain,  to  appal  the  victim 
of  the  second. 

<^Lord  Bahnerino  then  appeared. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  uniform,  blue^ 
faced  with  red,  and  trimmed  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a  tie-wig.  His 
person  was  clumsy,  coarse,  and  strong. 
He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  an  air 
of  ease  and  unconcern  that  astonished 
eveiy  body.  He  walked  several  times 
round  the  scaffold ;  bowed  to  the  spec- 
tators; read  the  inscription  on  his 
coffin,  with  a  nod  of  approbation,  and 
examined  the  block.     He  then  put  on 
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his  spectacles,  and,  having  taken  a  pa- 
per out  of  his  pocket,  he  read  it  with 
>an  audible  voice,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  sheriff. 

*<  Lord  Balmerino  then  called  for 
the  executioner,  talked  to  him,  and 
gave  him  money.  He  took  off  his 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth ;  and 
after  throwing  them  on  his  coffin,  he 
put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat,  which  had 
been  provided  for  him,  and  a  plaid  cap, 
which  he  took  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
He  then  knelt  down  at  the  block,  and 
tried  the  proper  posture  to  receive  the 
blow.  He  rose,  and  took  leave  of  his 
friends.  Observing  the  axe,  in  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  he  took  it 
from  him,  and  felt  the  edge ;  and,  re- 
turning it,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
by  way  of  encouragement ;  an^^  tuck- 
ing down  the  collars  of  his  own  shirt 
an4  waistcoat,  showed  him  where  to 

i>  5 


Mlk.  ke  tV^ii  wtot  torn  ^ikdt 
title  stage,  and  ordered  lih'e  HeSi^  <8 
dtrive  up,  to  be'  ready  to  refc^v*  iBt 
body,  and  immediately,  and  with  dSH 
greatest  intrepidity,  he  k'neli  ddwn  a 
second  time  at'  the  blodki  l^e  stretch- 
ed'out  his  arms,  as  if  making  an  ej&inC^ 
lation  to  heaven,  aiid  then  let  tftlSfi 
fall.  This  was  die  appointed  sigtitf 
for  thei  bloW. 

<<The  astonishihg  finhiies^  and  ^itfdt 
iiess  of  Lord  Balmerind  dVei^oU^ll 
the  executioner.  He  obeyed  tkk 
signal ;  but  strQck  with  ^6'  feebli^  bHA 
arm,  that  the  wotifld  wks  not  deefi. 
The  face  of  his  lordship  ihade  an  dStbit 
to  turn  towrfi'ds  hlth,  as'if  td  rtpi'diMi 
him ;  and  the  lower  )iw  ^ks  6bn^Is^d. 
A  second  stroke,  ^fiich  fnllhediai^ 
foUowttd,  i5endered  hh  lordship  iifsc^- 
sibl^,  and  ^  third  dOfhplet^'d  th^^  ^<^. 

« the  t>bK  fifrack  iM  ifie  «ka 


fihid  off  towarda  their  respective  hcHnep^ 
I  had  no  Iionae,  iMid  I  lait^ed  dkHm% 
not  kjoowing:  whore  to  ^.  Ot>  all  th9 
a%bta  XfOndoa  a^rded^  notl^ng,  atr 
tnctiad  mj  noticf  so  much  as^  9 
^60lt'B  sbop%  I  cQiM  BOt  help  siiO0> 
|ni^  to  admire  tha  w>Qdrott$  pleik^r 
and  variety  of  victuals  placed-  t^fow 
me;,  aad  I  stood*.  liv^tjiied  to  tbe  spot, 
tift  a  Bian  came  out,  atid  tbrealenedli^ 
Isitk  VB^  if  I  did  not  go- about  my  b4^ 
sinelsL  <  I  would,  if  I  had.  any^  bmp^ 
fkm$^'  slud  I^  mourafidly ;  '  but  I  h«(« 
nothing  to  do,  and  notbing  to  eat^f 
A  dM6nt  nMQ,  who  i«as '  a«cident«i|i0r 

pimingi  fai9furuig;mo  9^  tbis,  u^ked  vm 

lb  ntmiber  of  qiiestio9»;  and,    beiqg 
wtiftfied  by  my  answers,  thait  I  wKf 
titorably  honest,  atid  greatly  ia  w^nti, 
bo%teQk:i»e  home  vfith  him. 
^<  My  new  pukroA  wH^fKiiH^pkeq^^ 

D  6 
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His  house  was  built  neither  up<m  a 
rock)  nor  in  the  sand;  but  upon 
London  bridge:  its  front  standing 
towards  the  road,  its  back  hanging 
over  the  river.  A  row  of  such  houses 
on  either  side,  at  that  time,  converted 
London-Bridge  into  a  street ;  and  the 
only  openings  to  the  Thames  were  in 
the  centre. 

<*  I  was  ushered  into  a  small  back- 
room, known   by  the  naase  of  the 
Idtchen,  where  I  was  delivered  into 
the  care  of  a  dirty  servant-maid.    I 
almost  forgot  my  hunger  in  lookii^ 
through  the  window.    Vessels  innu- 
merable, and  of  a  magnitude  hitherto 
uniBeen  by  me,  seemed  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  river.    Numbers  remained 
immoveable,  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
as  if  they  had  just  risen  into  existence, 
and  were  not  yet  able  to  start  j  others, 
having  acquired  the  power  of  motion. 
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were  swimming  along  the  surface,  in 
every  direction.  My  reverie  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sound  of  a  dish 
and  a  knife.  I  picked  the  bones  of 
three  several  sorts  of  meat;  I  slept 
on  two  empty  bags,  behind  the 
counter ;  and  I  thanked  God  for  my 
food  and  lodging. 

'<  My  business  here  was  to  run  on 
errands  for  the  shop ;  and  I  acquitted 
myself  of  k  with  great  punctuality  and 
dispatch.  I  was  found  to  be  such 
a  clever,  trusty  lad,  that,  when  the 
master  had  nothing  for  me  to  do,  the 
mistress  condescended  to  employ  me 
on  her  errands.  The  children  found 
me  a  hundred  different  occupations; 
and,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  get 
a  spare  minute,  the  maid  set  me  to 
work,  and  drove  me  on,  as  if  her  life 
depended  upon  my  completing  that 


afair»  before  I  waa.caU^d  aff  to  «a- 

^  I  wtti  sOcm  weaty  c#  iineefteHig 
drudgfii^.  Eveniitthe  stoeking-firalM^ 
whte   I  <!Ould  conjttre  up  resolufckm 
•dough  to  perlbfiti  the  task  allotted 
oi^  there  were  houi^  thalt  I  could  oaU 
my  own ;  and  there  wef  e  places  whoae 
air  was  unconfined,  and  wfaoosr  roof 
iraA*  the  heavens,  where  I  eould  apoft 
asd  play  with  my  fellows*    Here,  cwl 
.  €£  doors  was  labour ;  in  doors^  labour 
and  imprisonment.      Besides  thist  I 
had  never  been  acciistdBDcd'to  the  me* 
nial  employments  of  bltekhig  flfaoti» 
cleaning  knives,  and  scouring  kettlea; 
aad  I  looked  with  loathing  at  the  coat 
ef  soot  winch  ennpeloped  my  peitas 
attd  my  garments. 

^  In  a  melancholy  laoodi  I  stoleoo^ 
«M|>eroeiyed^  ene  8«nda)^  detetawied 
to  refresh  myself  with  a  sight  of  the 


fiiSftrv  whatev^  taight  bcf  thid  rtfiMAi 
wfieiif  I  returned  home.  I  r^idifitf 
H^ii  I  had  left  Lcmdotl  behind  msi 
At  last;  I  began  t^  (jtiestion  myMl^ 
#Ii^  r  should  return  hoihe  ?  I  ccMfld 
l^t  there;  but  that  T^atf  all;  arid  I 
riilght,  possibly,  find  some  oth^  plaM 
#here  I  could  eat,  and  live  more  t4 
ifiy  mind;  I  instantly  mended  itty 
pace,  and  went  in  stearch*  of  a  niiW 
habitation. 

'*  I  found  myiself  ill  Bpping.R*fedt-; 
iOid^  after  wandering  a  <;oflside!idi)Il! 
tHlicf,  I  came  to  a  house  in  a  V^ 
ISrttly  situation.  It  ^a«  to'Wii^ 
ifi^ht  ;  and  I  looked  ca^ftilly  stbbfli^ 
in  ^ueist  of  a  lodging.  I  adVan^^d 
tiekr  the  window;  I  saw  ndbOdy.  I 
imd  the  door ;  it  WH^  fUM;.  I  merit  m 
16  &  l^ildtng  that  Intd  th^  a^fpeatitiMe 
of  a  stable ;  I  tried  the  door  of  tbH/t^ 
zM  h  ttpmd.      But  Wh^  yna  my 
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astonishment  on  seeing  the  floor  covered 
with  blood !  Horror»struck»  I  was  re* 
treating,  when  I  heard  the  key  of  the 
house-door  turn  in  the  lock».  and  the 
door  grate  upon  its  hinges,  and  saw 
issue  from  the  house  the  most  frightfid 
of  human  beings !  The  monster  was 
tall,  lean,  black,  haggard,  and  hair- 
shorn.  He  reached  me  at  three  strides, 
and,  grasping  my  arm,  demanded,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  what  I  wanted 
there?  Terror  kept  me  silent,  while 
it  shook  every  limb.  He  repeated  his 
question,  shaking  the  arm  he  gripedt 
and  adding,  that  if  I  did  not  tell  him, 
he  would  murder  me.  This  was  ex- 
actly what  I  looked  for,  whether  I 
spoke  or  no.  With  some  hesitation  I 
brought  out  the  old  stoiy,  that  I  was 
friendless,  pennyless,  and  out  of  em* 
ploy- 

<<  *  That  is  not  what  I  would  know»^ 
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said  the  man.  *  Thou  hast  been 
where  thou  hadst  no  business.  Thou 
couldst  neither  expect  to  find  friends, 
money,  or  work  in  that  place ;  and  I 
ask  thee  what  thou  wantedst  there  ?' 

**  I  was  looking  for  a  place  to  sleep 
in,"  replied  I. 

« « Well,  then,  thou  shalt  sleep  in 
that  place,'  said  the  man :  <  I  will  lay 
thee  a  handful  of  clean  straw  in  one 
comer,  and  I  will  lock  thee  in  till 
morning/ 

«  But  I  do  not  like  to  be  locked  in,** 
said  I }  *'  and  I  wish  to  go  further  to- 
night." 

**  *  Thou  wishest  to  lodge  here,  and 
thou  wishest  to  go  further,'  said  the 
man.  <  I  think  thou  art  a  little  scout» 
and  I  will  take  good  care  of  thee ; 
and  if  any  of  thy  accomplices  come 
after  thee,  I  will  take  care  of  tliem 
too/ 
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<*  r  wia  then  piKbed  into^  the^'hoiUtt 
of  blckxl ;  a  handfid  of'  straw'^  wa» 
thrown  down,  and  I  heard  the  door 
locked  on  the  outside.  For  hours,  all 
wad  stilL  I  lay  in  agoflies ;  thebknody 
kaife  was  perpetually  before*  me>  and  I 
listened  for  the  coming  of  the  aasasdtn. 
At  last,  sleep  stole  overme  unawares ; 
aad,  when  I  opened  my  eyes^  I'  saw* 
the  sun  peep  through  the  creviees^of^ 
th&  tiling.  I  oonduded  that  muirder 
was  a  deed  of  darkness,  and  tbad  rstm^ 
riliae  proclaimed  my  safetyl 

"  My  host  proved  to  be  abutcherr 
and  my  lodging-room  a  slaughter-- 
house. He  Was  the  sole  inhabitant^of 
tuft  mansion;  and  it  appearing,  froMr 
my'  situation,  that  he  might  comeby 
a  servant  at  an  easy  rate,  he  proposed 
that  I  should  Uve  with  him^.  A  g6od 
breaikfast  recoacUed  me  to  his  cmhi^ 
tenance  and  manner;   and  my  stnwr 
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yHs  'rttiloVfed;  With  my  owii^  centiettlV 
flpoin  the  slatigKter-houise  to  thedWdP 
irrg. 

**  I  passed  the  winter  in  Epping* 
Forest;  sometimes  being  dikpatchbd^ 
oih'  business  by  my  master,  and  some^ 
times  gttafdirig  his  house;  whHe  he^ 
Went  on  business  himself.  I  beli^^- 
be'Waisa  thief,  though  I  never  could- 
pbMti^ely  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is  (At- 
tain he  did  not  get  rich  fa^  his  calHng^' 
whatever  it  might  be. 

"One  time,  among  many  odi^h;, 
iriy  master  w^  absent  the  whole  dKy, 
leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  premi^*ii 
I 'had  never  strayed  out  of  sight  oF^SM^ 
HtitiSe  ;  but,  to  my  great  consterhati(SI5f' 
I  found,  when  I  went  to  feed  the  stf#' 
in  the  evening,  that  shef'  had  buWt^ 
open:  the  door  of  her  sty;  atid  y/M» 
odiisifig.  IiT^a^  exploritig  the  vidniiy 
in '  vaSn  riisdii'cfa,  wbei^  I  saw  my  master 
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approaching.  Truth  must  be  told^  at 
the  hazard  of  my  ears ;  and  very  se- 
verely did  he  make  them  pay  for  it 
He  uttered  every  curse  that  his  me- 
mory and  his  imagination  could  sup- 
ply him  with;  and  when  these  were 
exhausted,  he  repeated  the  same  again 
and  again,  as  he  assisted  in  seeking  the 
lost  sow.  The  search  proved  fruitless, 
and  his  only  recompense  was  the 
kicks,  lugs,  and  bufiettings  he  bestowed 
upon  me. 

**  Weary,  both  of  reproaches  and  re- 
venge, at  length  the  butcher  went  to 
bed.  There,  to  his  amazement,  he 
ibond  his  sow !  The  animal  had,  un- 
seen and  unsuspected,  walked  quietly 
up  stairs,  and  stepped  into  bed.  But 
here  her  swinish  manners  prevailed 
over  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases } 
for,  instead  of  lying  down  decently 
between  the  sheets,  she  had  turned  up 
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all  the .  coverings  with  her  nose,  and 
bad  not  ceased  her  labours  till  she  had 
worked  her  way  through  the  ticken, 
when  she  burrowed  among  the  feathers. 

"  Surprise  kept  the  butcher  silent : 
fear  had  the  same  effect  upon  me.  I 
lay  still  in  my  straw,  in  expectation 
of  a  second  punishment,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe ;  when,  after  some 
time,  I  was  relieved  from  my  appre- 
hensions, by  hearing  repeated  bursts 
of  laughter  from  my  master,  with 
ironical  curses,  and  mock  compliments, 
addressed  to  the  sow.  He  then  handed 
the  lady  out  of  bed,  conducted  her 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  nest  she  had  quitted, 
without  bestowing  any  further  cor- 
rection  upon  me. 

"  In  the  spring  I  was  sent,  by  my 
master,  to  carry  some  pork  to  a  distant 
place.    By  accident  I  overtook  a  boy. 
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ff(bput  my  own  age.  We  were  soqh  ac- 
quainted, a|id  sometimes  walked  oo 
together,  and  sometimes  trifled  by  the 
way.  At  length  we  differed,  and  .he 
fitruck  me.  It  was  not  in  my  nature 
.to  bear  a  blow.  I  set  down  my  baslcet, 
and  knocked  down  my  antagonist 
When  ]ie  arose,  he  did  not  think  proper 
jto, abide  the  event  of  a  further  cont^^tt 
hut  fan, away.  I  pursued  him,  1^4^^- 
lieve*  for  a  mile,  through  the  forest  j 
l^ut,  if  my,  fist  wfis  bettpr  than  his,  |jis 
jieels.were  better,  than  mine.  I  iJ\xf^* 
fore.gave^p.the  chase,  aud  returu|^ 
,to  n^y  basket.  I  found  it. where  I^iad 
Iftfl  ij ;  but  it  waa.oye4unied,,imd|  tl*« 
pQ]rk,  was  gone. 

"  I  was  vq\d  with,.tei:rpr.  It^i^ 
pected  some  prowling  mastiff;  as  I 
tl^o\^ght^,a  hum^n  iiql^her  wi^u^d  have 
,fftun4  a^^fpr  ,^b^,l)Wket,^,}w.,w|BU.w 
itsconj^tft.  .  Jf^^..^l.^ftarph  or.^m 
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Ml  iwrioiis  parts  of  the  foreftt,  but  could 
-ibid  •  no  •  traces  either  of  the  thief  .pr 
-violen  goods.  Night  came  on ;  it  was 
i4he '  season  ^when  the  deer  are  fMmi- 
•sdaUe,  and,  ^to  avoid  them,  I  took  up 
-ffliy 'lodging  in  a  tree.  Here  I  had  time 
;fer<i6flection :  I  decided  that  it  would 
t>not  be  prudent  to  face  the  savage  anger 
(irf'jjthe. butcher,  and,  in  the  mornii^, 
-  litook  my  leave  of  Epping-Forest. 

-**  I  travelled  further  into  Essex,- and 
at  night  slept  in  a  comfortable  hole  in 
r.anhayMstack.  I  remained  here  some 
i  vtime.  f  In '  (the  day  >  I  earned,  or  ^.was 
(<gyven,  fny- bread,  according  as- 1  could 
ioaeet  with  employment  or  compassion, 
uand  at  night  I  retired  to  my  hay- 
.'Btack. 

'**;Yoaowould  soai^cely  imagine  ^that 
ijMoh  a:  little  insigtiificant  vagabond  as 
'iffl^rsidlf^^oiild  attract 4he^  notice^  w i  ex- 
/cke>  t^e^^feaps,' of  tithe  (Overseers  of  a 
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parish ;  yet,  so  it  was.  These  discreet 
gentlemen  were  afraid  I  should  be* 
come  burdensome,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  remove  me.  They  did  not 
find  this  so  easy  as  it  appeared  to  be. 
My  hay-stack  was  my  castle.  Fortu* 
nately  for  me,  it  stood  in  two  parishes ; 
and  when  I  heard  the  bell  toll  on  one 
side  of  my  castle,  for  a  vestry  meeting, 
I  took  refuge  on  the  other.  I  con-^ 
fined  myself  within  the  precincts  of 
my  citadel  in  the  day-time. 

**  A  school  was  near ;  and  the  boys 
enjoyed  the  joke.  Some  of  them 
brought  me  bread  and  cheese ;  others, 
cakes  and  gingerbread;  and  the  son 
of  the  lord  of  the  hay-stack  prevailed 
upon  his  father  not  to  dislodge  me. 
It  is  true,  there  was  some  opposition ; 
asthe  sons,  of  the  parish-officers  raised 
a  party  against  me :  but  my  party  was 
the  strongest ;  and,  in  that  case,  every 
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•  •   •  ,  •     •  r 

hody  knows,  tiie  daniour  of  dpjHMiiioii 
is  not  heeded.  '  '  ' 

**  After  8om6  time,  the!  overseers* 
gave  up  Vbit  contest,  and  I  regained 
mjr  liberty:  tmt  my  persecution  and 
my  partisans  vanished  together;  and» 
as  I  could  find  no  employers^  Fwas* 
obliged  to  remove  myself.  " 

'  ^  I  came  next  to  tbe  viUage  of 
Cbigwell, '  'where  I  placed  myself  at 
the  gate  bf  a  fairm-yard.  l%e  farmer, 
wH&  fidd  occasion  to  pass/ examined' 
me  attehtively,  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions,  seemcid  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,' 
a[nd,  fnally,  gave  me  food,  *  and  set  me 
to'work.  He  iireated  fhfe  with  so  much 
kindness  tiiat  his  son  took  a  dislike  to 
me.  At  least,  I  could  never  assign 
any '  other  reason  '  for  a  prejudice  the 
sofa  had  against  me. 

"  I  lived  with  the  good  farmer,  as 
a  servant,   between   three  and   four 

vtoL.  in.  E 
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I  might  probably  have  remained  mych 
boger,  but  ^t  tib^  p^j^  thfrf:  tine 
he  died.  Hewutbe&^hi^i^p|aabeif^ 
of  whom  I  had.felt  the^  ,,';0»  spf^ 
ivtti^  now  lai)r  xa^(|erf  .  Qe  diA  opti  dis- 
charge me,  but  ii)y.£nm^l  w*a  gope^ 
I  had  no  attacffmeDt  to  what  wfs  left, 
and  X  began  tf^f^  ^.d^aire  q£  ratum- 
i^igbflmff^^   I  lefi^inj  service  boQoii^- 

wagjea  an^,  thj^  goodrWishes;  o^^  the 
famij^jr^  aj^dl.took 
my  na^veplif  ^  ..  I  w^  i)ow  .ei|^tQen> 
,  "  Wheit  I  ice»<fhed  J)ci;by^  ^.*^<* 
my  enq^uirief  cqnpeiwpg  ^y  fcirads 
with  eaulion  )  det^^min^d  that,  if  my 
unde  were  living,  I  would  not  fi^vance 
another  step  tows^  da  ,  tb^  ^ tqd^iqg- 
frame;  but  would  a|^aii^. aeek  9^. for- 
time«  I  kamed  that  he  had  dif  d  a 
few  months  after  I  left  xiixn )  beqi^ath* 
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iflf.tbfk«fleflfliii<pf0^«l9^  nUolkiwi 
««fc  .tefgfit.  to  lHs..««lfe(  aii4.  u  hec 
^Mikfa.  diHidmg'  itnkjUiwai:  nor  mro 

«i*4»  ciir.  it:  VM  nwh.  a  sural  mjir 
brothen  dQ  troiiU«.«ft  tlitt  acMunt. 
SIm  hMl Uid  it  oi^aatlle  pimdiwe'of 

AfllinmiandiHwfwrM,  now  hinting  her 
as  she  deserved.  .■.-.nU.  ■'' 
•■,*f  ll^ifirtlMr  !iiii»,.|)f|flili^tlietiioney. 
maoAfiaiiiA  thiidWft.  J  imi(Mi«d 
totypiiKtarh  him }  hwfcr jie  leeeivBd. ne 
viUi  gpnai:  iodiffibNMte*:  tbough  I  had 
not  Itaeo  ^iMid:  of  .'dtfilig  .fiw»  :]rjtaflv 
ftQd  hnl  he«(t|KiKp(Mied  by;>  Ifingt  and  aU. 
qijr  fiuwly  lo  be  ileaidL 

**  I|nimiimI  inyw^  4o  N<^*hngt¥>int 
irhiere  .the/  lnutMmd  1  oC  my  mftt*  who 
twa  a.whipjMaterTrj  chmMd  ■  me, 'as  a 
part  of  hisi  »!iftVi  fortunes  Whether 
lanrwasonhis  aid0»  I  know  set;  hut 

E  2 
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ImiAt^  mid  I  ic^idd  not  eat  With- 
out laboi&f.'  I  wa8rM8cd)ired  not  to 
make  8tx>olchig8l^  tiind^  L  might  as  well 
make  wiH^  m  liiiy^iing'i^e :  I  thtte- 
f(ire  li'TOtiiwitli  blm»^46ifv«d  tdm,  and  he 
taughrme  his  trade.  ' 

•<«  Here  **J['  leained*  to  fofgive'  my 
aunt;^tlioagli''i'  oould'not  esteem  her. 
I  fcaveoOinetood  'between' ber  and 
her  husband's  blows. 

'  M  :Mfbip.kDidktegiWW  ik*icttentpiy  oc* 
CjOpatioDi  and  I  fbiAub  it  little*  better 
than^  weaving' fbockiags*  I  demised 
my  masterr  and  hated  the  twisting  of 
whale-bone.  >:' 1 4didleanied' a  tndfe  in 
the  i  early  ipart'  bf  my  iq[ipnnticeshqH 
which  I  had  not  forgotten,  and  which, 
after  a  iW'month»^  trnl  4if  the  other, 
I  practised  n0w-^rinming  away. 

^  I  met  wil^' 'less  con^^iimon  and 
assistance  in^-tfae'  chamcter  of  a  Inb- 
bttly  young  m*tf  thim  I  had  done  in 


that  of  ^  flxrlom  and  decent  hay.  f*  You 
are  aUeto  Diror  V  ^^raetliecry  of  every 
o«e.  Obfy  being  'unKng  io  work,  and 
unable  to  get  employment,  was  not 
taken  into  consideration;  I  was  £re* 
quendy  in  absolute  want  of  Jood. '  I 
experienced  the  charity  of  beggars, 
wtio,  unadced,  have  ^haired  >  thdr  mor- 
oeis  with  me ;  and  Ham  ^sdkitatkms  of 
higiiwaymen,  who  hatoimrited  me  to 
jottt  them,:  and iflbare^  their,  /plunder. 
There  was  bdt  obe  asylum  befoieme-<- 

the  army.       '      .  •     •     ^  .;      * 
<<  I  oftredmjmelftoairecrailtngser- 

jeant^I  was  too  siioA:  $:iti  anotfaer-^I 
was  under  the. standard '$i to-a .third, 
who bondocted metohis captaih;  QThe 
captain  was  pleaseid  widi  my  i^peaiv 
ance,  and  loth^to  let  me  ga ..  He  he- 
sitated, and  at  last  rd|)ected  me.  Every 
hope  of  subsistence  seemed  cut  off. 
A  captain  in  the   Ifth  regiment   of 

£  3 
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foat'veafkiitMl'to  rbOse.  iiie»;  itii  the  hope 
tittt'J.mi^t '^eir4  '&DMleeiiikime»  ^rith 
rather.  irecniite^'iiiMi  hy  txfleild^  who 
heppened  m .  beet  iDorby^  te  eee  iihe* 
tUtr  i  ehduld  ^pMk  . 

Ml  net  out  ia  high  (^iafs,  Iritii  a 
fiili  etataiadiy  and  the  seijeant'ii  ae«b« 
hard -Oft  mjr  riKhikter^  wlrii^  thou^ 
it  gaUed  nUs  ^opdyy  I  ^'woidd  hy  Im 
itteBQs '  fdinqpiisliu*  The  jranh  ^vm.  a 
hobdrfedaMleig^ttiln^  aaiAiieill 
amved  et  jDeihyt  eU  deiibtt  reapeetiDg 
my  being  a  soldier  vrere  at  m  eod^— 

wan.aHnre/lBe  ilttManu 

-^  Hie  cQieoel  *BB  flmah  plowod 
with  ine.{  Hi  Mid  I  had  been  stinted 
«f  l2>od,  and  be  did  not  dealNk  IhitI 
^tmM  becodkie  a  tbdl  tmn.  He  gave 
4ie  in  chai^  to  the  oeijbetitt  and  or- 
^^eroft  him  to  teke  can  that  I  vat 
well  fed. 
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'^  Never  was  (JMnfer  mtee  #dcome» 
d^  bettef  ohaerved.  Thtf  Mrjeant  g^ve 

ke^  a  )pidl]^^4idiiBe,<  %^  her  that 
she  imist  feed  ve  wtell/  ^  mftk^  me 
grow,  ah^^rav)^  me  l^oiMl  t^  $md 
cAhiKg^ihT€e  tfMes  a  dayr  t>iiG6  hot, 
ana  tWcb  ebM^^dbriag;  >8k  nmitiis. 
I  was  never  tired  eif*4l^  On  tbs  oon* 
ttdTff  I  ate  wHh  Mi' A  ad  l^peliley  that 
f^  often  flMthed  awapf  did  4ish  be- 
ffoii^'l  "w^  satisted.  In  HusiAme  I 
gn^Wfeiifeinaifet  — 

^  ^'My  ftthir  kd  I  ke^  alMif,  hf 
mntnal  ^dcmseftt  Ite  never  iMod  ma  $ 
atxd,  as  tny  youngeit  iNPOthar  liaa  said, 
aflbdion  must  begita  mt  ^e  side  of 
the  pUrent,  ar  it  will  not  spring  np.ni« 
the*  child. 

«  At  the  etid  of  mx  monjdis  I  was 
ordered  to  join  the  regiment,  ki  Scot* 
land ;  and  soon  after  I  reached  it,  I 

£   4 
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was  SO  taB./Umtvi.was  put  into  die 
grefiadiar  cov^Moixi.  ;  My  graadsoo 
hail' noW)  toy  gr^oadiof 's:  cap#  /  A :  sol- 
dier's life  DMiS  to  my  wish;  and  you 
will  pardon  tl^e  vanity  of  «p  old  man» 
whei^  speaking  fif  things  long  past,  if 
I  8$y^  (that,!  wfui  one  of  the  hand- 
somert  and  .ou^  of  the  most  orderly 
fellows  in  the  i^fiment*'^ 

"  I  have  no  doubt  ci  it»"  saSd.  L 

•  •  • 

*^  Enough  remains  to  ju4ge  of  your 
penoti;  an4  deserted  and  vif^rant 
as  you  were»  if  your  prijycyles 
had  not.  been  exj^eHent,  you  must 
have  :been  seduced  into  vice.  Had 
yott  exparienced  parental  affection^ 
and  been  pfeced  in  some  active  em- 
|itoymeiit»  the ,  scene  of  your  advefv* 
tures,  perhaps,  might  not  have  er^ 
tended  beyond  your  native  town.^' 
..<«  I  will  not  trouUQ  you  with  a 
minute  Sfccount  of  my  miUtary  lile»" 
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resumed  the  veteran.  <<  Fields  of 
blood  cannot  be  pleasant  to  a  young 
lady." 

'<  O,  no''  said  L  **^I  do  not  iike 
bipod.  All  mankind  are  my  kindred, 
though '  some  are  <«Mire\]ie»iy  related 
to  iile  thim-oilkiM^J  •Ii'«Q^  all 

to  Jive  at  peacei' But  ^Lisfaould-  like 
to  heair  'a-  feV^'par^ulars  Irespectii^ 
yourseff.**  '*•    ^"'»-  v        '•',;•••'•  i 

^^'  Wheti  the  'was^  brajte'  oitt;''  cbn 
tinned  tile  old  sokKer,  *<*we  were,  or- 
dered into  Germany.  H^re  I  met 
the  captain  who  durst  hot -receive  me 
into  hit  company.  He  expressed^  great 
suipiise  at  the  alteration  In  my  figure, 
and  great  r^ret*that  he  had  let  me 
go.  I  also  teet  iny  old  master,  the 
^hip-maker.  Heartily  weary  of  his 
wife,  and  weary,  perhaps,  of  beating 
heri  he  had  und^aken  to^  beat  the 

Frcndi;    As  he  had  revenged  my  in* 

£  5 


Jurio,  Btt  the  eneogr  revenged  bet's: 
faer  ifaiubaad  <«im  qukfcfy  mup^W^ 
among  the  slain." 

*  Wore  .jrai  ever  iiii  anjjr.  «fig*g«- 
liittiii^*  said  ii 

«  in  auokft"  ocftied  tiw.  •Id  jbwi 
•*'b«tjii  q6  genfeial  JMtik..  Atitb^4i«« 
«f  ihe  battle  of  Jdindov  I  iRfu.a  pi»- 
aoleF,  and  an  ft  £rc»^  Jboq^taL  Ipii'l 
that  I  could  not  crawl  out  of  IM" 
:  **What  might  he  the  sevjspfptac* 
tioQ  in  vIhcI)  )Km  ^itevDe  ifCRavt?"' 
demanded  X 

«T1tt  affinr  «if  Bmoket'i)  MiU." 
aaswered  ^-veteran.  '^IshaUnewr 
foigeit  it  (Iti  waa  «n  ^.  tnr«)l^4i»t 
of  Septembw,  17^60.  Wa  wwe  in  « 
redoubt ;  the  enen^  in  ^e  nil).  We 
were  detenoined  to  have  ibeir  wU» 
th^  were  nsMlved  i«  hmti  «ur  ^ 
doubt  The  aedovh^  which  icQnjtaJQ^ 
a  hundred  men,  was  only  throe  km- 

to 


doed  paces  fhsa  the  ^naxfa  jii:tiUeiy, 
andihisky  paces  Srom  their  smsU-siiPS* 
ililer  famiiig  find  sixty  charges  ir/9to 
fitt^m.  ihe  Mdoubt,  we  Mrene  jta}«^t«l( 
biiti  kktli  in  tomiiig  ^d  geiqgt  «d 
htid  ta  pMtA  atMit  JSHir  iiit»d»d 
IMceSy  «;q|med  ti9itii«ietifii»/^  Mttnen, 
Ittded  iUdtb  :ig)rQ|ttifk>t«  >  .  I:  igtnesfilm 
that  sevtmttetPf ^  jmadf cri  s  halfe  vexe 
|ijdiK|s4aiputbe  4iext  jda>ir  wi^Ji »  veiy 
somI  Mmpasi^  We  fb^op^  Mid  f iy9 ; 
&r  detlii  ivMi  in  ^ery  step.  T^e 
liMrtf  itoidieiB  Qsver  ^aiAr  to. ^eirSM  4 
rrsiMifnindfrj  IbrthMe^^rtise  Inetrjli^ 
pieces  of  cannon  employed  (m  b^tb 
eidASi  jand.  their  wenikiott  tmi  oon* 
fined  io  a-j^oft  diiAhoiW;  £^ivr  Mm- 
dred  paces ;  and  neither  the  ^e  ef 

tiieiiirtfltteiy,  a^r  iif  .tbe  mmq^tfy,  of 
the  ;tim  sppfwtp  iposts,  vas  iittensit* 
tedA#i«gfo  i^stMti  for  m&^iftis^ 
bii>\m%    Th^e  msn  eevrntf  en  ^mi- 

B  6 
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pl^te  battaHoos  employed  in  the. re- 
doubt, during  the  day;  and  .those 
who  entered  it  late^made  usetof  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  fbllow^edidieiB  to 
raise  the  parapet,,  which  waa  :fay  this 
time  ahaost  levied  with  die  ground." 

<«  Stey,'*  said  >I^  with  horror*  *'  what 
did  you  gain,  in  ratam  for  such  «  bar- 
barous waste  of  humhn  hfe?** 

<<  We  gained  .the  honour  of  keepii^ 
tlie  redoubt,'!  replied  the  did  soldier : 
«<  though  I  must  cbirfbss  that  Ae 
French  had  the  credit  of  keeping  the 
milt}  so  both  sides'wece  prM;f  m^ 
€hren  atlast'^        ^ 

<<  And  of  what  use  was:  the  redoubt 
to  you,  or  the  mill  to  the  enemy?** 
said  L  :  ' .        ' 

*<  I  cannot  exactly  My,*^  answered 
the  <dd  man ;  <<  for  botfti.  were  veiy 
soon  evacuated,  Indeed,  some  pMple 
thought  that  so  many  lives  'might  as 


well  hbve  been^'ftpwed^  'espeoia%  as 
peace  •  was  - '  negotkting  at « -the '  very 
tiiii^-  It  ^WM  but  six  weeks  after,  that 
i^Ace  FerdinluMi' told  his  officers  the 
pr^iisuharies^  i«MKi(  si^  Bat.th^ 
glory,  you  know  I  Prince  Ferdinand 
lowd  g|M*f  t  iHow  could  a  soldier 
fight,  if  he  dM^not  low  gloi^  !'^ 

'<  I  did^noti  tfamk  of  gloi7,V fiaid  I: 
«<  I  <mly  thiMight  of  hiLaanity. .  Pet* 
haps  the  one  >is  requisite  to^  make  a 
man  forget  the  other.  But  teU  me,'' 
added'lj  '<  ifyou  wefre  everafi^id,  on 
the^aj^pMftcb^  or  during  the-  time,  of 
Im'eAgligedtent."  '    ./;  i 

'  ^  Never,^  >  replied,  the  ^  old  salcfier, 
with  firmikesB. 

«  But,"  said  I,  ^*  you  have  seen  in-- 
stances'<^  fen  in  your  cmnrades?" 

^<  I  have,  *c^tai!dy;;  but  they  were 
not  frequent  t  and'Inevecfcnew^miy 
on^  fkre  the  better,  for  betng  aicewanL 
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in  i^dien^  .ow  uk  fo,  km^  i»  pi»> 
{itartitian.  <tuid  if)  af^JMiH,  th^l  «n«  ^ 
not  HaMito&ijak cf  pfiWiiwul  «£^." 
.  :**  BtAyaa  BJM .^iuntm  <^  M^ 
ing. ^,mm..mit^  ytm.  «•!•. tlMBfl?" 

i^lVhmijamDiilier.Df  itniifyttJire 
fired  at.  tfie  >maMe  .ttaw»  jw  §me,}sfMn 
vAi^m  40Df  .Wffm  urban  the  flfctot  takes 
efibct .  Inaitir  :iw«  cmteiii  iksii  I 
JkiHed.  aa  esfini^  but ;  once,  it  ^wm 
upon  a  nmBxk^bh  69f%iitismf  i\ 

'*  I  nemenber/^  cont^«ied  tkQ  ?0tof 

ran*  i^it  inratiaiit  tiiitt  pQttt^lK^ 
the  affiiir  of  Brucker^MiU,  XlliMkJI 

jrais  cm  the  ^tmtat jTi^hifA  <ff,fym^  that 

we  were  ordered  to  march  by  tbft  tovoa 

<if  Zemaberg,  J9  firmer  to  g^tiiefore 

the  FienA  annpTi.  ;Zei«Bgih«Rg  PM  a 

Strang  pMt,  in^MMBOMSi  ,of  the  ene- 

lii(f ;  and  ti»  advancb  hey9ttA  iipit  wat 

iiacessarjr  tp  lake  it.    My  cdaoel  wai 


II -litlfe  FrcDd^Mkiig  ftlioiv.  Mid 
q|Mdu»  the  1«gmg8  mymnwmdy  iwriL 
He  disguised  hj^Meif  like  a  ikeach 
eompMery>  eateie^  Ihe  itovn  irnno- 
tioil^^eiid  meujt  tea.  faall,  wheeeibe 
ettoeib  end  the  priacipdi  jtiliabitents 
of  Ae  Mmi  vere  asBcsoibled^  He 
iptcbed  the  niMi^nt  duit  eeiq^  emre 
dandiig, eenM  isteodcated*  andali^iff 
Chetr  gnajrd^  Iwhea  he  stele  e^ray;  and 
idie]id3r  admitted  his  laen,' who  w«ie 
in  teadinesB.  Om  orders  weee,  that 
not «  fmftd  ehouid  he  spoken,  not  a 
shot  should  be  fired.  We  bayenetted 
tibe  seeeineb  m  aiknce;  took  what 
^Sonera  ve  ooald }  etidibed  att  who 
resisted^  avd  get  poaseasion  of  die 
fktoe« 

<<  Different  adventures  befel  sueh  of 
OS  as  happened  to  he  asperated  from 
^our  fettowa*  i  foufnd  myself  alone 
with  •  a  Fjrenohman.    He  levied 
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piece  .at  ne:  I  leaped,  a  ditch  that 
ivas  between  us,  and  ran  him  thi6u^h 
the  body.with  my  bayonet 
*  <«  Wim  I  had  joined  my  company, 
oiie  .of:  my  .comrades,  an  .Lnahman, 
caHed^oiili  kt:  some;  daitattce^  to  the 
ca|)tain^  iiSir,  I  ha^egota pnabonerj' 
<  Bong  him.\idth  yoii,\8aid  the  ci^ 
taiik*.  <But,  sir,  he  will  not  comer  — 
.«*Th(Qn  coflle  without  him.'.--^'  But, 
«A  he  will  not  let  me  Pi  I  was  dis- 
patched to  the  rescue  of  the  ma9« 
.who  was  actually  in  the  custody  of 
bis  prisoner/' .' 

^'  I  think  it  was  a  base  actioi»,"  sai^ 
J,  *<  to  mingle,  as  a  friend,  in  the  .di- 
versions of  li^isuspecting  persons,  and 
make  them  and  their  possessions  a  sa- 
crifice/* .  , 

<<  His  .  Ma|esiy,  God  bless  hint, 
thought  difierentiy,''  said  the  old  soir 
dier ;  •<  for  I  remember  I  saw  in  the 
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newsfapcr//  aAi8ri.I*oaine  faome^  that 
poloneL  ifiiBtan  ^mta  made  a  genoral ; 
tfaoatiiie  ^aUt  to: the;kii)g^<l  humbly 
l^aidcjYioliry.Mflgeat7;''bat.  I  da  not 
know  v4uifc  1.  Iwte  done  to  tlesetve 
this  prbmotkni}'  and  that  the  Kiogf 
with  hiauanal/ grace  and  energy  xe* 
pUed^-  ^fZegemberg>  Picton,  ^iEereobf 
beigiVb^i;^  .  M.vw* '  \,'  \  .. 
.    f«.  I:a«l'a;8i]|tl||le.  gtfl/*  mdr  I^  V  Mid 

cannot,  jttdge  aft  a  iingi  I  .am  weaxy 
<^  ttnisquefeB,  -  faayonete,  and^  death* 
Hiatv^  thft  goodness  to.  tell  sn6  wl^jOther 
yo^hmmvfevte  womidfiA  yolirsel^  and 
wfa^  yon  ^tked^e  vmjJ*  . 
.  *«  What,  Lhave  more  tb  jsay,?'.  re- 
plittd  theiiftmn^  will  be  told  jin.few 
words.:  Liievcar  jeceiyed  the  slightest 
woondf  Uumgh  the  Coiil^^y  ior^fih 
I  >belobged  wftsisted  of.  a.hund^ 
and  tetti  mim^  tad  ^mly  vine  returned 
home !"  r 
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M  Qae.of  my  oomiadttK  iras  mviied 
0.a  VQiypratti^  littte . SMtthtvomao, 
il«lio  lived '  in  JompOTth  Hm,  arid  got 
%  good  deii  ofvcimvy  by  keeping  a 
sottliiig  tent  €k  tbe  offieeis.  Hie 
nam  was  kitted,  ia  aueha  aitqatioD 
tine  woman  could  not  feMMn  a  widow ; 
and  111^ -aiidi  qUaliScalioiii  Ae  w»  a 
priae.  Another  comrade  said'  to  me, 
^  I*^d^ei  y)5u''4a^;|BAipy  Kater^Keith. 
Jf  foaym^^U  IvnM^  taitfimf^ia  no 
time>to  be  lost;  far  sbs  vfiil  kave 
pleii^  .of  oftrs/  i  oampj^and  liie 
iiattet:  a  .fiMc  kbaia^  and; 'detarmiwed 
upon  ^olt6it^^  tftfe'  liaii4'  ^^  Kate 
Keith. .  1  £»und  that  tile  jifaM^  had 
been  befeve  me )  but  nj  peiabn  and 
ehaiaater  dbtained  me  th^  preference ; 
HykAe  MeUe  bfatck-eyed  iSeMtiiimmaa 
acconipanied  me  to  the  ^eplaitt  of 
t3)e  regiment  the  secedtl  day  after  her 
husband  had  fallen. 
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'•iiiow^diNUy.  Tlieoffioer's 
tiBijlefkn  nqr  tables  aarid  the  offieer't 
Isundfctt  dnjr  laundsess': .  biit»:  after 
m^nMime^it^w2^dmoQfvend  ^at  tfh 
o4lier*pQcaDa^iKM  on.iw  mj  into  the 
^rorld>  whD^ihight  ebtm  a  $iakt  of  the 
attention  *0f  my  wife.  TMi  was  a  dr* 
canistiuice'  I  faad  not  ibvctam ;  jfisc 
she-lmd  been  inanfied  abtne  years  to 
fl^conrafib^  wttiMKithaviiig  bud  any 
efald.    ' 

^  la  dbia  time  my  wife  preaented 
me  with  9l  mm.  He  was  aafaited  by 
oanaan  pn  his  eitranoe  nta  th^  worid» 
and  rAe  InU  of  one  was  very  near 
taking  off  fais' head.  The  day  sitar  he 
was  bom  we  were  ordered  to  ottwh. 
Iwmppedi  my  wife  atul^difBd  ill  my 
chiaiE^>a]|d  plaoad  them  oo;  a  faaggagt<- 
waggon ;  tbr  etaiy  fiurour  I  coadbi  oh^ 
tain beingte  nxaeoh-by tii9  safe  of  tba 
vagK^n^  rather  thanr  in  the  ranks. 
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«<  A  spirited  ytong  man,  and  inured 
to  hai^dfthips^  I  luid  paased  gaily  tfarou^ 
a  military' life  J  smd  when  nnked  to  an 
a^ctive '  young  woman^  accustomed  to 
her  oshare  of  hardsh^  I  had  found 
my  cooiforts  incfeaaer  but  not  my 
cares*  I  was  now  the  fiither  of  a  £i- 
mily ; .  and  my  heart  bled  fw  my  wife 
and.son,  and  languished  for  repoae. 
.  *^  When  the  war  was  ended»  we  wem 
landed  in  Scotland.  Here  I  had  a 
daughter  bom.  The  Hberality  0F  my 
sister  procured  my  discharge^  wUch  I 
received  at .  Fort  St  iOeoige ;  and  I 
walked  from  tiience  .to.  Nottiligfaam»  in 
the  depth  of  winter^  with  iny  wife  and 
two  children. 

^  I  found  that  a  sort  of  retributive 
justice  had  taken  place  in  my  femily. 
My  fetter  had  died  about  five  years 
before,  in  gceat*  poverty  and  misery. 
My  eldest  brother  was  in  a  comfortable 
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atid  creditable  atuation.  My  ydonge^ 
brotbJBfwM  dsiiig  to  fione  uaA  ibriune; 
and  he  imd  itty  -aftt^  *#eie  sever^Uy^ 
reaping  <tiie  united  fhktM  c£  UlmUf 
indusby,  aiid  econiMiyii  My  ^WM  was 
subsiiitibgon  the  hounlybf  her  friends, 
and  d&niig  at  their  taUes  without  invi*r. 
tation ;  though  it  sometiiaaes  ha|ipc9ied 
that  dinner  was  put  back  an  hour  or 
two  oil'  account'^*  ber  h&ad%  in  the 
house« 

:<<  My  sister  set  me  up  in  my  trade 
of  wfaip-malong.  I  have  not  wanted 
capacity,  as  yoir  mAyhaVe  perceived  • 
by  my  narrative  i  hot  I  have  Snipped 
my  talent  in^a^napldni  instead^  im«' 
provii^  it. '  I  was  ranging  ^the  woHd 
when  my  hands  should  ham' 'be^n 
formed  to  labour,  and  inymindto'per* 
severtace ;  and  I  have  wanted  i^dns- 
try  and  econcxmy*  I  have  JNractised  as 
muoh  of  each  as  just  enabled  me  to 
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ipife  has  bmm  4(M4  lOfffe  jmin-s,  mgi 
chlkbai  an  dutifid.  and-  afibctioaatei 
qij  gtandfemv  JMie.  if  tbeiwpi«^  iiaA 
ttMgrim«;S|i|ipaitJWi^  Mj-^JHUttttiiAf 
in  the  comer  «fvqt0b>  Af  li^  fini«d«i; 
and  wheit.I  enlMb  thft-^nn  of  bMV  «ad 
tfa«  |Hp^  iff  tthaom  am  iMdgr-" 

r  • 

»  ,  •     >  ,  •    .  .,  .  .  . 

»  ,...  ^»r»»  I.. 

ration.  ... 

liff^.Kwu^s  hou9«.  ttifft^  iponiBg, 

bcMkhMiqrtadiuMMisiiiig;  Wlk4th<Mi^ 
IdqiMil  ft«(  M'.'weati^  wh^  i^ 
ovttr£ik4s  me^  {  WdttUiiZMt.HiHMoei^ 
sfenty.g«to«Ni^^  .  I  b«ve  .fpogyt  the 

day^  inrhfllb^  trtdikiAr  EMIW  }is^  iRPst  4e> 
tcBiiine,  iii  <gnBi%  the- «tei7  to  ny 
fxiohdi.  ft  nUl*  inA  liMk  have  the 
nttnH  of.  befog  KeW  at  jPIm  M^rwysr 
lueoi  where  the  life  of  actt^gnst,  and 

that  of  a  soldier,  are  unknown. 


«l(fa«mn0  il^  Iftth  yihi^  I  wiU  finiah 
<Jm»  ittpMclMM^t  Iflffg  letter.    How 

Uk'  M I  bmt9/«vw  fy^Eip,  ,«f  th^  kiad- 
ness  of  mx:  ^Mk^d^ei;  iu^  griMiid-. 
aa(fter» '  I  didi  ooi:  kaow  wknt.  I  oi^ed 

with  lirtt^telft^  w\»t  mif^:  (^  b«va 
been!  I  shuMor  to  think  what!  I 
am  ttot  tetter  iitpoted  than  this  poor 
soldier}  and  perhaps  I  might  have 
strayed  further  from  the  right  road. 

Mjr  other  reflection  is  upon  the 
value  of  food.  I  could  not  be  igno- 
rant that  it  was  necessary  to  my  exist- 
ence ;  yet  having  seen  a  plentiful  table 
every  day  of  my  life,  the  importance 
of  it  did  not  enter  my  mind.  To  the 
young  rambler  a  good  meal  was  the 
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highest  atlkifimMl^  kfii  tlfid  wttiit  of  it 
the  greatest  evil.  '  lltiii^  ^iras  the 
sensation  that,  like  the  rod  <rf^  Aaron, 
swallowed  np  all  the  rMt  I  nevw  tUtt 
so  forcibfy  as  imw  ftto  value  of  the 
prayer  taog^  us  by  oUfSaviour,  '<  Give 
us  this  day  biir  di^ytMad/' 

Fatewdl,  my  dear  Winifred,    lliis 
long  epistiie  is  the  last  thit  will  ever  be 
written  oiv  Ae  <phsnd«ind  'jlidci^cf  the 
dyke  o]rtba£  Vile  Suita^'Oib,  by       * 
'-•'•••  Youip-  '"•        I ' 

DoRonrBT  FfemosE. 


t   I  .    <        •  /  .        •  •  • 
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LRTTER  XXX. 


TO    MISS  TRE6ARN0G. 

I  BELIEVE,  my  dear  Wixufied,  I  must 
look  upon  Owen  Morwyn  as  the  guar* 
dian  angel  appointed  to  watch  over 
me»  and  direct  my  steps*  Twice  he 
has  appeared  tame  most  unexpectedly* 
I  ean  never  be  surprised  if  I  see  him 
again. 

I  was  riding  soberly,  and  countiqg 
the  number  of  miles  that  lay  between 
me  and  my  own  country,  when  I  lifted 
up  my  head,  and  saw  a  gentleman  ad- 
vancing towards  me  on  foot.     It  was 

VOL.  UK  r 
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Oweiiy  who  had  left  his  hone  at  the 
inn,  and  would  not  wait  there  faimadf 
till  my  arrival.  I  jumped  off  my  hoi8e» 
and  sprang  to  meet  him.  Joy  was  in 
his  countenance}  so  I  thought  it  need- 
less to  enquire  after  iU  ;iews«  As  we 
were  only  four  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
we  sent  Jenkin  on  with  the  horses^  and 
walked  together  to  that  place. 

"  Now,  Owen,"  said  I,  "  why  are 
y6u  coine  T^  but  before  he  had  time  to 
reply,  I  went  on.  "  I  know  by  your 
looks  that  our  friends  are  well ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  give  me  an  answer 
that  win  make  me  not  g^d  to  see  you. 
No  more  letters  can  have  miscarried, 
for  Jenkin  has  put  them  into  the  Post 
OflSce  himself;  no  more  Fitzmarma- 
dukes  lay  in  my  way,  for  I  did  not  re- 
turn through  Oxford ;  you  are  diete^ 
fore  come  to  accompany  me  home." 
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<<  Na»''  reylied  Owes.  <<  I  am  come 
to  prevent  you  firom  goiBg  home/' 

<«  How  is  that?'' said  L  «<You€fliii^ 
not  make  me  beUeve  my  friendado  not 
wish  me  to  return." 

*^  No,  I  would  not  tiy  to  nmkip  you 
bdieve  impossibilities*  But  can  you 
tUnk  of  no  other  reason?^ 

^  Ah !  you  aw  going  to  take  me  to 
HarNffate!" 

«<  But*  if  ^aat  were  the  case,  should^ 
not  you  be  sorry  that  we  wece  both 
leaving  oui;  grandfadier  and.  grand* 
mother  ?  Don't  you  know  that  we  are 
the  props  of  their  age?  I^  one.prop 
be  taken  away»  the  fabric  may  stand ; 
but  if  two  are  removed,  would  not  you^ 
be  afraid  it  might  fall?" 

*^  Oh»  we  wfll  not  go  to  Harrogate. 
I  wonder  such  a  thing  came  into  my 
head*  Don't  you  think  we  may  readi 
home  the  day  after  toimorcow  ?" 

F  2 
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'  *<  Is  theref  no  medium  Mtween  botli 
going  to  Harrogate,  and  both  goii^ 
homer* 

^<  Then  you  have  brought  me  my 
grandmother's  permission  to  go  to 
Harrogate  myself!  Dear  Owen,  what 
must  I  do  ?  You  know  I  said  I  wouM 
not  accept  it,  if  it  were  oflfei^;  so 
how  can  I  go?  aiid  then  it  would  lock 
as  if  I  were  not  anxious  to  see  my 
grandfistther-  and  grandmother,  acnd 
Wtoified  Tregamogi  and  then  there 
woiild  be  parting  with  yott,  Owen, 
whom  I  love  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
so  I  cmirt  go.'' 

'*  T^ese  are  weighty  reasons,"  said 
Owen* 

"  To  be  sure,  my  cousin  is  very  de- 
sirous to  have  me  with  her.  I  did  not 
enumerate  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
Bridget,  or  the  fears  and  forebodings 
of  her  husband,    on  my  separation 
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from  them»  lest  they  should  appear  to 
my  grandmother  as  so  many  indirect 
petitions  for  my  going  to  Harrogate ; 
for  I  am  sure  I  did  not  wish  to  go»  and 
I  was  very  sincere  when  I  said  I  would 
refuse  to  go ;  but  certainly,  all  the 
while,  I  knew  it  would  have  been  a 
great  pleasure  if  I  had  gone/' 

<'  I  think/'  said  Owen,  <<  you  argue 
better  on  this  side  than  the  other." 

<<  Owen/'  said  I,  <<  you  are  joking. 
Tell  me,  seriously,  what  you  mean/' 

**  Seriously,  then,  my  dear  Dorothy^ 
our  grandmother  thinks  the  counsels 
you  have  given  Bridget  are  so  excel- 
lent, and  the  services  you  have  ren- 
dered her  so  essential,  that  she  is^un^ 
willing  to  deprive  her  of  them  till  her 
health  and  her  reformation  are  a  little 
better  established/' 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  if  it  were  not  for 
leaving  you,  I  wouidgio  to  Harrogate/' 

F  3 
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«  Now/'  SMI  Owen,  ♦•  I  will  tdl  you 
what ,/  tkiniu  I  think  I  ua  pxactisiog 
the  gmte8t  piece  of  self^deai&l  imir 
ginafale ;  fot*  I  join  'my  wisbeB  to  dioae 
of  our  gnivdinother/' 

'<  Then/'  nidi, ''I  will  go  to  Har- 
rogate.'* 

<'  But,"  mid  Owen,  <<  diough  I  wish 
&idget  ey6ry  UessiDg  that  good  health 
and  good  tonper  can  liestow,  I  ^ould 
opt  make  tins  sacrifice  for  h«r  sake. 
My  motive  is  more  seMi^  lliaA  that  of 
out*  good  gnuidmother ;  it  is  the  plea- 
awe  of  oUi^lfing  you.  I  saw  that  a  de- 
4Edre  to  aee  a  litde  more  of.  th«  world 
^as  lurking  under  all  your  ^cerity, 
-and  I  thought  this  was  the  time  to  in- 
dnilgelit.  Noramlquitesorethatiflicon- 
aidftratimi  more  strictly  sdlfisfa  had  not 
some  influence  over  me.  My  Dorothy 
ii  like  the  bee;  she  extracts  honey 
from  every  thing  she  touches  j  and 
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when  she  has  roved  some  time  longer, 
she  will  T^txLfn  tp  the  hive»  laden  with 
^yr^ets  for  the  winter  of  age  ;  and  the 

..  «  Siop,,  O^nr  cried  h  "  You 
sbi(ll  nof;  9fic^^e  truth  to  your  meta- 
phor. You  shftU.  not  call : yourself  a 
lazy  drone ;  I  c^n^t  bear  it.  Axe  not 
you  all  spirity'refoliftiipn'y  and  energy? 
And  if  you  i^mpky  these  noble  quali- 
ties in  the  support  of  those  who  pos> 
sees  them  no  longer,  is  it  not  superior 
to  the  idle  gratification  of  one's  own 
curiosity?  You  almost  make  me 
adiamed  of  myself." 

<<  WeU,  then,''  rejomed  Owen,  <<  I 
will  not  say  the  lazy  drone  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  your  industry.  I  will  aay, 
without  a  metaphor,  that  the  places 
you  may  see,  and  the  persons  you  may 
meet  i»ith,  wiU  store  your  mmd  with 
entertainment  for  Uie  snows  of  GLyn 

F  4 
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•Morwyhnion ;  and  that  your  happy 
Owen  will  come  in  for  his  share.  But 
whatever  good  may  hereafter  revert  to 
me,  I  shdl  purchase  dearly  by  your 
absence  now;  and  when  you  have  seen 
all  you  can  see  of  the  world,  and 
learned  all  the  lessons  it  can  teach  you, 
I  cannot  love  you  more*'' 

*•  I  think/*  said  I,  ^  that  since  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  world, 
though  I  may  not  love  you  more,  as, 
indeed,  I  could  not,  I  have  a  juster 
notion  of  your  worth.  1  fanfcy  there 
are  many  i^tzmarmadukes  for  one 
Owen  Morwyn.  All  that  troubles  me 
is  the  dread  of  meeting  with  some  of 
them  at  Harrogate.  I  am  afraid  lest 
I  should  be  brought  to  listen  to  them 
again.'* 

*•  I  am  the  less  afraid  for  that  very 
reason/*  said  Owen.  "  While  you 
were  not  conscious  of  danger,  I  was 
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apprehensive  that  you  might  fall  into 
it :  now  you  fear  it,  I  believe  you  will 
avoid  it/* 

<<  How  good  you  are  Owen!  you 
love  me,  spare  me,  and  trust  'me ! 
Surely  I  can  never  forget  it !  And  so 
good  to  come. yourself/  too^  when  you 
might  have  sent  a  letter  by  .the  piost ! 
But  no  letter  could  have  satisfie4  me«'' 
.  *^  Nor  could  it  have'  satisfied  me/' 
said  Owen,  <<  I  must  see  you  before 
you  entered  upon  another  joumtey ;  I 
must  have  the  pleasure  of  communi- 
cating intelligence  that  I '  believed 
^would  be  agreeable  to  you ;  and  I 
must  be  assured  that  you  were  stiU  my 
Dorothy  -«-  though  I  think,'*  added  he, 
looking  at  me  with  an  affectionate 
jsmile,  <*  I  need  not  ask  it." 

*•  No,"  said  I }  "  such  feelings  as 
mine  hwe  no  need  of  words  to  make 
themselves  understood ;  and  base  and 
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li3rpocriticai  irere  the  woordB  that  dioiild 
•ttempt  to  disguise  tfamu'' 

Owen  and  I  dined  together  and 
parted  •"'^  parted  with  much  higher 
spirits  on  his  side^  and  much  lower 
expectationis  on  mine,  thaa  we  did  be- 
tween Bala  and  Corweii.  Hb  had  less 
to  fear  from  thd  woiid^  and  I  had  le» 
to  hope. 

Every  steeple  that  I  have  not  seen 
before  is  an  interesting  object :  judge, 
then,  how  I  most  have  been  deligbted 
with  the  ca^edral  at  lidifield,  which 
has  three ;  a  fine  tali  did  lady,  and  hw 
two  dai^g^rs^  all  drest  in  the  beantifiil 
lace-woric  of  antiqiiity. 

At  Derby  the  steeple  has  worn  out 
the  church.  The  ibftner  is  an  elegant, 
lofly  tower,  of  ancient  workmanship ; 
tlie  latter  a  very  plain  modem  build- 
ing. If  I  were  the  steeple,  I  tm  afiraid 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  diurch. 
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At  Derby  I  viaited  the  silk^milk,  a$ 
I  was  desirous  to  see  the  school  of  the 
old  soldier.  I  think  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  worse.  My  heart  recoiled  Hi  the 
view  of  such  a  number  of  littie  fti'^ 
soners,  and  my  stomach  revolted;agiatiBi 
the  smell.  I  was  told  diat.ifair  mtr 
chinery  was  carious.  I  befiewe  it  ;i  but 
I  have  no  taste  for  maddnery^  J  saw 
an  infinite  number  of  wheels,  reels,  and 
bobbins,  all  in  motion,  aiid  was  deaf- 
ened with  the  noise  they  made.  I  could 
not  stay  to  becoiiie  acquainted  with 
^diem ;  but  retreated  as  iaat  as  I  was 
able; 

At  Derby  1  recoUected  that  I  was 
in  Derbyshire.  Why,  said  I  to  myself, 
should  I  not  see  Matlock  and  Buxton  ? 
What  more  easy  than  to  see  them  now  ? 
the  sight  will  be  unattainable  when  I 
get  into  Wales.  What  harm  can  there 
be  in  leaving  Bridget  to  herself  a  few 

F  6 
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days  longer  than  I  intended  ?  to  her- 
setf  die  must  trust  at  last.  And  Owen 
will  like  to  hear  me  talk  of  Matlock 
and  Buxton  i  he  parts  with  me  that  I 
may  see  the  world.  Half  these  con- 
siderations, I  believe,  would  have  de- 
termined me;  the  whole  was  irre- 
sistible, and  I  set  out  to  add  Matlock 
and  Buxton  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

I  ttofped  at  Keddleston,  tiie^  magni^ 
ficent  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale.  What 
oak  trees  in  the  park !  Ah,  Winifired, 
our  mountains  do  not  produce  such 
oaks  as  these!  I  could  almost  have 
gone  back  to  the  rdigion  of  my  ances- 
tors, and  looked  upon  them  as  sacred ! 
Tlie  house  is,  I  suppose,  a  model  of 
perfection  in  houses ;  the  rooms  are  so 
line  that  I  think  the  King  himself 
cannot  have  finer;  and  the  pictures 
are  so  many  that  I  can  remember  only 
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one,  a  Daniel  interpreting  to  Behhaz- 
zer  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall,  by 
Rembrandt.  I,  who  know  little  q£ 
painting,  thought  it  exquisite ;  but 
though  I  know  still  less  of  the  Costume 
of  the  CQurt  of  Babylon,  I  thought  the 
ideas  of  Rembrandt  on  that' subject 
had  less  probability  than  my  own. 

I  arrived  at  Matlock  a  little  before 
dinner,  and  rode  up  to  the  door  of  a 
large  house  that  presented  itsdf  to  my 
view.  A  bow-window  was  instantly 
crowded  with  heads.  The  master  of 
the  house  received  me  with  civility, 
and  showed  me  into  the  room  with  the 
bow-window.  Every  face  was  then 
turned  towards  the  door.  I  made  a 
slight  bow  as  I  entered,  which,  as  it 
was  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular, 
was  answered  by  no  one.  I  seated 
myself  near  the  door.  Eveiy  eye  was 
directed  towards  me  in  a  scrutinizing 
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maimer  that  wai  yery  luqpteaaant,  and 
I  had  need  <^  some  ce&ectkmio  enable 
me  to  bear  it. 

What  am  I  doing  to  deserve  tlua? 
thought  L  They  pay  £ar  the  cbaicB 
liiey  sit  on -^  so  do  L  They  are  come 
to  see  Matlock— -so  am  L  We  seem 
pretty  equal. 

But  they  are  known  to  each  other, 
and  I  am  unknown  to  ail.  Is  diat  a 
fauH?  were  they  to  blame  befiire  tiiey 
became  acquainted  ?  If  they  knew  me, 
I  hope  I  should  be  esteemed  by  lliem ; 
but  I  am  come  to  see  Matlock^  not 
them,  and  I  shall  leave  them  before  I 
can  be  known ;  of  what  consequrace 
to  me»  then,  is  the  opinion  they  may 
form  of  me  ? 

The  dinner-bell  put  an  end  to  my 
reflections,  and  relieved  me  firom  my 
uneasy  situation.  I  followed  the  com- 
pany into  the  dining-room.    Between 
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twenty  Bxxi.  thflt^r  persAiis  savt  d6^  to 
bible.    The  dbmfer  was  rexcelleiM;,  and 
weU  8brved.      An  elderly  geotleman 
ast  at  the  bottom,  next  to  vdiom  I 
placed  injaelf.    His  8bn»  a  young  man, 
pleasing  both  in  person  and  maimer, 
sat  above  me»  During  dinner,  nothing 
was  addressed  to  me,  excq[)t  the  indis- 
pensable civilities  of  offering  to  lielp 
roe }  when  it  was  <nrer,  the  young  man 
bfegan  a  <:onversation  respecting  the 
beauties  of  the  {dace.  I  acknowledged 
that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  after  some 
fiirtiier  observations,  I  requested  him 
to  inlbrm  me  what  was  most  worth 
^eing  in  the  vicmity.     He  mentioned 
Mr.  Ark  Wright's   grounds,    and    the 
He^giits  of  Abraham,  and  offered  to  be 
aiiy  conductor  to  these  places,  if  I 
wimld  -give  him  leave.    Though  I  be- 
lieved none  but  a  respectable  man 
would  be  tolerated  at  such  a  table  as 
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tliia»  I  did  not  wish  !fi>r  the  comptay 
of  a  stranger ;  and  I  was  going  to  de- 
diiie  the  oflfer,  when  the  eldeclj  gen- 
tleman  said,  <*  You  can't  go  liiia  after- 
noon ;  for  you  know  we  expect  Mr. 
Ribbledale.'' 

*<  He  sent  this  morning,  sir,  while 
you  were  out,    to  say  he  could  not 


come.'' 


*^  Well,  then,  you  must  go  with  me 
to  the  shop  where  our  raffle  is  to  be 
decided  -,  you  know  we  were  to  throw 
to-day/' 

The  young  man  hesitated,  looked  at 
his  father,  then  at  me,  and  at  last  said, 
<*  '{lien  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  have  the 
honour  of  attending  you,  ma'am." 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  obliging  in- 
tention, sir,"  said  I,  <<  but  as  I  could 
have  no  claim  to  the  kind  offices  of  a 
stranger,  I  have  ordered  my  servant  to 
be  in  readiness  to  attend  me." 
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I  followed  the  ladies  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, walked  to  the  bow-window, 
and  through  it  began  to  see  Matlock. 
I  saw  Matlock  by  myself;  for  no  soul 
wished  now  to  come  to  the  window. 
The  ladies  arranged  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent pairties  round  the  room.  Thre^ 
who  appeared  to  be  of  the  greatest 
consideration,  took  possession  of  a  sofa, 
and  seemed  in  earnest  conversation. 
When  I  chanced  to  turn  my  head  that 
way,  I  found  their  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me,  and  they  instantly  took  them 
off  when  they  met  mine.  At  length 
one  of  the  three  ladies,  a  short,  fat 
lady,  with  a  very  red  complexion,  her 
hands  sparkling  with  rings,  and  her 
head  and  shoulders  covered  with  fine 
lace,  came  to  the  place  where  I  was 
standing,  and  said,  <<  Very  beautiful 
scenery  this,  ma'am.'' 

To  be  addressed  by  a  fellow-creature, 
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in  such  a  situation,  was  a  welciome  cir- 
cumstance ;  but,  somehow,  it  occuired 
to  me  that  the  lady  was  a  tspy ;  either 
a  voluntary  spy,  or  deputed  by  the  rest 
to  obtain  intelligence  respecting  an 
enemy  who  had  invaded  their  camp, 
and  to  deUver  in  her  report  Having 
nothing  to  conceal,  my  lips  are  gene- 
rally ready  to  open  on  all  occasions ; 
but  Ihis  idea  closed  them,  and  I  only 
answered,  ^*  Very  beautiful,  indeed, 
ma'am." 

*^  I  suppose  you  never  were  here 
before,  ma'am,'^  said  liie  lady,  who^ 
I  afterwards  understood,  was  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Ousedale,  a  very  great  man 
at  York. 

Never,  ma'am,"  replied  I. 
Every  body  is  strudc  with  Mat- 
lock, at  ihst ;  but  one  soon  gets  used 
to  it,  and  then  one  never  minds  it. 
For  my  part,  I  should  nevra  think  of 
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coimng  on  purpose  to  ^  see  it— you 
have  some  otter,  busiiiess,  I  dare  say«~ 
perhaps  at  Ciroiinfoid  ?*' 

**  I  am  too  insignificaBt  to  be  in- 
trusted with  business  of  any  kind." 

•*  Perhaps  you  are  come  for  your 
healA,  ma'am?  though  I  am  sure 
one  could  not  suppose  it  by  your 
looks.** 

**  My  looks  are  faithftd  to  my  feel- 
ings :  I  enjoy  excellent  health.  I  am 
come  here  merely  to  see  the  jrface." 

<<  It  is  a  most  beautiful  place,  to  be 
sure  i  well  worth  seeing ;  you  will  be 
quite  delighted  with  it  when  you  have 
seen  the  whole  of  it;  but  I  sdiould 
think  you  would  not  come  very  iar^ 
just  to  see  such  a  place  as  Matlock  ?" 

"  Only  from  Dwhy,  ma'am." 

^  O,  only  from  Derby !  that  is  /lot 
very  far,  certainly  j  only  fifteen  or  six- 
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teen  miles,  I  believe«  It  is  worth  while 
to  ride  from  Derby  hither,  to  see  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  alone/* 

**  I  am  going  to  see  them  imme* 
diately.** 

A  young  lady,  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  now  came  run- 
ning up  to  us,  *<  O,  mamma,  you  pro- 
mised me  that  I  should  see  Mr.  Ark- 
wright's  grounds ;  do  let  me  go  now !" 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  child  ?*' 
said  the  mother  ?  *«  I  can't  possiUy  go 
now ;  I  am  going  to  sit  down  to  my 
rubber." 

<*  But  I  could  go  with  this  lady — 
I  am  sure  she  looks  as  if  she  would 
have  the  goodness  to  take  me.'' 

''  How  you  talk,  child !  What  do 
you  know  of  people's  looks?  I  am 
sure  no  lady  that  did  not  know  some- 
thing of  you  would  allow  you  to  go 
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vitbi  her.  GiH  you  have  xio  buaiueta 
with  us.  Mifls  Wharf dide  is  vidtmg: 
for  ^ou  to  pUyat  cheas/' 

^  Boty  mamma,  Mibb  Whaifdale'  ia 
gone  into  her  owtf  room/' 

<<  Then  do  you  go  into  your*  own 
room,  and  assist  Barker  >  in-  niisiking 
the  trimming  for  your  dreu.^' 

The  young  lady  pouted,  and  leftthe 
room. 

**  I  wonder  what  we  were  talking 
about,*'  continued  the  mother,  <<  when 
this  foolish  child  interrupted  us !  one. 
hated  to  have  the  thread  of  one's  story 
broken—  O,  I  recollect^-* Mr.  Ark- 
Wright's  grounds— *  you  said  you  w^re 
going  to, Mr.  ArkWright's  this  after- 
noon;  probably  you  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  famOy  ?" 
*  *:'  No,  ma'am,  none  at  all ;  but  I 
understood  that  Mr.  Arkwri^t  had 
the  kindftess  to  suflfer  his  grounds  to 
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be  open  to  the  imblic^  oaiMrtam:  days, 
mxd  tkat  thii  wu  one*'' 

<<  O,  yes,  ceitMirilf ;  thii  if  one ;  bat, 
I  dare  say,  not  tke-  only  ooa^  you  will 
'  stay  here  some  time  T* 

<^  A  very  short  tone,  ma'am.". 

<<  Then  you  are  merdy  taking  Mat- 
lock in  your  way  -^  your  way  to  the 
north,  perhaps?  You  witt  oMpe  into 
the  road  again  at  Chesterfield  ^- it  is 
very  little  about -~  But,  however,  if 
you  live  at  Derby,  you  know  these 
things  as  weU  as  I.'' 

^*  I  do  not  live  at  Derby,  ma'am ; 
nor  am  I  going  to  Chesteifield.  I  am 
going  from  hence  ta  Buxton," 

«  O,  to  Buxtpn !  Well^  that  is  n^y 
the  same  thing*  You  wfll  come  into 
the  north  road  at  Sheifield^" 

**So  I  have  been  informed,  ma'am." 

<<  You  will  find  Button  a  gey  place 
•^a  great  many  people  go  to  Buxton—* 


to 
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You  are  prabaU/  going  to  meet 
atBuxtoA?^^ 

«  N<h"  taid  t  Vighing,  and  wear^ 
of  my  mquiflttor^  <<I  have  no  friends 
flo  near  as  9«ixton/* 

<<  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  without 
friMds,  a  very  sad  thing  indeed!''  said 
Mtb.  Ousedale,  as  she  retired  to  her 
sofa  with  the  information  she  had 
gainedt  and  left  me  at  liberty  to  begin 
my  walk. 

Matlock  baths  are  situated  in  a 
glen,  wide  enough  to  contain  the  river 
Derwent,  a  pateh  or  two  ef  open 
greensward,  the  road,  the  tepid  springs, 
the  houses,  and  the  gardens  thatbeloi^ 
to  them ;  but  not  a  field  of  any  kind* 
Beyond  the  river,  the  boundary  is  a 
high  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock, 
in  some  places  covered,  in  some  be- 
sprinkled, with  wood,  in  others  quite 
bare.  Behind  the  houses,  the  boun- 
dary is  a  ridge  of  I<rfly,  steep,  cultt- 
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vated  hiU.  The  glen  Winds  with  the 
river,  and  may  be  about  two  miles  in 
length;  but  the  qirings/  and  the  dif- 
ferent houses  fof  the  iieception  of  com- 
pany, are  all  within  the  '^yace  of  hali* 
a  mile.  More  beiitties  than  imagina- 
tion can  paint,  in  so  small  a  compass, 
lie  within  this  glen;  beyond  it»  you 
see  nothing. 

Mr.  Arkwright  built  his  house  on 
the  side  of  a  rock  of  the  above  de- 
scription, very  steep,  but  not  perpen- 
dicular, a  little  below  the  baths,  and 
where  a   lovely  meadow,  forms  the 
approach  to  it.    To  conceive  the  idea 
of  building  here  was  the  eflbrt  of  a 
bold  imagination  j  for  it .  id  said  that 
4,000/.  was  expended  in  blowing  up 
the  rock,  before  a  stone  was  laid ;  and 
to  complete  the  building  required  aome 
resolution;  for  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  the  carelessness  of  the  car- 
penter^  when  nearly  finished.    This 
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sum  produced  onljr  a  perch  broad 
enough  for  the  mansion  to-stand  upo&; 
lor  the  rock  still  rises  immediately 
behind  it. 

Above  the  house,  the  rock  is  cut  in 
traverseiy  which  lead  up  to  the  summit 
by  one  patb»  and  down  by  another; 
and  though  one  traverse  be  just  above 
anotheri  they  are  so  happily  inter- 
fuptod  by  wood,  that  the  dUistance  ap- 
pears five  times  more  than  it' really 
is.  Here,  you  have  an  openii^ ;  herer 
a  recess ;  here,  an  area;  here,  a  magni- 
ficent mass  of  native  rock.  The  na- 
tural impediments  of  the  sttoattoQ 
have,  in  the  hands  of  wealth  and 
tast^  become  its  greatest  ornaments. 
Never  did  I  see  any  thing  so  enchant 
ing !  O,  if  I  were  rich  enough  to  buy 
gunpowder,  and  employ  workmen^ 
what  a  charming  rockeiy  I  would 
make  in  Olyn  MorwynnioD  1 

VOL.  ni,  a  » 
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t^pm*  Svdiy  0f»  "ms  eqgagfi^  at 
cards,  at  chess,  or  in  conyerwUfn* 
t&A:i,  beU§v«  fsy  mtiW^  wm  not 

dfPkibaNi;  m^  liM^  hit*  and  MiuiQfl 
nomtf  fvitfii  MfstMiog.  to.4)w  44ln«M 

till  ftf«it]Mai»n'iyi#  lMii:M«n9l49wis 

of  tbe.  iQQpi,::  I^  tJiK«  perv»i  Afit 

gwltkffl»n  who  iiat  oesU  ittft  •&  diivMfc 
tfnd  a.ttUf  elegutf  Komao:  nwil^  aA-iBH 
tunalingi  cauattsumott,  md  «  imK 

iiO!.resoiliii»iibuft-.'«n  Aont^iB^tini ;  fill 

« 


I' 


i  ff(Icaim0titeU>wh0t-tonlikei»ftfaat 
young  woitaMi*^'  Mi4  M«i*  Ouiedale : 
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M  theie  18  aoHielfat^g  uocommoiily 
stcaage  mbeat  her/'  My  Ameya^yaiited 
to  go  with  her  through:Mr«  jydnvfjghtli 
gKonndfti  yea  knamr;  but  jihe  ii  a 
thoH^kdettf  oUld««««By  tfrnig  ftr  (#» 
emi  UDM8eoieat«^I  aai  sue  I  ihotttd 
aet^peneit  Miy*lUEig  of  tke  fciiMl/'i-!  < 

The  tall  lady,  who,  as  1  altoi^MiBi 
Aindttrttoodi  was  4iie  widow^'^  «t  'ge- 
iieialri«ffi€'erv  said;  ^<  X  4ioiM<  «hkik 
yoii  ri9Di|U  hbt  trubt  a  yom^  gifl  IM 
Miss  Oiii^dde  with  any  la^  mh^  tMi 
a totlal  stxangor i  but  I  amof  ofMtKk 
that  yiou  «ould  kaveoo  o4^er  <A)$tbMl 
to  this'  la^  thoBtn  Imrfodng  a:  sttMigwif 
t«  <aO|  des^'mafamt  a  yomig  ii^bttuoi 
iidmg  abdul  tD>sed  MachKAiaiid  fia» 
tMk,  with  BotMBg  b«ilt  ft  servant*  aad 
a  portmanteau !  Only  think  oil  liMll 
How  very  singular !*•  ..  .; 

<«  it  is  siflgolaiv  indeed^^^  (Mtd^  Mrs* 
irenerai  Edendale,   «<  aiMJ^  ds'  fai  as 
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iidateB  to  /Cuatom, .  it  is  improper ;  .but 
it  is  not  a  circiuDstaoce  that  beqieaks 
tf  stispicious  character." 

**  Why,  even  Mr.  Nidsdale,  here; 
who  mt  next  to  her,  aU  the  time  d 
dinner,  and  aflker  dinner,  formed  so 
bad  an  opinion  of  h  w,  Aai  he  would 
QOt  trust  his:8oni  with  hes.^*^ 

«  Fsrdon  me/'  said  Mr.  Nidsdale  j 
I  was  ifot  aftaid  of  the  lady's  condnct^ 
blit  hte  beauty.  I  would  lay  my  life 
«he  is  a  young  woman  of  good  ehai- 
nbbbr  and  connections*}  but  she  is 
gMHch  too  handsome  for  the  safety  of  a 
yav$  nan  of  two»aiid«twenty." 
:  .^*  If  she  w&e,  a  young  woman  ci 
good  character  and  connections,  why 
Boed  she  have  been  so  guarded  in  her 
MBwers,  when  I  asked  her  so  many 
questions?" 

.    •<  I  am  a£md%''  said  Mrs.  Edeadak, 
f*  if  yoti  had  asked   me    so   many 
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questions,  I  should  have  been  still  less 
communicative  than  she  was.  I 
watched  her  attentively  while  you 
iwere  talking  with  her,  and  there  was 
a  modest  dignity  in  her  countenance 
and  manner,  equally  distant  from  pride, 
vulgarity,  and  levity.  I  Jiave  Jived 
much  in  the  world,  and  I  never  saw 
misconduct  assume  such  a  garb  as 
that'? 

"  No,'*  said  Mr.  Nidsdale,  "  if  vice 
*or  meanness  had  ^presumed  to  intrude 
upon  virtue  and  respectability,  it  would 
have  sheltered  itself  wiliiin  the  rules. 
It  would  not  have  appeared  in  a  form 
which  exposed  it  to  en^piiring  eyes 
and  inquisitive  tongues/' 

«*  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Edendal^, 
<«thatl  am  much  interested  in  ^ the 
.young  lady.  I  am  afraid  we  havie 
frightened  her  away.    I  meant  to  hany 
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asked  her  to  take  her  tea  with  ine, 
if  she.  hud  bete  in  the  foom.*' 
i  ^  Mi0fc  Ousedale.  ibaa  oame  nummg 
Aj^;;:^f  Mamma  I  mAnoMl  I  have  found 
out  who  the  young  h^jr  is  I  Baiker 
^d  she  would  ikid  it  out  for  ine; 
]for  she .  would  set  outf  James  to  work, 
and. I  kno^  James  can  refiiae  her 
Jiothii^ }  and  so  James  said  he  woidd 
fish  it  out  of  the  kdy's  man ;  but  the 
niaii'  requirad  M  fidliiig  at  all,  but 
fold  wwy  thing  in  a.  moment  And 
.the  lady  k  edT  one  of  ihe  veiy  ddcst 
aild  gnmddst  faofdKea  in  North^^  Walea ; 
and  Lady  Latimer  is  her  owft  cottrin ; 
and  she  hat  been  staying  with  Laidf 
Latimer,  in  London^  and  now  she  is 
gsji^  to  mdet  her  at  Harrogate ;  and 
so  you  might  aa  wcfl  have  let  me  have 
gode  with  her  into  Mr.  Aikwi^(hf  s 
•gfotinds«'' 

**  WeD^  my  dear^''  said  the  mother, 


**  ftnd  80  I  shdUldi  ^  I  had  known  aH 
this  before ;  but  what  cdtild  I  thudi  of 
« '  y^lfflg  dt^tura  thftt  h^bS  ribitting 
ekoM  4b«  cddfttty  foy  herself?" 
-   ^If  the  «*^  ftittiiitig  obottt  tli^ 

4hTmty  bi^  hm^,  tha  wad  my^a'imtd 

'ddg )  ilie  oMOd  not  hiM«  bit  ine.'  And 
I  should  have  got  bcquidM^  With 
%«r)  oad  'jpethape  Ijhe  «iight  lilave 
bimeA  m  ^ilit6  No/ih^Wdtecl,  lUM 
^liM'ted  iah  9tio#don  add  fUnlitfttdil^ 
aikd  dl  tIte'tiMftitttainfl !  iBut  you-  alWityft 

'<  Well,  hush,  my  dear.  How  UMIL 
I  teQi'^Kt  the  yamg  yay  \k^  a 
J^tcj^•  MqttaitiUilGe  £ar ;  Ml»  •  <]»tli(j> 
dale^  9it4iu  tfidd  &  -  be  ieff  d^'fb 
het  whM-  yeu  have  Ah  tf^portttfiR^. 
Wii"^IMai'%e  al  Han*6|g«fte  befdr^'fli^ 
Ibasbtt  ill  ever,  afid  theioi  ybU  w6]  be 
dldl  ite^fttaintaikce,  yoft  know,  atid  yda 
eiA  Aft  he»  to  Visit  yoik  at  Tttk.    Go 
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up  stairs  to  Barker  noW|  and  finish 
your  trimming." 

The  young  lady  left  the  room ;  the 
gentleman  returned  to  the  card-table ; 
the  rubber  was  resumed }  and  I  mingled 
with  the  company  as  they  went  in  to 
supper,  without  its  bdng  observed 
where  I  cai&e  from. 

At  supper,  the  yoimger  gentleman 
conversed  with  me  with  rather  naoie 
reserve  than  at  dinner,  and  the  elder 
with  rather  less.  Nothing  passed 
worthy  of  observation,  and  I  retired 
learJy. 

;  In  the  morning,  when  I  entered  the 
hrraVfin^ioom,  I  found  a  small  table 
placed  for  me,  near  the  4oor.  I  was 
.going  to  seat  myself,  when  Mrs.  Eden- 
4ale  came  to  m^,  and  saii^  smiling, 
**  I  do  not  likt  that  solitary,  unsociable 
cofiee-cup  of  youfs.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  b^ve  it  placed  on  my  tabl^  and 
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do  me  the  favour  to  take  your  break- 
fast  there  ?" 

I  thanked  ,the  lady  very  cordially, 
and  acc€|)ted  her  o£br  with  gratitude. 
I  was  scarcely  seated  when  Mrs.  Ouise- 
dale  entered.  <<  Oh,"  said  fshe  to 
Mrs.  Edendale,  ^\  you  are  4)eforeband 
with  me,  I  see  :  I  thought  to  have 
asked  the  young  lady  to  breakfast  with 
us."  Then,  addressing  herself  to  me, 
she  added,  **  You  have  quite  won  the 
heart  of  my  Amelia,  ma'am ;  she  has 
been  scolding  me  ever  since  yesterday, 
heoause  I  would  not  give  you  the 
trouble  of  taking  her  into  Mr.  Aik- 
Wright's  grounds."  I  answetK^  with 
some  slight  civility,  and  she  left  me  to 
my  kind  new  friend. 

Mrs.  Edendale  and  I*  understood 
eadi  other  by  instinct.^  We  spoke 
without  reserve,  and  we  foAnd  our  sen- 
itiments  the  stune.    We  had  discovered 
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ttet  we  were  fbrtned  to  be  friends  be- 
fore we  knew  that  the  same  TaetaKy 
hid  made  her  and  myHif»  itewife  and 
ihedattgfater  of  aa  officM,  hue  a  Kndow, 
tlie  oflier  ita^  orphan* 

Bef<»re  I  quitted  Mis.  Kdmidrfe, 
«« Wm  you  permit  me/'  said  I,  «<  to  ask 
you  a  queMaoD,  which  ay  youth  and 
iiiex|><irimce  do  not  allow  me  to  decide 
for  myself?" 

"  Certaiidy ;  a^k  whatever  you 
please/' 

^<  Do  you  tea^ne  theK  could  be 
^eater  dangw  w  ioqirapriety  in  a 
young  girl's  assodatit^  with  a  stranger 
iff  my  appearance,  thaitt  with  her  aio* 
tihelfs  maidy* 

<<  You  heard  our- eoniMrsation  attbt 
i^d-table  last  night,  perhi^s?"' 

^  I  did}  Itaifc  1  did  not  go  to  tlie 
con^i^ersatioii ;  it  eMie  to  me }  and 
^Mfs.  Ods^ale's   maternal   dtso^etion 


119^  licit  raisisd  ill  11^  b)»iiiidri^  M  iMiti^ 
iiig  het  dflit^ter  tWite  Mfftt  iiiC6lSW< 
Cattipmy  of  a  n&tvkxit.  UitW  ikke  bOi 
improVfed  lit  silch  cOmpmymU  ieiA  1^ 
her  b6iii^  so  well  ac^[tiAifitJsd  ^wUh  ^ 
n^ctetB  of  tb6  Wd/'  i" 

•^  I  dd  not  kitoW  Wheth**"  ttiy  jwte* 
and  experience  r6hde^  ttie  capable!  dt 
giving  i,  direct  answer  to  ytmt  qttes-' 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  I  discard  aB 
compatjsdn ;  I  i^dvAd  hsvt  na^itkg  t# 
d6  with  th6  maid.  In  the  secifilllii 
plac6,  seeing  ydu;  and  judging  of  you 
as  I  did,  if  1  had  been  a  young  gkf,  1 
should  have  flown  to  fnett  you ;  andt 
sobered  as  I  am  by  time,  I  was  deteN 
mined,  not  to  oflfer  you  my  protectiofi 
6T  countenance,  or  any  thing  that 
might  be  termed  dJiapefbnerie,  fat  I 
saw  you  wanted  thefll  not,  bnt,  to  gra- 
tify myself  by  becoming  acqtminted 
with   you.     I    observed   a  ^lignified 

G  6 
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^t— difiQwand  composure  in  your  wMt^ 
aen  on  a  receptum  that  was  not  kind, 
or,  periuipt»  strictly  well  brecL  I  ob* 
served  that  you  felt  your  own  we^^^ 
thou|^  others  were  not  properly  sen- 
sible of  it }  and  in  the  hope  that  you 
were  come  to  make  some  stay,  I  marked 
you  for  my  own.  But  I  believe  that 
custom  has  drawn  a  kind  of  magic 
tcirde  round  young  iadies,  that  narrow 
minds  could  not  suffer  them  to  over* 
kap,  and  that  more  enlarged  ones 
would  not  wish  them  to  pass  without 
some  particular  inducement'' 

I  left  Matlock  soon  after  bseakfas^ 
Mrs.£dendale  and  Mrs.  and  MissOuse- 
dale  accompanying  me  to  the  door^ 
where  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  all  three 
wishing(I  believe  very  sincerely,  though 
from  different  matives)  that  we  might 
vmeet  ^ain. 


% 


f 
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"The  country  between  Matlock  and 
Buxton  is  a:  succesfiicm  of  hilly  ^mooifsb 
which  have  less  grandeur  than  moun- 
tains, and  '  less  beauty  than  i^ains. 
Dwellings    are  scattered  over  them, 
and  each  is  marked  by  a  small  in- 
closure  and  a  ifew  trees.    The  warm 
waters  of  Buxton  spring  out  of  a  hol- 
low, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  such 
hills.     Buxton  is   the  drain ;  of  the 
country ;  from  its  situation  it  is  much 
subject  to  rain.    The  clouds  assemble 
en  the  hills,  and  down  they  plunge 
into  the  bason.    The  country  people 
ibretel  the  weather  by  a  particular  hill 
called  >  the  Grin,  saying,  <*  Ittle  rene 
t'dey;  it  leuks  fow  upo'  rth'  Grin.'' 
A  Dwbyshire  man,  I  find,  does  not 
like  the  trouble  of  pronouncing  words, 
and  therefore  shortens  them  as  much 
asiie  cao.  t 
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I  mixed  with  iM  e^mpmy  at  Bax- 
tdii,  httvirig  a  piii^tte  foofn  flt  an  hotd. 
'  At  Bnxton  tbe  conipany  live  and 
dance  in  fine  houiied  buit  in  die  Ibm 
of  a  crescent,  horses  ^e  ill  palaces 
built  in  the  form  6i  a  circle.  Mod  mea 
ride  on  horseback  (Sheltered  troA  the 
weather. 

A  deep  rocky  glen,  Mar  Btntan, 
reminded  me  of  nfy  own  ^MiHry.  It 
h  called  the  Lover's  Lesq>;  not  that 
skny  lover  ever  did  leap  there;  but 
because,  I  suppose,  any  lover  mighc 
Jeap  thejre,  if  he  chose  it* 

Near  Buxton  I  crawled  into  a  6avera 
tianfed  Poole's  Hole,  which  soon  be- 
comes loAy.  Appareilt  icicles  hang 
from  the  roof  and, sides;  and  real 
water,  which  makes  walking  veiy  sl^ 
pery  and  dangerous,  runs,  and  some- 
times stagnates  at  the  bottom.  Huge 
masses  of  pellucid  congelations  appear 
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all  araofid  ^  you  i9$ik  midtfr,  ww^  and 
by  the-side  of  tbem }  and  yoa  teay 
&My  iiimn  orgM»  or  flitches  of  ba^ 
ooDy  if  ywi  MtL  I  vf&tib  as  fat  as 
Mary  Qiaeitk  of  Soatlandf  iiime  %»  p^ 
ndlNrtey  -wbiob^  I  thinks  is  hr  enoikgk 
ito  any  otie  tiMt  chMi^es  td  ^  badif- 

Oti  my  way  W  l^dieM  I  turned 
^own  a  kne  on  my  rigkt  hand,  to  9ife  ^ 
rocky  glan,  daepa  and  more  rotnantio 
than  the  Lov^r^s  Leapi  I«  is  called 
Chae  Ton  ami  m  ^d  to  be  369  feet  in 
depth;  Perhi^  the  ntiiDbM  k  to# 
liemarkable  to  b^  correct  y  Uit,  har- 
ing  deaeeaidad  into  the  gl^ft  bf  fit^ 
cut  in  the  raek,  the  height  of  lAie 
perpendicular  watts  c£  rock  i#  fitupen- 
doiiiy  and  the  iateridixfwe  of  iraod  ia 
beautiiuL  -f**  . 

At  Castleion  I  explwed  ano^i^r  ca- 
vem^    I%ie  arched  entrtmce^iaU  of 
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this  mansion  of  nature's  handy-work  is 
most  magnificent}  and  with  this,  in 
my  opinion^  the  grand  spectacle  closes. 
To  arrive  at  a  place  whei:e  rock  above, 
and  water  below,  almost  meet ;  to  be  fer- 
ried over  the  water  reclining  in  a  boat } 
to  be  surprised  with  a  number  of  lights 
on  one  hand,  and  a  number  of  infernal 
choristers  on  the  other^  is  undoubtedly 
curious  ;   and  I  didf   and   saw,  md 
heard  these  things,  because  I  was  in- 
formed it  was  the  custom ;  but  I  find 
that  I  have  a  greater  taste  lor  such  of 
the  works    of  nature  as  are    above 
ground,  than  for  those  bdow.    I  could 
see  the  oaks  of  Keddleston  and  ibt 
Botks  of  Matlock  every*  day,  with  plea, 
wre ;  but  I  never  wish  to  enter  the 
caverns  at  Buxton  and  at  Castleton 
again. 

I  hcye  this  letter  will  be  some  re- 
jCom|ience  to  my  dear  Oy9im$  for  iiis 


s. 
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indulgence  of  my  wish  to  see  the 
world :  but  there  are  a  hundred  other 
particulars  to  be  relatedt  when  we 
oneet,  by 

Your 

DoBOXHy  Fsv&osBt 
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LETTER  XXXL 


rO   MI88  TREGARNOG* 

At  Sheffield,  nothing  rises  above  mid- 
dling, except  the  new  town-hall ;  but 
^veiy  thing  rises  out  of  smoke.  I^ef* 
field  is  situated  at  the  bottom  oi  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills;  and,  were  those 
hilb  green,  and  could  the  whde  be 
seen  through  a  dear  atmosphere,  it 
would  be  very  beautiful :  but  the  hills 
are  brown,  the  buildings  are  blade,  and 
they  appear  but  partially,  because  they 
are  envdoped  in  floating  partides  of 
jooL 


Bwnaley  is  difttiig^giiiahed.  by  the  a|K 
peUatJon  ol  Black ;  so  no  mtoe  need 
be  Bitd  o£  hf  except  that  it  ia. touch 
poorer  than  Sheffield,  and.  Ms  Made 
iqpoa  a  sottUer  scal^^  Mid  of  a  tbino^ 
texture. 

BebKeen  Wak^eld  and  Ldeds  one 
pspfBin  dose  to  the  prodigiods  miiies 
oficoal  that.  Ikaire  djed  evtiry  tt^mi  in 
ttt^.vidnit7« 

Leeds  is  greatly  supenor  (o  .iShef- 
fidd  and  Bamalej  in  every  thing; 
smoke  itself  not  excepted.  When  4mt 
lodks  down  upon  Leeds  frota  the  risutg 
ground  wfaidi  first  presents  it  to  our 
vieWf  one  is  astoiuahed  at  the  vast 
vokmaes  of  smoke  tlmmii'  up  by  diffm^ 
ent  steam-engines  and  manu£Mto#iM. 
Leeds  is  announced,  moreover,  by 
meetiag  and  passing  five  hundred  wag- 
gons and  carts.  One  appraachea  the 
town  by  a  village   calkd  Houaslet, 
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from  which  eveiy  idea  of  a  village  is 
lianished  by  merchanto'  houses  and 
warehouses,  workshqps,  and  woifcmen'i 
clwdliagB*  It  is  little  less  popnloiis 
than  Leeds  itself,  and  much  moie 
smoky. 

My  dear  Winifred,  1  consider  my- 
self under  great  obligation  to  people 
who'subinit  to  be  buried  alive»  that  I 
may  have  a  good  fire}  or  to  breathe 
iire  and  smoke,  that  I  may  have  a 
JQiife^  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  doth 
habit :  for  I  do  beliexe  that»  rather 
than  submit  to  these  ithings  myself,  I 
shduld  warm  mysdf  irom  the  .turi>e- 
ries,  and  clothe  mjrsdf  withlhe  sheqi- 
skins  of  my  progenitors,  the  ancient 
Britons. 

It  is  siMne  satisfiurtion  to  think,  that 
-persons  who  contribute  so  essentially 
^to-  my  cmnibrt  are  benefitting  thein- 
iSelves  .at  tiie  same  time.    The  .mer- 
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chants  of  LeedS)  paiticcdarly^  are  a 
▼eiy  wealthy  and  regpectable  .peojdie^: 
and  live  in  very  fine  houses* 

At  Harewood  there  is  much  ta  ad- 
mirey  aad  much-  .matter  for  reflection^ 
I  entered  the  village,  and  saw,  on  my 
light,  unifonn  rows  cf  houses,  built  of 
hewn  stone.  The  ardiitec&ife  was.  so 
elegant,  that  I  might  have  imagined 
eadi  row  a  single  palace,  if  the  sum* 
ber  of  enbrances.  bad  nM .  informed;  me 
that.it  included  awtiy  housoa;  and  if 
the  meanness  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  funuture  had  not  assured  me  that 
they  were  the  dwdKi^  of  poverty. 
1  do  not  approve  of  this*  Let  poverty 
be  as  neat  and  as  comfortable  as  you 
please,  but  let  it  reside  under  its 
'<  humble  thatcfau'' 

Be6>re  me  was  a  magnificent  in;D, 
which,  like  the  other  buildings,  pra- 
nufted  more  than  it  performed,  though 
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enter  it,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  ever 
heard  of  a  Show-house  ?  That,  I  un- 
derstand, is  the  elegant  term  givett 
to  the  mansions  of  such  noblemen  air 
have  the  goodness  to  build  houses  for 
the  public  rather  than  tiiemaehresi 
Some  of  these  peers  are  so  condesoeiid- 
ing  as  lo  shut  themselves  up  in  a  oof^ 
ner,  whfle  strangers  are  ranging  die 
state-rooms  r  others,  alas!  have  not  a 
comer  left.  The  noble  proprietor  of 
this  mansion  is  rich ;  but  I  have  heard 
of  some  who  have  built  themselves  out 
of  house  and  home ;  and  of  others  who^ 
by  the  time  thek  houses  were  fur- 
nished, had  not  a  bed  to  sleep  on.  I 
have  even  heard  of  the  noble  owner  of 
an  ancient  castle,  who  is  the  only  per* 
son  that  dare  not  show  his  face  in  i^ 
and  whose  housdceeper  has  amassed  a 
fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  by 
showing  it  to  strainers. 
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"The  ''etltrince-hdi;  ttf  HaVewood-' 
House  is  occupied  by  six  nympHs  and 
gdddes^es,  wlib  stsind  hi  nidhes,  i*efady 
to  receive  company.  Mars:  and  Nep- 
tune a()!end  the  fire-place. 

The  music-room  contains*  Europe, 
Asia;  Africa,  and  America;  in  the  four 
"cdhieirs  of  the  ceilihg,  tiesides  very 
pretty  heathens  in  diflferent  compart* 

ments;  '  ' 

•  •       • 

-  The  gallery  is  ornametit^d  •  wit!h 
iiia*hy  rapetb  Idoking-glasses,  and'fto- 
nisHed  with  carved  and  painte'd  wooden 
window-curtains.  Spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  MTinter,  appear,  all  together, 

on  the  ceiling.  ''  *  * 

*    •  ■    * 

In  tlie  dining-room^  ffaui*  elegant 
sideboards  are  in  waitifag  for  the  plate, 
and  Venus  and  Cupid  are  stationed 
6Vbr  the  fire-place. 

One  drawing-room  is^  furnished  with 

yoL.  III.  u 
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white  and  gold ; :  iaupother  with  yellow 
andailver..     ,.,  ,.„ 

The  8tate-be4  js  placed  under  a  cap 
nopji  supported  hy  ..cdunms . .of  the 
Ionic  orden  The  .^fiimiture  13  green 
and  gold.    .... 

To  avoid  repetitions^  I  shall  infbnn 
yoUf  at  oncei  that  the  furniture  of  dif- 
ferent bed^roosQ^.  ao4  dressing-room% 
is  green  and  gold,  blue  and  gold^  crim- 
son and  t  gold, :  and  green  and  gold 
^igain*  I  think  I  should  never  deep 
while  I  could  see  the  furniture!  These 
ma^piificent  apartments  are  forty  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  wide. 

A  little  beyond  Harewood-House, 
the  mansion  of  modemrluxury,  are  the 
ruins  of  Harewood-Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  ancient  lords.  What  would  I  give 
that  it  were  perfect,  and  that  its  fiiini* 
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ture  were  temauungi  that  I  might  com^ 
pare ^6  two!  ^    - 

,  J^  the  coime  of  our  reludiQg,  my 
dear  Winifred^  we  have  often  observed 
that  it  id  aecesatuy  for  a  traveller^  to 
give  the  history  of  every  pliK^e  of  note 
that  he  nfay  visit;  a  custom  wlucli 
mightt  i^haqpsi  have  been  infroduoed 
by  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable  history 
^  Venice.  To /shttw  you.  that  I  ate 
qualified  to  write  a  book '  ef  tAV^ 
(except)  indeed,  in  •  one  parCicularp 
wMdi  is»  that  I  have  not  travelled  my 
self,)  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  Hare** 
wood^Castie.  This  will  not  be  very  dif^ 
fic(dt,  as  I  have  accidentally  metij^  a 
topographical  work  that  contains  it 

Who  was  the  original,  and  therefore 
rightful  proprietor  of  the  land,  is  not 
said;  undoubtedly  some  Briton;  and 
the. ancient  Britons  were  nat  historians. 
At  tlie  time  of  the  Norman  conqotet 
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it'  was  in  the  po&sessioi^  of  three  -chief- 
tains, named  Tor,  ^rat,  and  Grim. 
Now»  as  diese  names  ar^'  suj^osedto 
be  neither  Roman  or  Saxon,  they  are, 
of  eoui^ej  proved  to-  be  Danish ;  con- 
sequently th^  three  lords  of  Harewood, 
Tor,  Sprat,  and  Grim,  were  Danes,  ft 
mattered  not  much,  to  the  vtetorious 
Nornialn,  what  was  the  country,  or 
what  thei  title,  of  the  .possesww  rf 
British  lands.  The  only  legdl  title  was 
now  the;-  swofd ;  and  this  confened 
Harewood  on  an  offieei  ealled  Robert 
de-Romeb\ 

-  Harewood  seems  feted  to  have  been 
transferred  iiito  d^B^ent  families '^7 
marriage  j  for,  in  a  long  line  vf  descent, 
there  appear  about  two  heiresses  for 
one  nude  heir.  :         ': 

In  the  reign  :of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Harewood  had  descended  to  that  up* 
right  and  magnannnous  judge,  WiJ^ 
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Gascoign^»  who  committed  Prince  Hal 
to  prison  for  having  given  him  a  box 
on  the  ear*  Thii  great  onan .  now  re- 
poses in  Hare  woodnGhatciuv 
.  In  the  ^eranfeenth  century,- .  I  find 
Harewood  in  tibepasseseuQii  4>f  Sir  John 
Cutler,  who  reduced. )the  Castle  to  a 
riun,  because  he;  thought  the  timber 
might'  he  useful  for.  other  purposes* 

I  might,,  in  like  manner,  giv^  you 
thehifltoiy  of  Kiteresborough ;  for  it 
is  inimy  book  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  think 
it. would  be  quite. jnpd^t  togive  you 
the  hiatoiy  of  a  jdlao^  I  have  uot  seen, 
I  shall  confine  ihyself  to  Harewood^ 
which  I  have  seen.  /  . 

Harewood-Castle  ii^  so  ancient  that 
the  name  of  Oifi  fopader  had  been,  long 
iorgQtlen ;  add  it  w!a)|.80  spaces  that 
th^  fragments  ^  of  thgi  building  cover 
nearly  an  Kcre  ^f  jg^round.    Th^\re« 
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mains  are  now  a  grand  portal,  and  tffo 
towersy  covered  witib  ivy»  ^ 

I  eannot  renst  ithe  ^temptation  %£ 
paying  a  viait  to  JhAge  Gascoigne*^ 

I  enter  the  gnind  portal  of  the 
castle;  which  is  so  lofty  that  I  m^U 
have  etfttt^d  it  on  honeback,  and  ana 
much  tidier  horae  than  my  T«£^^  Ibe 
portcullis  is  draiwn:aip»  to  adbnit  me* 
The  great  hall  is  hung.TQuhd  vdth 
bowaand  arrows^  pikes,  leathern  jcr- 
kins,  sindsiiitA  ofiknttour^  At  either 
end.  is  a  fire-place^  where  hugci  logs  <xf 
wood  are  fauminip  across  two  brazen 
andirons.  In  the  middle  stands  a  longf 
massive,  oaken  table,  and  arAind  it 
are  placed  benches 'of  Ae  same  mar 
terial.  Tins  is  the-gpnnd  eating-room 
of  the  family}  asidiiere,  the  gentkiiisn- 
sewer  having  cai^d  the  meati  we 
each  take  aknstefrom  a  kind  of  purse 
that  hangs  at  our  girdle,  and  dine. 
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AAer  dinner  we  t&ire  to  Dame 
Gascbigne^s'  chambiei^^,  the  flcior  of 
which  id  neatly  strewed  with  rushes; 
and  here  I  take  my  needle  from  my 
purse  and  assist  in  the  embroidery, 
uj^on  ii^hich  ste  aitd  h»  maidens  are 
employed:     '^  ->  ::     ' 

Onr  bedir6omA'  aftf  ^maU  iand  dark. 
The  wallsv  are  tfaiob!,  and  thei*e  are  no 
fire-places;  Th6  beds^are  neither  large 
nor  Io%.'  The'i^^lns  are  of  diick 
#oetaki\clbth,^  ^hort  and  scanty^  istd  tite 
counterpanes  are  t)f  fiie  same  stuff.  .The 
curtains  andt;ounterpanes  of  theistate*- 
bed  are  covered' with' a  scroH  of  cmbroi* 
deiy.  The  seats  arefour-footed  stools ; 
excq>ttiiati  in  eachroomj  there  are  one 
or  two  state^hs^;^'bf  bak^^soCheah^jr 
that  n6  atteihpt'>iirsi#<^ei'm(adeiit  iniysre 
them.  'These,  M  wdl  as  the  stbols, 
have  cushions  of  silk  orvdvet,  edfdNsd 
with  needle- work  of'  silver;  and  it  is 
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the  ambition  of  Ds^me  Gascoigiie  to 
kave  more  needlerwork^in  tl^<Ca8tl^ 
at  her  4eiath>  tha^  was  left  in  it  hf  her 
mathen  /     » 

It  was  towards  evening  when  I  ar« 
rived  at  High  Harrogatet  wh^  is 
nearly  as  desolate  a  common  93  iwy 
between  Festiniog  and  Baihu  I  oode 
up  to  the  door  of  ,%yery  larger  hous^ 
not  doubting  that  it  was  the  present 
residence  of  Sir  Theodore  and  Lady 
Latimer. ,  A  very,  smart  man^  quidc  in 
his.speechy  and  rapid  m  his  fnotioaSi 
was  at  the  door;  a^  three , pthers> 
whose  business  in  ibfa  world  seemed 
only  to  look  about  them,  werr  sitting 
on  a  seat  I  disqa^iom^edi  wd,  $Midre$s- 
ing.  myself  to  •  the  J(bnner»  whom  I 
knew  by  his  man|^^  to  be  one  of  the 
waiters,  I  asked  if  I  could  be  received 
into  the  ho^se.    , 

T^hCtman  hiMStily  replied,  "  Ye% 
ma'am  j"  but  instantly  correcting  him- 
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self,  he  iMJided^  '  <<  Uptin  my  word, 
ma'am,  I  caa't.tell ;  Til  go  and  see." 

Thb.  brought  obt  the  master,  who 
looked  at  me  with  an  inquisitive  eye, 
and  wa»— very  sorry,  but  his  house  was 
quite  fuU.  I  a9ked  if  I  could  speak  to 
Sir  Theodore  Latimer.  He'  said  Sir 
Theodore  Latimer  was  not  there. 

I  had  imagined  that  there  was  only 
one  house  at  Hi§h  Harrogate  for  the 
reception  of  company ;  there  are  mord, 
and  I  had  addressed  myself  to  the 
wrong.  I  foutld  that  the  three  young 
men  on  the  seat  were  quizzing  me. 
You  will  not  understand  the  word 
quix.  It  is  the  successor  of  the  old 
bamboozle^  mentioned  by  the  Spec- 
tator; and  the  next  generation  may 
probably  find  a  successor  to  Quiz; 
for  I  do  not  think  his  right  to  a  place 
in  the  English  vocabulary  is  fully 
established.     The   gentlemen    spoke 

H  5 
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io  low  that  it  «haald  serai  they  in* 
tended  me  not  to  Hear  them:  <iMitao 
loud  that  it  seemed  they  did  not  care 
whether  I  heard  them^  or  not.    ^ 

<«  What  a  charming  girl  */'  said  one. 

"  Very  charming,  upon  xdy  soul,^* 
said  another ;  <<  but  I  don't  understand 
that  portmanteau.  A  pwtmanteau  is 
an  odd^  travelling  equipage/*  - 

<<  Very  extraordinary,  indeed !''  said 
the  third ;  ^<  and:  t^at  ^  is^  a  trav^er^ 
is  certain;  for  both  she  and  'Ralpho 
are  covered  with  dust.'* 

<<  Perhaps,"  said  the  second  gentle- 
mani  '^she  'may  be  a  traveller,  in  the 
trading  sense  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  brought/  knives,  scissors,  and  rz- 
zors  to  sell  to  the  company.  I  rather 
suspect  that  portmanteau  is  a  portable 
warehouse,  and  1^  fellow  who  -  has 
charge  of  it  i&  lier  jounieyinan." 

'^Pla^hemy!'^  cried  the  firsts  "Did 
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ycm  ever  aee'  kmves»  scissors,  amd  nu 
Eors  with  sudi  an'  air  aild  manner 
as  that?*' 

«<0;  no,"  said  the  third;  **I  take 
her  to  be  some  lady-errant,  riding 
about  in  quest  of  adventures,  with 
Ralpho,  for  her  squire.  A  portmanteau 
was  not  the  necessary  appendage  of 
a  knight;  but  it  must  be  of  a  lady; 
for  I  suppose  '  Jle  would  be  dibve 
taking^  Hnen' off  a  hedge/' 

"Don't  you  liear  her  enquire  for 
Sir  Theodore  Latimer  ?*'  said  the  second 
gentleman.  "  Upon  my  honour,  it  is 
some  didtrested  damsel,  in  search  of 
herkmght^'^  •• 

<<  Ah  V^  said  tiie  first  gentleman,  as 
I  rode  away,  ***the  heavenly  vision 
vanishes !    No  place  for  angels  herej.'^ 

I  felt  confused  at  diese  sarcasms  of 
wanton  idleness^  but  a  moment's  re? 
flection  assured  me  that  shame  ought' 

u  6 
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rather  to  find  a  place  in  the  bosoms 
of  the.  gentlemen  than  in  mine,  and  I 
galloped  away. 

,  I  soon  saw  another  large  liouse; 
but|  not  to  expose  myself  to  imper- 
tinent-  remarks  unnecessarily^  I  sent 
Jenkin  to  enquire  whether  Sir  Theo* 
dore  and  Lady  Latimer  were  there* 
My  answej:  was^  Sir  Theodore  himself^ 

"My  Dorothy!  my  deliverer!  my 
preserver  !**  said  he,  "  how  came  you 
here  ?  What  an  unexpected  pleasure ! 
Words  cannot  express  how  happy  I 
am  to  see  you  !'* 

Ah!  thought  I,  friendship  would 
not  feel  quite  so  much :  I  fear  a  little 
self-interest  is  mingled  with  it  "  How 
is  Lady  Latimer  ?"  said  I,  as  he  was 
leading  me  into  the  house^. 

"  Not  well/'  replied  Sir  Theodore. 
V  and,  between  ourselvesi  very  peevish. 
I  shall  never  manage  her  myself.    She 
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has  frightened  away  my  love  and  good 
humoiuv  •  You  must  give  her  one  of 
your  lessons." 

By  this  time  we  entered  a  private 
room,  in  which  my  cousin  was  seated  on 
a  sofa.  She  rose  to  meet  me>  and  em- 
braced me  with  great  warmth  of  affec- 
tion. How  different  from  my  reception 
in  Portman-square !  "  O,  Dorothy," 
said  she,  '*  how  kind  is  this  !  How 
good  you  are !  This  is  a  favour  I  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for.  But 
before  you  tell  me  how  it  happened, 
you  shall  take  some  refreshment." 

Here,  I  thought,  might  be  self- 
interest  too;  but  it  could  not  be,  as 
once  it  was,  all  self.  Bridget's  looks 
and  manner  showed  that  her  health 
was  amended }  and  her  words  declared 
tliat  her  mind  was  in  a  similar  state. 
After  some  time,  I  related,  to  her  and 
her  husband^  the  circumstances  of  my 
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meeting  with  Owen  Morwyn  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  of  my  journey  to 
Harrogate. 

<<  Ah  L''  said  Sir  Theodore,  '<  what 
would  I  give  that  Lady  Latimer  had 
your  temper  and  your  fortitude.  She 
has  found  the  roads  rough,  the  hills 
steep,  the  stages  long,  the  inns  noisyy 
and  she  has  been  conqilaining  at  eveiy 
step  of  the  way.**. 

"  Dorothy,'*  said  my  cousin^  "  Sir 
Theodore  does  not  do  nie  justice,,  and 
I  hope  you  will  x^onvince  him  oF  it. 
Let  him  say  all  he  can  against  me, 
and  you  shall  judge  between  us.*' 

'<  I  must  decline  the  honour  you 
intend  me,*'  replied  L  ^^f  Older  and 
wiser  persons  than  myself  are  not  qpia* 
liiied  to  judge  between  mamed  people. 
'These  matters  can  only  be  decided 
by  y ourselves*  Let  each  endeavour  to 
recollect  those  circiunstances  in  which 
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htm  or  her-Mlf  was  to  Uame,   and 
forget  the  errors  of  the  other/' 

*^  I  ^uld  do  so,"  said  Sir  Theodore, 
<<  if  I  were  to  blame ;  but  I  am  not 
I  intreat  you  to  bear  Lady  Latimer ; 
for  I  know  that  she  can  accuse  me  of 
nothmg  but  being 'wearied  with  in- 
cessant complaints." 

'**  Don't  you  remember,  Dorothy,'* 
siid^hiy  cousin^  '<  how  surprisingly 
patient  I  was  when  I  lefttowii  ?^^    ' 

*•  I  remember  it  well;*^  . 

**  Pbrdon  me  for  interrupting  you, 
Bridget,"  said  Sir  Theodore  Latimer, 
*«btJt  don't -you  remember,  Dorothy, 
how  attentive  I  was  to  Lady  Latimer ; 
how  I  endeavoured  to  sooth  and  aissist 
her?" 

/<*  I'  remember  .it-  as  well  as  the 
other." 

«>  Did  not  I  take  leaVe  of  an  elegant 
house  that  had  long  been  «iy  own," 
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said  my  cousin,  <^aiid  outof  which  I  was 
driven  by— —I  will  not  say  by  what 
■  ■  without'  a  murmur?  Waa  not  I 
afraid  that  even  a  look  should  betray 
my  id  ward  anguish  ?  Did  not  I  sum* 
mon  up  all  my  resolution,  and  more 
than  I  could  have  thought  I  possessed? 
And  did  not  you,  yourself,  confess 
that  I  could  not  have  acted  better  ?" 

"I  did.  But,  my  dear  Bridget, 
you  would  have  acted  better,  since 
that  time  if  you  had  remembered  these 
efibrts  of .  fortitude,  only  to  repeat 
them,  and  not  to  recite  them.  Of 
what  value  is. one  act  of  resolution, 
if  it  serve  only  as  a  licence  to  deviate 
from  it  ?  Instead  of  allowing  you  to 
relax,  it  should  have  urged  you  to 
persevere.  Had  you  done  so.  Sir 
Theodore  Latimer's  tenderness  would, 
probably,  have  continued  to  reward 
your  exertions." 
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<♦  Certainly/'  said  Sir  Theodore, 
<<  Gratitude,  as  well  as  tendemessi 
ivould  have  bound  me  to  Lady  Latimer  s 
but  what  could  I  d6  when  she  was 
dissatisfied  with  every  thing  ?'' 

"  I  could  scarcely  be  wrong  iri^very 
thing,  I  should  imagine/'  said  my 
cousin ;  ^^  yet  Sir  Theodore  was  never 
of  my  opinion  in  any  thing/' 
' :  "  If  I  iiiust  be  constituted  judge, 
contrary  to  reason  and  my  own 
^ishds/'  said  I,  *^gtve  me  leave  to 
sum  up  the  evidence  as  I  go  otk^  It 
is  allowed,  on  all.  sides,  that  the  con-* 
duct  of  Sir  Theodore  and  Lady  Latimer 
towards  each  other  was  highly  meri« 
torious  on  leaving  London,  attd  even 
so  far  as  Bamet ;  and  it  is  alleged  by 
Sir  Theodore,  thtit  the  peace  was 
broken  by  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
on  the .  part  of  Lady  Latiiti«dr«  Lady 
Latimer,  what  have  you' to  say  to 
tliis?" 
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.  ^  I^say;"  xieplied  my  cpaun,  "  that 
my  sidferiDgB  from  weakness  and  fa; 
tigue  were  more  than  I  could  bear ; 
and  I  ask^  to  whon»  could  I  comma* 
nicate  tny  feelings  >  but  my  bus* 
band^^^? 

^  And  I  bejg  leave  to  iimswer, V  said 
Sif  Hi^odc^e^  <«  that  when  tibe  husband 
had  heard  them  oi)ce,  and  said*  ^  Can 
I  assist'  yOQ  ?  or.  Can  I  relieve  yon  ? 
twice ;  and  se^d,  *I  am  extremely  sorfy 
for  *y<Mi  •  tiu^e^  ^m6s  ;  and  said,  *  I 
am  distressed  that  I  can  do  nothing 
tO'  sem  you'  r-— « he  ought  to  have 
beeti  exempted  from  hearing  any 
more," 

^^'  While  Sir  Theodore  Latimer 
showed  isome  coinpassibn  for  ae;  and 
ccH^dded  irith  me/'  said  Bridget,  *^  it 
supported  me  under  pain,  fmd  wea* 
riness^  and  enabled  me  to  bear  them 
with  tolerable  composure ;  but,  when 
he  became  irritated,  distress  of  mind 
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wa&  added  to  tkat  of  body,  and  both 
together  were  insupportable/' 

"ilnsupportabte;  indeed/'  rejdin^d 
Sir  Theodore.  ''I  should,  ttfosrt  as- 
surecyy,  have  made  my  escape  from 
them,  if  I  had  not  been  confined  in 
the  same  carriage  with  yoitt^  lady&hip/^ 

"Now,  hear  your •  judge,'^*  said  I. 
"  It  IS.  my  ^iifion  &at  yoo,  Lady 
Liitimer,  had  unavoidable  trause^  of 
eomplaint;  but  that  you  sliouldfaave 
made  it  ass  little  troublesomeaa  possible 
to  your  husband,  which  yw'hwe  not 
done.  And  that  you.  Sir  Theodore 
Latimer,  being  surfeited  with  com- 
plaints, have  forgotten  that  your  wife 
is,  at  present,  weak,  both  in  body  and 
mind:  that  having  formerly  exerted 
yourself  to  bear  more  than  enough, 
you  are  now  tired  of  exertion,  and  j 

will  not  bear  what  a  miuried   man 
ought  to  h^ar,  with  complacency  and 
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eompa3si6o,  from  a; being  more  feeble 
than  him9^',  more  Quaeeptttde  of  pain 
^i|d  iaconvenienqe,  a^d  Ipoking  up  to 
liim  for  support."   .         . 
S^r  Theodore    Latimo:   shook    his 

« 

head  i  'called  me  an.  invincible  little 
witch}  and  said  he  wa^;  afraid  he 
$]|^ottld  neyer.  Jiave  me  ,90  .well  as  he 
had  dope  4  my  coifsin  Bbpok  my  hand, 
aad  .protested  she  loved  m^  ten  times 
better  than  ever  sh^e  did  in  her  life; 
th0  supper*bell  rangi;  SiK  Theodore 
pviii  biis  lady's ;  arm  Witfa^  his  3  and 
I  Allowed  them  into  th^  puUic-rcxMn. 
.  My  astonishment  on  entering  a 
roopi  where  nearly  a  hundred  well- 
dressed  pe^soQs  were  sitting  down  to 
tablcy  and  almost  an  equal  number  of 
servants  were  standing  in  readinesfi  to 
wait  upon  them,  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
I  felt  something  like  awej  which  was 
only  dissipated  by  reflecting  that  Do- 
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rothyPenifese  would  pass  unnotn^d 
in  Siich  aif  assemWy.      '  -    / 

At  firstj  eating  employed  eveiy 
mbtathi  and,  "May  I  help  you ?**  and, 
*«  May  ^  troabfe  yduy ^  Y^ere*  -the  piin. 
cipal  s^ei^es^ifiat' issaed  from  any.'   ^ 

Whe<v  tiie  cloth  vraar  drawn,  the 
company  repaid  themsdlves  for  their 
silenc9>  and  the  conv^sation  ^became 
imiversal.  ^ At  least  ^hatf^Ke  ladies 
werd  speaking  at  the  Same  tinie,'  and 
the  whole  ikiUss  wa^  in  such  a  state  cff 
fermentation,  'that  it  'was-  not  easy^to 
separt^te'  its  parts.'  I-  tholigbt  '6f  the 
itrhnHifble^  AtHty,  arid  found  he  tli^ 
riglit4n'h*^it%'that  '       '•; 

''  It  took  a  good  deal  of  judgment  in  skhnining 

The  polite  conversation  of  sensible  wometf."^ 

« 

All  that  I  could  be  certain  of  was, 
that  Charles  Kemble  was  a  most  de- 
lightful actor,  his  attitudes  were  so 
graceful,  and  his  dress  was  so  elegant  j 
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thai;  ,^^.;  High-Street  at  (^ekeoham 
was  the  fashionable  ^^^ji^Kid  it  took 
oni^  t;sro  hours  to  wal)c  from  t^  tep  to 
the  .bottooiy  (.qie  >  waa ,  so  pcirpetuaUy 
jltopping  to  spi^to  one'^  ^^^ds ;  ^  that 

it  w^;  frr  y^iy  .duurnungo 
but  It  wa9  ezqessively  4fflagreMble, 
l^capse  '  tl^Q  gentl^sn^n. ,  were  .  alyraya 
standing  a(  the  .ipioughi;  nts^fing  their 
remarks  y  and  t|iat  t^e  private  parties 
at  Bath  w^e  so  frequent^  and  so  plea* 
sant^  that  nobo4y  went  to  the  rooms. 

Farewelly  my  dear  Winifred.  When 
I  have  improved  my  mind  by  attending 
to  such;  polite:  conversation,  I  hope  my 
letters  will  be  more  elegant  and  eater* 
taining  than  those  you  have  hitherto 
reii^eived  from 

Your 

DOBOTHY  PENBOSBf 


« 
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•  Harrogate* 


MY  DEAR  WINIFRED,      ,      ,      j, 


•        f 


The  hopes  of  acquinng  know)«dge» 
"With  which  I  concluded  my  last  letteri^ 
were  not  without  fpundation  ;  ^d  fp 
these  ai*e  added,  the  discpv^iy  of  Ji  i^ew 
art»  that  not  only  enables  mankind 
to  become  leapied^  but  to  retain  the 
knowledge  they  have  already  acquired, 
A  very  bftautiful  young  woman,  who 
was  sitting  oppoate  to  me  last  mght, 
was  talking  to  a  gentleman  of  Mnemo- 
nics*  I  had  never  heard  the  word, 
^d  I  listened  with  great  attention. 
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I  found  that  mnemonics  was  a  ine« 
chanical  art  of  memory,  by  wliich  a 
person  might  learn  Latin  in  six  weeks, 
or  repeat  i$ve  hundred  lines  of  the 
Hiad  in  a  fortnight.  The  young  lady 
said  it  was  a  most  wonderful  discovery* ; 
that  the  philoso^fer  who  had  found  it 
out  was  extremely  clever  {  and  that  he 
had  explained  the  whole  of  the  system 
to  her;  though  she  candidly  oi^*ned 
she  did  not  quite  comprehend  it  yet. 

She  said,   "  You  must  fancy  yourself 

• 

in  a  certain  room,  and  exclude  all 
other -objects  from  your  thoughts/* 

Here  I  ventured  to  interrupt  the 
lady,  by  asking,  with  great  modesty, 
wliethfer  we  were  bound  to  believe 
what  we  knew  to  be  false  ?  and  whether 
our  thoughts  were  subject  to  our  will  ? 
"  She  replied,  with  a  decisive  air, 
**  That  is  the  way  ;**  and  the  gentler 
man  who  s^t  next  to  her,  and  tvho 
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«eeine4  to  admire  her  very  much,  con- 
firmed  it  by  saying,  «  Exactly-" 

The  lady  then  proceeded:  <<You 
must  imagine  this  rqom.  full  oi  squares* 
an4  to  each  of  these  squares  ^ou  must 
affix  some  particular  idea}  and  that 
nfiU  always  bring  to  your  remembrance 
fiome  particular  thing." 

Here  I  could  not  help  saying  that  I 
did  n9t  :qomprehend  why  I  should  n(M; 
as  soon  recal  a  particular  thing,  to .  my 
femembrance  by  an  idea  that  had  been 
associated  with  it  from  my  infancy,  as 
by  some  new  idea,  which  might  have  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  it?  vdiy^it 
should  act  be  as  easy  to  remember  a 
thing  by  its  old  dengbation,  as  by  a 
new  one,  that  was  to  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  old? 

'  Hbre,  the  lady  aad  g^ntleniait  gave 
each  other  a  momenCary/loi^k,  dxpre»- 
five  of  contetopt  for  ofty  igftorapcfe.    I 

VOL*  III.  I 


Vyo     vm  wfit^  iiaimi^AtNS&ft. 


tr»  not' 4is(»iiiiii^d' (by^'j^  berf  ^iraiit 
on*     ' 

<<  I  cannot  do  jtMtiM  dd  yoor  system," 
Mid  I,  ^^  because,  «i6  -^tt  ing^^miiaPQijr 
acknowledge^ '  yon^f^^e  Yi6p  yet  'lAaife 
yourself  perfect  mt&tf^K  §f^^^  4aii, 
therefore  ':<3a«Hiot ' ' follff  tleScHbe  ^  'it' : 
but  it  appears  to  nris'^  lliiat  ^  your  jrfii- 
losopher  deserve*  a  pl«€^by  that  pro- 
jector of*  Swifts  who»  harving*  'disbtfVened 
tteit  words  were  only  tbe  t«|«t«8entr 
atrves  of  things,  pressed  that  each 
person  should  carry  about  widi  him 
those  particular  things  he  intended  to 
converse  upon,  to  save  himself  the 
pain  of  opening  his  Hps.  One  phi- 
losopher fifiibstituted  things  far  words, 
to  :8ave  the  trouble  of  talking;  the 
other  substitutes  words  for  ideafi»  4D 
wve  the  trouble  of  thinkii^.  .  I  ebould 
^niy  be- afraid  diat  it  would  take-'ife 
inucbrtrouUe^  -  by^the  new^metkedy'to 
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I' 


to  stora  the  rmui4  w^^  mo^  4K  kf 
by  the  ol4  woi4d  htve  funpd^hcil  if 
with  ideas*''    ; :  i 

The  ladj:  assured  mfi  «hail(  it  iwas 
quite  the  jeverae  i  for  thttt  wnataoiiMt 
was  a  very  short  wi^  to  learn,  efeigr 
thing;  and  the  gentleoMui  who  sat 
next  to  her,  and  who  seemed  t»  ad^ 
mire  her  very  much,  said  that  she  had 
made  it  oat  clearly. 

My  dear  Winifred,  I  am  ashanied  mS 
my  own  ignorance.  In  Merionlitht 
shire,  I. talked  of  dress  aodineedtof 
work  with  one,  of  pastry  and  confec- 
tionary .with  another,  of  poetry  aii4 
plays  with.a  third,  and  o£  history  and 
geography,  with  a  fourth.  '/Ah !''  said 
my  kind,  partial  grandmother  *'  my 
I>Drakhy  knows  every  tiiiQg!'^  I  am 
just  arrived  atsuch  a  pitch  of  iirisdom  as 
to  be  convinced ithat  I  knownothii^l 

Dress  here  differs  greatly  from  dress 

I  S 


in  Merionethshire,  which  mnrt  be  ex- 

pected,  as  it  is  here  continually  difler- 

ing  from  itself:  pastry  and  confection- 

ary  are  pn^d  up  to  twice  their  natsnl 

bulk,  by  a  chemical  prepMtition  that 

perf<xrms  the  office  of  butter  Mid  ^gs 

in  a  more  powerful  manner  than  butp 

ter  and  eggs  can,  and  has  no  bad 

quality  whatsoever,  that  I  know  o^ 

except  being  a  little  unwholeawnc} 

and  I  am  obliged  to  be  silent  when 

books  are  the   topic,  or  betray  my 

want  of  information.  Shakspeare,  Pope, 

Swift,  and  Goldsmith  are  all  gone  by : 

Bapin,  Robertson,  Cook,  and  Bruce  are 

not  known  to  have  existed :  fielding, 

Smellet,  Richardson,  and  Dr.  Mooe 

are  never  named.    If  you  have  not 

read  Lord  Such-a-one's  new  poem,  or 

Mrs.  What^'ye^l-if  8n«w  novel,  you 

miffht  as  wdl  pretend  to   speak  of 
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bookSf  if  you  had  been  bom  deaf  and 
blind* 

I  am  beginning  to  distinguish  some 
of  the  individuals  of  which  this  great 
fkmily  is  composed. 

At  the  top  of  the  table  sits  Mr.  Bet* 
terley,  a  clergyman,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  handsome,  with 
a  sensible  countenance,  a  pleasant 
^ile,  and  his  hair  frostied  over  with 
powder,  like  grass  in  a  rimy  morning. 
The  understanding  and  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Betteiley  are  excellent,  and  his 
manners  are  poiite,  though  firm.  Here 
this  gentleman  holds  his  little  dourt« 
Happy  is  the  lady  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself;  and,  so  desirous  are 
the  other  ladies  to  share  this  happiness, 
that  two  or  three  reply  to  every  thing 
he  says.  1  should  have  informed  yoiii 
that  Mr.  Betteriey's  circle  consists 
chiefly  of  ladies,  and  that  ladies  out-* 

I  3 


taimhet'^ltB'  gentletnen  in  tiie  pfopor- 
tion  of  three  to  one  through  the  whole 

room. 

*  One  of  the  ftrsil  f emuIeK  in  otir  so- 
ciety is  Mrs.Leadeileyi  Thi«  lady  is 
dso  about  thirty.  '  She  ifi  taD,  and 
rMber  large,  but'  ««^tt^ba)»ed.  Her 
eyes  an^anmiaited  j  4ier  te^^are  fine ; 
her  features  are* 'extr^ttvely 'handsome^ 
ud^her  inotiom  uncdmiiioidfy  ^uide. 
Mffk  Lead^leyis  the  widow  of  a  gen^ 

tieman  off'largeforttin^ 
<  Ini  the  shadow^  of  Mr^i^  Ltkderley's 
pcfton  meikB  Mrsi'  HimkiSey;  a  widow, 
!&»(  het  fKlend^  bMtii  sotneffejhkg  older. 
Itliiiik  I  cam  best"  describe  this  lady 
b}ir  negatrfte.  •  She  is  ii«^^  taH  or 
short,  stout  ^r  slender, 'handsome  or 
fffaihi^  pleasing' or  disagreeable^  aen* 
ffUte  or^-^u^  idind  inyiAegatives  wffl 
earry  me*  i»o>  furU^v  but  ^  conrcr* 
^Mtoii  that  i  hi{^ntd  to  bear  last 
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» 

lught,  between  thes^  three  jpe»»pn&  and 
a  very  fiae  geptleman,  catted  ColoQd 
j^Qoothetley,  may  give  yav  a  better 
idea  of  them,  thaa  ai;^  thii^  I  coi^d 
My. 

In  this  crowded  room^  wheype  90  many 
peqple  are  qieaking  a(  the  same  time^ 
^ery  one  is  at  Vbea^ty^  to  listen  a3  h^ 
pl^98es»  and  no  one  is  afraid  of  beiqg 
gv^heard.  I  was  fortuna^  enough  to 
bA  near  Mrs.  Leaderley.  when  she  waji 
fffipng  her  fri^GM(s  an  aocurat^  descii|h 
^on  di  h^f  being  presepted  at  court. 
IJIThatan  in^s^ting  si^bj^.to  a  moun* 
^ait^Q^i  >  X  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
tll^  orowd  ^^^riageaatthe  gate}  of 
thft>  tim^,  Mrs.  J^derlejf  wait^  ui  k^ 
qmv^i  the  «w  q(  ti^  4rawpg-ro99a ; 
t)Ms  numb^rrof  per^^a  supjppH^d  t»  \^ 
in  it }  the  c^r^mcpy  of  preasntatiaa ; 
tto  }ool«l  an^^  dre«8«8  o^.tbie  qq«f9 

I  4 
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mysdf  upon  my  good  fortune  in  hsir<» 
ing  acquired  so  much  information  to 
cany  to  Owen  Morwjti.  I  had  sfeen 
a  lady  who  had  seen  the  Queen  t 

Mrs.  Leaderley  then  proceeded  to 
the  several  dresses  of  the  l^es  at 
court  This  I  could  have  dispensed 
iRnlth ;  as  I  had  read  in  a  newspaper 
of  lilies,  and  acorns,  and  -  oak-leave^ 
of  silver;  roses,  convolvoluses,  and 
jonquib,  of  gold ;  ropes,  and  chains^ 
and  tassels,  of  bullion;  loops  and 
festoons  of  diamoiKfa  and  pearls; 
muque  borderings,  and  draperies 
caught  up  with  roses  and  myrde; 
gahuhires  appliques,  ensuitef  and  en 
tuBe;  ratios f  rucheSf  and  lamas.  How- 
ever, as  the  newspaper  had  not  seen 
these  things,  and  the  lady  had,  they 
were  brought  one  step  nearer  to  m^ 
and  I  listened  with  great  satisfaction* 
-The  lady  concluded  by  8i^g»  that 
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there  never  was  any  thing  to  eqiial  it, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
body  to  form  an  idea  of  any  thing 
half  so  beautiful. 

**  O,"  said  Mrs.  Hinderley,  "  I  should 
like,  of  all  things,  to  be  presented  9t 
court  P' 

^  To  be  sure  jou  would,"  said  her 
friend ;  "  but  you  know  Mr.  Hinder- 
ley  had  a  share  in  some  sort  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  nothing  like  trade  was  ever 
admitted  at  court,  except  in  the  per- 
sons of  lord  mayors  and  sherifis,  and 
those  sort  of  people  —  quite  a  city 
estate  thing  —  a  thing  of  course,  you 
know.'* 

«  O,"  said  Mrs.  Hinderley,  «  I 
have  been  at  my  lady  mayoress's 
baUr 

*•.  To  be  sure  you  have/'  said  Mrs. 
L<eaderley  \  but  that  is  nothing — it  is 
not  to  be  named.    I  have  been  at  a 
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lord  'mayor's  feast  TU  tell  yon  alt 
about  it'* 

<<BuV'  said  Ml*.  Betterley,  ••irf 
must  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  wiA 
my  lond  Imayor  another  time ;  for  here 
eoines  our  card-table.** 

*<  Now  only  do  conceive  how  amu- 
fegly  provoking  that  is!"  said  Mrs. 
Leaderley  •—  "  interrupted  in  the  nnd* 
die  of  a  story,  and  every  body  to 
anxious  to  hear  the  end  of  it  !** 

^  I  am  idways  anxious  to  hear  the 
end  of  your  stories,**  said  Mr.  Bette- 
ley. 

<<  Now  am  I  to  take  that  for  a  ohb* 
pliment,  or  not  ?''  said  Mrs.  Leadeilej. 

^<  Not  for  a  compliment,  because  it 
is  a  ikct,*'  replied  Mr.  Bett»ley. 

«  Well,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  do  hate 
cards  most  abominaMy;  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  living  without  them." 

'•  Don't  hate  cards,*'  said  Colonel 
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Smoptiieiiey ;  ^'  for  nothing  ttlrie  eouM 
console  us  for  not  hearing  the  end  of 
your  story.'* 

.  The  party  then  sast  dovmcto.  wUis(» 
While  the  c^^ds  wer«.  playiog^  all  vw 
kile«t.'  Whea  they  w^re  |4»y^4»  Mfk 
Leaderley  said,  with  gr^aliiqaicluMil 
Mid  ^TehoQMnce  of  mmmr^  **  Now  did 
you  e!rtup,  in  all  your  lii^  sfldMiy  thii9f 
to  esfijtsd  that  ?'' 

"  No,  peve^Vi  replied  Mtf^  JHtoder- 
^St  laughing. .  ^ 

^  O^  it*s  beyond  ewrqf  tbij9igk  t*  1<» 
the  tmek  ¥rith  Micli«.iba»d  w  nim^ii>\ 

«  And  we  reokQD  honflww*  too/^* 

5aid  Mrs.  HinderJbeg!»  l^ugbitig^.      ' 

**  Tift  be  aur§.  ypu  dp  f^y<M  r^cl^on 
CTCry  thing  —  Mr.  B^te&l<^>  .yQa  had 
a  most  shocking  hapdortq  if  ojx^  bap- 

pfina<  to.Jiave.  a  feav  t^acdi^.  y«u  .can 
never  .aasist  .<me>—  CtJirtitfil  jStoioothef- 


.'  •• » 
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lej)  I  desire  you  will  give  tne  a  good 
liand.V 

^<  You  may  depend  upon  my  givii^ 
you  the  best  I  can/'  replied  the  colo- 
f  ttel';  -^*  but  I  hope  you  will  not  insist 
ttpon  iny  giving  Mr.  Betterley  a  good 
iiand  at  |;he  same  time  T^ 
•  *<  N09  to  be  sure.  I  leave  him  to  hit 
own  unlucky  fate.  Pray  do  whatever 
you  please  with  Mr.  Betterley's  hand.'* 
'  *<  I  hope  your  unlimited  permission 
will  not  tempt  me  to  put  it  into  that 
gentleman's  pocket,"  said  Colonel 
Smootherly/  looking  at  a  person  who 
stood  at  some  distance. 

*<  If  it  should/'  said  Mrs.  Leaderley, 
^^  I  hope  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
^  voyage  tfy  New  South-Wales,  as  Mr. 
-^^^erley's^  proxy/' 
>  The  pafds  were  d^alt,  and  silence 
-iigain  prevailed.  >  -  When-  they  were 
again  played,    <<  There,"    said   Mrs. 
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Leadeiley  to  the  coloneU  laughingi 
"  there^s  your  regard  for  me ! »  Yoii 
promised  me  good  cards^j  and  I  had 
not  a  hand  to  win  a  trick.  You  are 
the  most  cmel  man  in  Ae  world ;  for 
you  never  do  give  me  itn  honour/'  . 
'  *<  I  am  extremely  mortified,*'  le^ 
plied  Colonel  Smootherley^  with  a  veiy 
pleasant  smile ;  <*  but  you  will  reeol* 
lect  that  my  promise  was  condikionaL 
I  was  only  to  give  you  a  good  hand^ 
if  I  coold/' 

<*  Pray  do  you  know  any  tiling  of 
this  Sir  Theodore  Latimer  ?*'  said  Mrs. 
Leaderley. 

<*  YeSy  I  know  him  very  well :  I  see 
him  often  when  I  am  in  town,"  re- 
plied the  colonel.  ^*  He  toas  a  man  of 
very  good  fortune*" 
/  <^Now,  do  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Leaderley,  *<that  was  exactly  my 
idea?    I  knbw  nodiiog  in  the  world 
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and  m  give  you  my  word  that  there's 
nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
but    sheep-walks.      Three    thousand 
acsres  would  not  make  an  heiress  of  a 
Imndred  pounds  a  year,     llie  land 
produces  nothing  in  the  world  but 
flannel;    and    how    many    petticoats 
grow  upon  an  acre,  I  declare  I  can't 
tell    you.      Mr.   Betterley,    Colonel 
Smootherley  must  give  me  leave  to 
infonn  yon.  tiiat  this  immense  Welsh 
heiress  of  his  came  trotting  here  upon 
a  Welsh  poney,  with  all  her  wardrobe 
in  a  portmanteau  behmd  the  man; 
so  I  leave  you  to  guess  what  marvel- 
lous possessions  she  has  left  at  home/' 
*^  I  decline  the  honour  of  having 
the  Welsh  heiress  called  mine,  if  you 
please/'    said   Colonel  Smootheiley: 
**  I  have  no  pretensions  to  her  what- 


soever." 
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h  ^a  understand,''  said  Mr.  Betterley, 
<*  that  the  young  lady  comes  from  the 

•  _  

■:Ct  niountifins  of  Merionethshire*  I  have 
been  in  Wales,  and  in  Merionethshite ; 
and  I  know,  that,  as  a  carriage  would 
be  of  very  little  use  in  that  mountain* 
ous  country,  so  it  is  a  thing  very  uxi« 


common," 


.  <' I  do  belie^e,^' said  Mrs.  Leadfeitey, 
^^tfaat  you  have  acquired  at  colliege 
such  a  sublime  spirit  of  aigument- 
ation  -—  not  contradicttQn.<— *  I  don't 
say  contradicticm  — « but  disputation  -*> 
that  if  I  were  to.  say  a  turaip  were  a 
a.  tumtp,  you  woold  take  pains  to 
prove  it  something  else!  But  \AiiU 
we  are  talking  of  migh^  Welsh  heir* 
esses,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  one 
question-— Rouge,  or  no  rouge  ?" 

^^-No  ixHige,  decidedly,^'  said  Ms; 
Betterley, 
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<«  I  (to  odt  dectdi9'«o  eaaijs**  said 
Cdonelf  Snootbertoy. 

M')I  am'  of  the  rouge  wle  of  4he  quas* 
tum^''  said  Mis.  Leaderley*  *«llic 
rouges  have  it  Look  wben  joa  wiO 
at  that  gid*  you  never^  see  bv  colour 
change**' 

««.It  n  the.steaii^VoloMrof.tifaltfa, 
and  not  itttyMt.  ta  chaise,  r  aai^  Mr. 

«<  I  know  yoor  argumeo^rfnusli  pnr 
vaili<«t  *laatv?.'fflAid.Mt«»  JjAodfic^r; 
^  ao^ayiaciusaxt,.!^  youfJime  o*e/' 

takng  lUald  iaiiMi&ittindoiI^trVaiV, 
amid;  f»  Kai^l|oafvnfsioa)BciidtetlQQfc  a| 

a  moHstroue  comhtfijdyoft  ttf-^a^  rilh 
adds;  and  %9f^emi^yk  t^iilM>l«  Qoune 
of  your  existence  ?" 
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♦♦Nerer,  since  I   was  born/'  an- 
8¥rered  Mrs.  Hindwley,  laughing. 

The  eyes  of  all  who  heurd  Mrs. 
Leaderley's  question  fcSiowed  the  di- 
rection of*  Mrs«  Leaderley's  eyes^ 
mine  among  the  rest :  and  I  saw,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  top  of  the  room, 
two  ladies,  strangers,  apparently  mo- 
ther, and  daughter^  >  the  younger  of 
wdhmo  WQte  tbe  bonnet  that  had  ai- 
.tcaoted  Mrs;  lieaderley^s  notice^  «^Now 
jwAj'  ^  teSkme^'  eaid  thab  lady,  to  her 
imndi:  "^if  yom  ever  befatld  so  ridi- 
.Cttlmia  aBi  cdt>jeet  ?^' 

«  Nevef,. -iii  Mfay  liftoff  said  Mmm. 
fihidisriey,  lai^htngf  violenlly,  in  w4iich 
.abb  was  jofaled  by  hor  friend. 

<<  The  boniidt  is<  singular/' .said  Mh 
Betteitey ;  5^.but  I  thiak  it  is  singularly 
becoming  ;■  and  the  lady  who.  weata  it 
ii  a;beatM]fifl  m*dMb4oQkiiig  girl,'*    • 
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-  •♦  O,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  woiil 
of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Leaderley ;  "  as 
beautiful  and  modest-looking  as  ever 
you  please ;  and  I  advise  you»  when 
the  rubber  is  over,  to  go,  and  do  the 
honours  to  the  beauty  and  modesty.*' 

«  So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Hinderley, 
laughing. 

*<  I  am  sui*e,''  said  Colonel  Smooth- 
erley,  "that  Mr. Betterley's  devotion 
to  beauty  and  modesty  will  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  compare  such  an  exba- 
vagant  model  of  absurdity  as  diat 
bonnet,  to  the  correct  and  elegant 
bonnet  of  Mnu  Leaderley.'* 

<^  I  believe  there  is  some  di£fer^ice 
between  the  two,'*  said  Mrs.  Leader- 
.ley ;  "  at  least,  I  should  hope  so.'* 

*<  I  will  not  offend  either,  if  I  can 

.  hdp  it,"  said  Mr.  Betterley.     «  No- 

body  admires  Mrs.  Leaderley*8  taste 

more  than  myself;  but  we  are  told, 
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by  a  higher  authority  than  I  9hall 
mention  here,  to  assist  strangersi  not 
to  laugh. at  them." 

•«  Now,  Mr,  Betterley,"  said  Mrs, 
jLsaderley,  ^<  you  know  that  I  do  ad- 
mire you  excessively,  and  your  can* 
dour,  and  your  charity,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing :  so,  pray  deal  the  cardsy 
and  leave  the  rest  of  your  sermon  till 
another  opportunity.'* 

The  two  ladies  perceived  that  the 
laugh  was  excited  by  themselves, 
though  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
precise  cause  of  it ;  and  they  walked 
to  another  part  of  the  room.  I  thought 
of  my  own  bonnet ;  but  I  believed  it 
too  simple  to  be  deemed  ridiculous,  if 
it  were  observed.  Had  I  been  ob* 
served  during  some  part  of  the  fore- 
going conversation,  what  should  I 
have  done?  My  dear  WinJfired,  I 
should  have  met  the  eyes  of  any  of 
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the !  pafty^  not  only*  ^vith.  a  Qonntenuice 
ttfunovedy ibufr  whk.ione  .on  winch  m 
internal  smile  was  depicted:  sad  if 
the  pDoiaf  of  inj  Wearing:  rpug^  had 
ckpenlded  im\my  not  ohangingiOoloiiE^ 
the xougfis  ^oald BtiH^avehadt lU 
:  tSatifafiediiwith  jao-fair  a  spuimai^ef 
pttttto  conVer^tioi^  I  Tose^  and  foiosi 
lojoousiife  i: 

This  morning  it  wte*;di8ewrei6d 
that  the  i  twbi  stmi^ersi  wece.  Lady 
Maily  Girandfdey^  sister  of.  4iie  Sad 
of  Olde^ley^  land'^MiBs  Gt&nAeiteyv 
her  idaughter.^  I  happened  to  hesit»- 
ting  nett  to  Mib.  Leaderlay  «id  Mx& 
Hinderley^  .  Krhen  the  intelligence 
reached* them.  ^  O  Lord!''  said  die 
ibrmer  of  these  ladies^  ^*  ^o  m%  the 
world  ooidd  hayeaopposediitPM^aDd 
yet  I  thought' there  wafr.aamf^hwy 
Stylish  about  'eaatoor^  but  the  l>0Biwt 
was  c^iainly  4)dd>  was  VBot>it>1^* 


-f^ifder^.  '<!«  i<«roiidcr:wliat'9na«  cmi 
-fttifl'ttt'lktighM'tw.  I  fbouU  qptiiiw^ 
^^6d^hi>^aa€,  •laotmighti  tf  lyqur^W 
not  begun.  To  be  siire,  the  ibomiet  m9fi 
ymM;  and  yet  i  eould*  not  hdp.lJkmlEiiig 
that  there  was  something  crffilaahJMi 
in  it,  tooi — ^i%  was'  dot  an'  e!v«ry  day  sort 
W^bohn^;;-^!  dare  say^imm, ,thiAit 
4s  quito^  a  nt^  things -^i*  am  pdsjittve 
it  has  alt<lgeth(er  a  Fronch  aicj-i^you 
4^7  be  assured  «hat  bonnet  %as  made 
tti  Paris  i-"^  it  would  nefer^havis  entecod 
vnly  head  t^  4ii>d  faulit  with.it,  tf  it  had 
^d«  beeji'fot  Mt^.'BetterleyJ'. 
'■  **.lt'i»  qOite  a.'ltidy4>ke  bonnet> 
(certiAiidy/^  <  atM  Mn.  Hiadedey^  jnot 
htugbittg.  '-  -"'         . 

derley;  *<that  makes  all  the  difference; 
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I  should  have  adknowledged  that  m  a 
moment ;  but  Mr.  Betterley  is  such  a 
favourite  with  every  body,  that  I  love 
to  mortify  him;  and  he  is  always 
prosing  so  with  his  dbarity  and  benevo- 
lence, that  Isi^y  any  thjng  in  the  woild 
to  contradict  him/' 

'<  I  have  no  patience  with  l|im»''  said 
Mrs.  Hinderley. 

«  O,  as  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Lea- 
derley,  *'  I  like  him  as  well  as  other 
people  do,  but  I  should  have  menti<Hied 
Miss  Grandeiley's  beauty  and  modesty 
myself,  if  he  had  not  made  such  an 
insufieraUe  rout  about  themj  but  he 
never  is  tired  of  q[>eaking  in  any  body's 
praise.  I  saw  Miss  Granderley  was  a 
charming,  elegant,  lovely,  sweet  girl ; 
but  there  was  no  occasion  to  ron  after 
her.  Men  always  make  so  much  at 
theee  things!     I  hope  they  did  not 
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lee  US  Uugh  at  tibe  bonnett  thoiJ^b« 
do  jrou  think  they; did?*'      .    yrit  \.  A 

««  O,  no/*  replied  Mrs.  Hinderiej^ 
<*  they  could  not  know  what  we  were 
laughing  at." 

'^  I  am  ^ad  of'  that)  however/'  jsatd 
Mrs.  Leaderley,  **  for,  to  be  0ure^.  At 
.  would  be  most  dMHrkingly  incorrect^  ,tp 
laugh  at  a  stranger.  Mr.  Betterley  waii 
ri^t  there— -one  could  never  look,  b^r 
in  the  face  after,  if  it  were  koowq^rr 
There  they  are,  I  declarei  and  CdiHifl 
Smoodierley  with  them!  I  am  glajd, 
they  did  not  know  what  I  laughed  a(; 
for  if  they  come  this  way,  the  Colonel 
will  introduce  them,  you  know^  and 
then  you  shall  see  me  behave  as  ci^il 
as  possible.'* 

Lady  Mary  Granderley  and  her 
daughter  did  come  that  way;  but 
Colonel  Smootherley  did  not  iiitxo^ 
duce  them,  and  Mrs.  Leaderley  was 

vol..  UI.  K 


her  ficiend  wbM  4egfee  df  i8M% 

'>Colmicrl'^aiDkh«rl6yiiad 
fortunate  than  Mrs.  Letfdarhgr*  % 
^fOluis  <sf  isane  person  whrnn  ~iK  knew, 
%e1iad  teen  i]itx«duced>to*tlie'ladte» 
<)ki&^llln'Wiw:lliek  olMei{dous  sittaBd- 
%Ht,  ^MnOing  tft' every  sttiibeBcespdraB» 
'Hiikik4t%f  yoisfdf  or  them ;  wad  tint 
-anite  )di&  not  disappear  -^en  it  was 
'iMid^  ftom  tfieir  manner,  tfaat^Ladj 
'M Hiy^'wad  milking  raqiaries  'Conbeniag 
:MrB.'L€ttfifefley. 

$ttu  wfll,  perhaps,  imagine  Hsu 
^iieadetiey  deficient  in  good^oature: 
'i^bdie^  'She  k  not;  but  die  has  a 
stronger  principle  —  ambition*  She 
ihfis  adegree  of  understanding  which, 
raided  by  a  AMantless  mind,  a  qaiak  mp- 
^'fehension,  a  fine  p^son,  atidia  laige 
J^srtiOte,  ^fs  auffident  Co^^ive  iter 


dp«iiH«)fie  in  tsfif^.s  ^tj^S^  A»  ktm 

And  ^er  4|)pech  iuurd^toinod:  th§r^jdl»* 

upon  eveiy  object.  it.$9fl(Mw«P»(f«d»|]qr 
tier  tepFes^ajbat^qA.  tl^  )Htte  Ibcfiffines 

^aon^r  ia  pretty  mtfib  klck^N^llskllfa^f 

•^orm^^q^agietimes  eivrn'^t  ikfitt»iafbest 

forms  of  good  (>reediog;  Jliiijtfv.>iake 
.£rQpi  ,^|][fiB.,^U^^l«])r,  the  i4ea^  oom- 
,  petitv>9>.^9<l  i^e.4S  jgoodttfOKipeaadiMid 

Mi^MS^orley'is^oae  -^f  a  tum&ofgta 

the  trouble  to  think  for  theoncims. 
-gl«Mriwk  iMtifeb  di»  iready  volubility  and 
governing  manner  of  Mrs.  Leaderley, 
she  has  attached  herself  to  that  lady ; 
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and  Mrs.  Leadferley  being  gratified  bjr 
the  acquiescent  temper  of  Mrs.  Hia* 
derley,  the  attachment  has  beccmie 
mutual.  Mrs.  Hinderley,  however, 
thas  good  spirits ;  but,  not  being  em- 
ployed in  producing  any  thing  of  her 

<own,  they  evaporate  in  laughing  at  the 
taUies  of  her  friend, 

Mrs.  Hindeiley  has  a  niece  \nth  her, 

la  young  lady  of  -great  beauty  and  yn^ 
tBdtj^  who  is  learning  of  her  aunt  the 
only  thing  she  can  possibly  teach  her 
<— to  laugh. 

*     I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing 

'my  dear  grandmother  that  my  cousin 
is  considerably  better,  and  that  both 
she  and  Sir  Theodore  Latimer  are 
upon  their  guard  not  to  give  or  take 
offence. 

SoBOtHT' FeKROSE. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 


.  TO  MISS  TftEOARKOO. 

I 

t 

« 

t 

I 

Harroga^. 

Ws  have  two  elderly  gentlemen  in  our 
society  whom  I  cannot  help  distin« 
guishing  from  the  rest  The  one  is  9^ 
]4n  Whea^la|idy  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune! which  he  has  acquired  in  trade*. 
But  the  talents  that  have  proved  so, 
successM  in  business  might  have  di« 
];ected  an  empire,  if  birth,  or  chance^ 
had  thrown  one  in  his  way.  I  listen 
to  him  with  the  same  deference  that 
I  did  to  Mr.  Mildmay*  ,  He  has  a 
spirit  as  benevolent  as  his ;  but  it  is 


concealed  under  a  rougher  outside. 
He  seldom  smiles,  but  when  he  smiles 
upon  me,  it  strikes  upon  my  heart,  and 
reverberates  from  my  lips.  His  judg- 
ment coiUeif  sfr  nelstf  Lord  Riveis's 
taste  as  mortal  judgment  can* 

Tou,  who  know  my  propensity  to 
attadi  myself  to  those  1  admire,  will 
not  be  surprised  that  I  have  cultivated 
the*  acq[aaintance  of  this  gentleman ; 
Iftift  t  am,^  HApitt^^  itftb'  tBe 
chiAf  ntf«f  to  hi^;  that  I  HMiin  ttfOtf 

{«KfetRM!Mg  ^€^,  Md  att"  <!l<?<3Ibt!t  Qtfs 

hfih  ttf*ih*««;  aii*tHtfpSirtia%ofillf 
AfiMAt^  "#91 '  ftlcit'  stdief  tit^tA  f6  dEoulfC 
fikltf  I  hav&  iimcUAHbi  ndticr,  tttf 
gtiiHed'ft&i'dirtcfefif. 

The  fimnd  aiMf  (idttipsUfioit  oF  Mi^ 
Wnftalratlu  hf  rfr.  rfudj^nlCdtt,  §  P^v^ 


s 
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poKfi^  the  %e|)6filr  «».  not,  qewMnbwod 

turliedt  QKLtllti^pafft^M^.  WlM99$laA4i 
h|]r  tie  IdM  of  CQufetrkig.  %  faiKVif} 
Q^.  «fetb8fc.«fi  I}r^.Flik)gi«tQii,  V'  ^ 
fiiifti!  lensalkkMi  o£  hwig  imdw*  ^ 

Sib   Bdflgbtao    i^  «i  fieir  jiiMl 
younger  than  his  fiiend.     Hift  poMI^ 

«toa«  ^  gmilis,  Bi»,  i^mwA  is  fit^att 
wd  a«m^  EJMb  wA  blublwfr  «« 
9Mf»  yiffdnwipiint  i«  hjt  )tii»  tbw 
Uf>0di  ao4  wuafite^     U  ban  iHit^  ^ne 

«id  but  one  ezfiesgkHi^  nhidktfiltet 
a£  good  lutfUAun.  His  cciavefi«hto»  w 
icipie£  all  the  haid  word«  m  th^ 
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English  language.  It  is  medical,  che* 
thidal,  philosophical,  and  analjrticy. 
A  child  of  six  years  old  who  is  here^ 
said*  one  day,  "  Mother,  I  do  not  like 
Doctor  Foggison }  he  talks  of  nothiiig 
but  particles  and  intestines/'  Add 
to  this,  that  Dr.  Phlogiston  is  always 
talking,  when  he  is  fortun|ite  ^soug^ 
to  get  any  body  to  listen.  If  he  met 
with  no  interruption,  his-  qpeeches 
would  be  as  long  as  the  sermons  of  the 
puritaiis.  •  > 

Dta  Phlogistdn  is  compotmded  by 
no '  issttted  rules.  -  You  would  imagine 
such  a  character  as  I  have  been-  de- 
teribing  tb  be  positive,  dogmatical  :•  on 
the  ccmtirary,  he  is  extremely  modest 
You  wttuld  imagine*  him  grave  and  flo» 
l6mti.  No,  he  is  extremely  iacetioaB. 
He  really  has  wit ;  and  he  is  not  coo* 
tent  with-  learned  things,  but  is  con* 
tinually  labouring  for  good  things. 
When  he  has  discovered  one,  which  is 
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not  seldom,  he  announces  it  to 
auditors  by  a  laugh,  of  a  proportionate 
kfi^th  to  his  orations  j  a  laugh  which 
does.  UQt  proceed  from  triumphant, 
vanity,  for  he  would  suppress  it,  and 
cannot,  but  from  the  irresistible  e£fect 
that' his  own  imaginations  have  vipog^ 
the, muscles  of  his  face. 

The  singularities  of  this  gentletnaii, 
struck  me  safgirci][>ly,r  that  I  one  day 
iVkdntioned  them  :to  his  friend.  *\  Your 
understand  my  doctor,''  said  Mr.  Wheat- 
land. "  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  and,  aa 
you  say,  a  very  uncommon  one.  He 
neyer  s^id  a  foolish  thing,  or  ever  did 
a  wise  one.  He  and  I  have  been  inti« 
mate  more  than  forty  years.  In  that 
titne,  by  pursuing  one  object,  I  have 
got  rich  i  while  he,  by  running  ailer  a 
hundred,  has  iilways  been  upon  th6 
verge  of  success,  and  has  never  been 
worth  fifty  pounds.    I  do  not  care  a 
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ikit-  h  ^/6ty  lAgh  tpoOtm  6f  ikifl  ^ft4(H» 
SA6i  but  I  feoMWf'  hi^  iHtoftiiptitki 
integrity,  and  I  res{>ect  Ids  i&vinciMtf 

^  It  ifroiAd  givtf  me  gfesit  pleasin* 
10  beitf  utiy  pard^nilaifs  of  the  Hfe  Af 
sudi^  man,  if  it  were  not  too  much 
tfoubk  to  you,'*  Mid  I. 

*•  If  is  no  trouble/'  aaid  Mr.  WbuM- 
lkUl4;  <<  but  th^re  will  be  nothif^  v^ 
tit^aing  in  th«  recital.  It  is  only  thif 
Hfe  ^  a  projeetor.''  Mr«  Wheatfamd 
tii^B  proceeded  as  follows. 

**  I  suppose  Phlogiston  bad  a  ftther 
atid  Mother,  because  that  is  the  osiiat 
Mdto  of  things ;  but  I  do  Hot  know 
that  I  ever  heard  him  mention  them  in 
Ihy  life.  When  I  first  knew  him,  Ihi 
Was  the  apprentice  of  an  engraver,  and 
nearly  at  the  expiration  of  his  sefvi- 
tude.    Soon  after,  he  set  up  in  the 
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bMHi«0i  of  M  «ii(graver,  bumdyT;  mub 
fiid^  and  had  omi  daugbtar.  He  oeim 
excelled  ia  his  art;  and  fate,  3eeii^ 
tint  he  scarcely  scrawled  over  copper 
enough  to  provide  breed  and  cheese 
for  hit  family^  assumed  the  form  of  a 
eonsuBiplioo,  and  kindly  todk  away  bis 
wife.  Her  friends  were  so  obl^gpoig  as 
to  take  away  his  daughter.  He  cast 
lew  usdess  regrets  after  the  formei^^ 
aad,  without  any  reluctancek,  assigned 
over  bis  pwental  rights  in  the  latter. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  endeaiv< 
ing  ties  <^  son,  husbitnd,  and  father, 
have  had  very  little  force  in  his  bosom } 
and  he  has  passed  his  life  without 
enjoyment  or  suflering  from  any  of 
thein* 

*•  To  the  art  of  engraving,  Phlo- 
giston  now  added  the  occupation  of  a 
drawing-master ;  but  his  misfortune 
was,  that  whatever  he  was  doing,  he 
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^Ms  blways  thinking  of  soneilikig 
He  had  no  more  pupils  than  the  dA 
dt&k  of  two  or  three  of  his  friends ; 
ind  these  he  prevented  from  breakii^ 
the  first  commandment, .  by  not  teadi* 
ing  them  to  *  make  to  themselves  the 
<  Iflceness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heav«Ei 

*  or  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 

*  earth  i*  for,  instead  of  oligects  of  this 
idolatrous  nature,  he  taught  them  to 
make  curves,  flourishes,  and  ornaments 
of  his  own  invention.  He  soon  Ami 
up  his  school. 

.  <<  How  Phlogiston  contrived  to  eat, 
I  cannot  tell.  Of  abstract  ideas  he  had 
plenty ;  but  they  brought  no  adid 
food.  I  remember  he  was  once  i^n 
the  point  of  discovering  the  perpetoal 
motion.  And  once,  he  had  very  nearly 
found  out  by  what  means  an  object 
shall  strike  the  eye,  or  a  sound  the 
ear,  and  shall  be  instantly  omveyed  to 
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the  'dnderstanding.  I  know  that  sonie 
extremely  subtle  fluid  was  the  agent;: 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  particular 
mediod  of  its  operation  ; .  or  whether 
Phlogiston  had  gone  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine it  himself. 

**  At  one  time.  Phlogiston  constructed 
an  electrical  machine,  and  read  lectures 
and  exhibited  experiments  upon, it  tQ 
his  friends  gratis.  At  another,  he  in- 
vented a  machine,  and  had  a  beautiful 
little  model  of  it  made,  for  breaking 
the  ice  upon  navigable  canals.  This 
he  also  exhibited  to  his  friends,  and 
explained  its  powers  and  actions.  We 
all  admired  a  set  of  pretty  little  ham- 
mers that  went  pit-a-pat.  as  the  machine 
moved  along  the  table ;  and  no  doubt 
was  entertained  that  hammers  might 
be  made  ponderous  enough  to  break 
the  ice:  it  was  only  discovered  that 
the  machine  was  too  complex,  and  too 
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eoEfMSisiire^  ta  be  attunaUe }  and  thifc 
wrngthing  exceedingly  cheap  and  aim^ 
pie  would  answer  the  puipose  better* 

^  Another  of  Phlogialxm's  inveotioQi 
WW  of  the  kind  of  the  metaUic  trac* 
tors ;  and,  I  must  say,  long  before  the 
tractors  were  heard  of.  He  had  the 
idea  that  metal,  of  a  certain  kmd  and 
fiarm,  would  attract  paau  He  had 
pieces  of  a  white  mixed  metal  rolled 
out  thin ;  and  he  carried  these  in  hia 
pockets  when  he  visited  his  firienda, 
and  presented  them  as  apedfics  lor  tiw 
toath*acfae  and  rheamatiBm. 

^*  At  another  time^  Phii^ton  in« 
vented  a  sort  of  mould  candles,  in 
which  the  tallow  was  cosifined  in  a  caae 
of  his  own  composition;  so  that  it 
could  neither  run  down  the  candle  or 
touch  the  fingers :  and  now  he  carried 
a  pair  of  these  candles  in  his  pockety 
when  he  went  to  visit  a  fiiend^  and 
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vmA  icetiifw  IqMa.  them  m  they?  MooA 

liglMd  on  tiie  tftUe.   Wliether  be  evn 
«^d  Miy^  I  emmet  ^y^ 

^  U  W0rd  eB^«ss  to  tepestt  to  jou 
all  tbe  discoveries  of  Phlogiston,  bolb 
ifl  theory  and  praotfce«  There  was  thit 
difierence  between  the  two,  that  the 
former  always  remained  inoontrovert^ 
Hile,  and  tbe  latter  would  never  stand 
the  test  of  experience. 

*•  The  friends  of  Phlogiston  were 
sorry  to  see  a  man  of  his  ingenuity 
pursuing  shadows.  Every  invention 
brought  expence  without  profit;  for 
though  he  bad  an  indefinite  notion 
that  each  would  make  his  fortune  at 
some  distant  period^  yet,  so  far  was  he 
from  thinking  of  money  at  the  present 
time,  that  his  only  ambition  was  to 
give  away  his  productions  and  receive 
praise  in  return.  We  thought  it  ad- 
visaUe  that  he  should  concentrate,  his 
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takateiBto  some  regular  business;  and, 
as  he  had  a  turn  for  chemistry,  we  pto^ 
posed  to  him  to  become  a  maker  of 
aquafortis.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
plan*  The  capital  was  not  wanting. 
Five  of  us  presented  him  with  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each;  I  saw  him  cany 
the  bag  that  contained  the  gold,  ak>i^ 
the  street ;  and  he  entered  into  trade 
immediately. 

<'  A  few  years  dispersed  the  guineas, 
and  broke  up  the  laboratory.  Phlo- 
giston could  not  be  a  tradesman. 

"  We  considered  what  was  next  to 
be  done  for  him.  Phlogiston  had  a 
turn  for  medicine,  and  had  been  prair* 
tising  medicine  with  some  success 
though  without  any  fees,  on  aU  who 
would  give  him  leave,  when  he  should 
have  been  making  aquafortis.  We 
therefore  agreed  to  send  him  into 
Scotland  to  study  phyiuc.  We  defrayed 
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all  his  .expenses,  he  went  through  the 
regular  course  of  studies  and  examin- 
ations, and  he  came  out  with  a  diploma 
in  his  hand. 

**  Not  having  learned  Latin  before 
be  went  to  the  university,  Phlogiston 
CQuldnotbe  admitted  at  Edinburgh}, 
and  not  having  taken  his  degree  at 
Edinburgh,  but  at  a  provincial  coU^^ 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Idiynciani 
thready .  establidlied  in  the  place  as  a 
furious  brother ;  and  some  of  them 
went  so  far  :as  to  refiise  to  consult  witli 

.  <<  Pfaiogiston  discovered .  that .  fresh 
beer  was  extremely  unwholeaome,  Am 
he  had  ever  the  welfare  of  his  patieoto 
iti  view,  he  forbade  them.  the. ijse:!^ 
this,  beverage  till  the  ispirit  w^as.  evepoi 
rated  j  and^  to  encoujrage  them  by  :ex* 
ample,  he  poured  his  own  beer  into  a 
broad,  shallow  dish,  and  exposed  it  to 


aia  tus;  wstatiki 
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the  aicsonpe  dxyw  befwei^  ha  dnok  it 
I  never  heaid  that  aay  q£  his  padento 
snmScKwed  this  mediciiie  twice.. 

<<  Phlogiston  considered,  the  dampe 
ef  mv  climate  as  daqgerous,  and  he 
erdexsd^  aU  his  patienls  to  shut  tfaes> 
fltima:  up  in  eases*  ef  flannel^  lemag 
Mit  dtiiy  t^e  hsWcb  atid  &ti6i  Id  Ikte 
pnietiu  he^  is  eevntMaooed  \^  na^ 
•injMflt'ph)weiias$  toot,  ae  my  i^Am 
Mved  ta  Idle  age  erf'  auieig^  and  mf 
gmndflitheF  «d  lliat  cC  eJighfefbeighli 
nitiiott*  itt&eKjr  und'  a»  I  eoiddl  aot 
expect  to  live  much  longer  witb  i^ 
£  bave  nerev  been  pcnuadeditei  tiy  the 
ei^eiMiwt 

•*  iBi  tfae  crasse  of  hig'  pmetic^ 
Kitogiston  cAMived  tlint  apotfaeearj^ 
S99««ati««8  werefrequent^  very  Mnrin 
in  m^i^  up  his  prescriptiras ;  aad^ 
m  Older  to  pf  eveirt  eveiy  possiUe  in- 
jury 80  bis^  patienls^  he  precniMl  an 


tSMtttaeM  of  dtMff,  c£  tiie*  very^bMS 
quafity,  and  tmxed  tiiem  luiiisdif^x  widi* 
dttt  making  any  ehaige  Hm  them.  Thit 
brotight  the  whole  host  of  apothMaoM 
agamst  him.  It  could  noc  be  csyieirted 
^t  they  should  recommend  hotn  f  but 
thig  greatt^f  AifliAa^  didthefirutffiwtto 
dlipredttte  Mm.  WhaC^^  iiijttred  hinti  «■ 
one  quarter,  ho^Fcwer^  delved  lamtiii 
dttcnlkter  ;*  fbf  patSentsr  Miedf  Medicines 
witRottt  txMX&y^  jttsi  itk  tne^  Mtt^'jnt^ 
pbitJbtt  as  sliydthectfies  dl^Iikeil  ^mt 

IU«^!1 1  iil' v^  ktHiw  iAn  wef« 
eoittirteed'  dfii^^  hofie^th&  ht  ao# 
A!«ki«9  and-  extbllH  <^^  betf  ftMt 
Afflfcieirt  prdEctfc^*  ^  feedp  lidm  ftoui 
rt«rvirtg.  ^-^ 

tf^^ce  tic^  sup]pry  the  pfoee  of  fikM^ 
disgudf&g  tilings*  called  piH -^boxes.  TM 
nppeff  tntftof  his  cane  ik'HdBbir,  «fM 
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the  top  is  made  to  take  off;  and  as 
some  men  carry  a  dagger  in  their  cane 
to  combat  thieves.  Phlogiston  carries 
pills  in  his,  to  ccmibat  diseases.  I  was 
once  present  when,  in  the  heat  of  argn- 
menty  the  doctor  Imocked  his  cane 
against  th^  groiidd,  the  tq^  flew  oB, 
add  the  whole  of  his  ammnnition  came 
rolling  about  .th^  floor* 

M  Phlogist^  siytt  carries  a  present 
in  his  .pocket  J  but  it  is  now  a  box  of 
ointment.  H^  belieyies  that  many  di^ 
orden)  proceed  ;iro|n  an  io^pipper  ;sta^ 
<^  the.sftyn,  and  that.to'keep  the  skin 
soft  i^d^fippl^  is.  the. best  method  to 
j«ve»t  U«mVhe  !».  therefore  p». 
piM^  f^n, ointment  of  ^.beautiful  pink 
colour,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell ;  and 
JM»,twrned  a  nc^l^,  of;  neat  little  ma- 
hogany >  boxes,  scarcely  less  desirable 
tl^an  .the  pi^tment  itself ;  and  if  a 
patient  Witt  bift  hear  bis  premises  and 
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deductions,  and  accept  a  box  of  his 
ointment,  he  does  not  care  whether  he 
give  him  any  fees  or  no/' 

Thus  ended  Mr.  Wheatland's  account 
of  his  friend* 

My  dear  Winifred*  how  strongly  are 
judgment  and  genius  illustrated  in  the 
characters  of  these  two  gentlemen ! 
What  a  difierence  between  them !  The 
one,  a  planet  turning  on  its  own  axis, 
performing  iti  diurnal  add  winual 
bourse  without  variation,  and  she^lding 
its  light  and  bestowing  its  benefits  on 
all '  within  its  influence ;  the  dther,  a 
'  Aietfeor,  a  Will4>*^tiie*wl8pi  *  a  ftUii^ 

star!  ' 

•^  Dorothy  Pbnrosb. 


LETTER  XXXBV. 


TO  MISS  TREOABKOG* 


fSigpimoiBs  were  doibdMUbfy  orowded. 
jud  dtihe  :tedtJmims  Hwere  riwi]iwa% 

J— ifll;  Ahat^termiigbboVi «t  ^JwrnTf 
occupied  so  much  space,  that  b&  /did 
.aot  Jene  rfaer  ^oom  enough  to  canj 
her  fork  to  her  mouth ;  that  some  of 
the  ladies  were  so  afraid  of  catching 
cold,  that  they  preferred  the  air  which 
had  been  heated  and  rendered  noxious 
by  fifty  pair  of  lungs,  to  that  from 


anopsti  winifiw;  lhst»  at  tiig^fl*- 
.din  were  taiking  on  both  luiles  lef 
bet  jfed^Tomn,  tand  ^gentlemen  imre 
•walking  over  her  head.  AtiftoeAffthflie 
^ewnoes  mtve  imparted  ioaoity  fto^meu 
^hej'were  rthen  di^xty^  trntcbed  lupaa 
-toy  Sir  Theodore  Lokhner :  teoeoiiMged 
4ii)r>ki]idneBs  iond  eondol0oire»  Aey  wew 
mode  the  fvo^uent  subjeets-of  .coniier- 
•ttiliDn,  itill  at  leogtii  fthiM^.iMtiiiiiedVthe 
»old  forfiit  of  lOOdtnplaiBto. 

•iSir  IfheodoBB  iLoliaQr»  igooded  ^tiU 

iie  opoid  (Oidiiie  it  no>loiiger»  cAewimt 

7aU:atonoe.   ^WSiyflluiuldiheihe  doomed 

cto  JOBdergDiouGfaqpecBecutaon? .  iHow 

could  he  help  these  evilsr?   i  He  I  did 

^wytomdoB  the  vRssinam  out  to>orbidfc  so 

ieursedlyfiacoDfveiiifiBBtj  Xibe  jfeUow-iwas 

-migonBBandizra*,!  and.  LadyiloAioaierilMafl 

better  xiesbe  faim  to  curib  bb  .aj^otke 

tbantmakeiher  complaints  to.ihimielff 

who  iiad  nothing  ito  donooth  it.   iSk 
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detected  bad  air  as  nradi  as  she  did; 
but,  if  «he  would  not  breathe  air  that 
had'  been  poisoned  ;  by  <  other  people^ 
Ae  must  live  alone.  He  did  not  pre- 
fer  a  misierable  hole  of  a  bed-room  to 
m  apartment  that  was  comfortable  and 
qpacious;  but  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  house  intended  to  lodge  so 
many  persons^  He  knew  of  no  wajr 
biit  submission,  and,  perhaps  her  lady- 
ship might  not  be  able  to  find  a  better. 
As  to  making  women  be  silent,  he  was 
Mire  nobody  could  look  to  him  ftr 
such  a  miracle,  »nce  he  had  not  that 
power -over  the  one  who  oug^t  to 
oblige  him. 

During  the  whole  of  this  curious 
harangue,  my  cousin  was  in  tears.  It 
had  burst  upon  her  like  a  thunder- 
"ctoud,  and  she  was  conscious  she  had 
exposed  herself  to  it.  like  a  thunder- 
storm, however,  its  force  diminished 
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'     •  •  • 

as  it  proceeded.  The  voice  of  Sir  Theo-' 
dore  Latimer  lowered  as  he  went  on/ 
and,  having  ended,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  his  lady.  She  presented  hers/ 
with  a  look  that  shone  through  her 
tears.* 

"  Dear  Dorothy,"  said  Sir  Theo- 
dore,  "  we  shall  learn  to  do  without 
you." 

"  My  grandmother  has  a  charm  for 
married  persons,"  said  I,  "  which  will 
render  my  presence  and  advice  equally 
unnecessary.  •  It  consists  of  two  words 
only,  which  are  to  be  kept  constantly* 
in  remembrance,  and  applied  when- 
ever there  is  occasion — BEAR,  and 
FORBEAR.  Bear  with  the  faults  of 
each  other,  axidjbrbear  contradiction 
and  reproach." 

««  But  allow  me,"  said  Sir  Theodore, 
«  to  ask  a  previous  question.  Would 
not  you  recommend  that  each  should 

VOL.  Ill*  I' 
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cQjx^pt  his  or  her  oi^nn  faiults  ?  a^lJiat 
w^d.save  the  trouh|esQme  exertum 
9f/  be^pLng  with  the  i^i4l^  of  the 
otiier.*' 

V  Unclwl:»tedly/*  i:epUe4I:  "that 
is  a  duty  so  obvious  that  I  did  iiot 
n^ention  it :  but  - 1  am  afraid .  thM, 
Vfp^r^  yo^if  have  performed  it  to  the 
best  of  your  power,  there  will  be  room 
£bf  xt^y, grandmother's  cliarm^'* 

V.  Apfi  now  let  me  a§k  you  one 
^ijpstion/'  said  Bq^get.  "  Suppose 
SSU'TheodjOre  should  forget  to  apply 
i^, charm,  what  am  I  to  dq?" 

'  *f  I  cani^Q^  suppp3e  thjjt^"  replied  I ; 
«f  but,  if  it  should  unfortjinately  hap- 
p^  redouble  your  care  ii}  the  appU* 
(^on  of  it  yourself.  "What  reasonable 
woman  would  incur  any  part  of  th^ 
blamt;,  when  she  might  throw  the 
>fhol|B  upon  her  husband  ?  But,  my 
^r^Wget,"  conJiijy^_4.I,  a4dre$sii^ 
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my,  coi]9Ui|  <<  though  the  inconvoiir 
ancea  you  now  suffer  are  irremediaUet 
as»  if  you  wfll  enjoy  society,  you  mu0^ 
allowspace  and  some  d^ee  of  freedom 
to  tiiose  who  compose  it;  yet  there 
is  a  way  to  escape  some  part  of  theip^ 
andt  at  the  same  time,  enable  yourself^ 
to  bear  the  rest:*— live  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air/' 

<<  I  dare  not  sit  out  of  doors/'  said 
Bridget ;  '<  and  you  know  X  cannot 
walk.'* 

"  Try  my  Taffy,'*  said  I  j  «  I  will 
warrant  him  an  able  physician/' 

*<  I  have  neither  strength  nor  courage 
to  ride  on  horseback,"  said  Bridget. 

"  Taffy  would  give  you  strength* 
and  strength  would  give  you  courage*" 
said  I. 

<'  Dear  Bridget,"  said  Sir  Theodore 
Latimer,  '<  make  but  the  trial :  ride 
only  for  ten  minutes.    JenkiOf  who  is 

L  2 
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almost  own  brother  to '  Taify,  shall 
walk  before  him,  and  I  will  walk  by 
your  side.'* 

"  And  I  will  walk  on  the  other 
side/'  said  I ;  '*  and  if  Ta%  were  as 
well  provided  with  the  means  of  elop- 
ing as  that  famous  old  horse,  Pegasiis, 
I  would  engage  for  it  he  would  not 
spread  a  feather  of  his  wing  to  leave 
either  me  or  Jenkin." 

♦'  Oh !"  said  Bric^et,  "  what  a  de- 
plorable  figure  you  would  make  of 
xne!" 

<*  You  would  turn  your  supporters 
off  in  a  week,  and  place  Jenkin  behind 
you,  on  the  black  keffil,  in  a  fort* 
nighty"  said  I. 

<*  I  will  go  this  instant,  and  order 
man  and  horse,"  said  Sir  Theodore 
Latimer,  quitting  the  room. 

"  Now,  Bridget,"  said  I,  "  if  you 
are  ashamed  of  your  escort,  simuqon 
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up  all  your  hercnsm,  iatnd  tell  me  how 
much  of  it  you  will  dispense  with/' 

Bridget  was  silent. 

<<  I  shall  do  you  the  least  credit,'' 
.said  I ;  *'  suppose  you  sacrifice  me 
first  ?  But  judge  for  yourself,  and  the 
merit  will  be  your  own." 

•«  O,  Dorothy,**  said  my  cousin, 
«  what  could  I  have  done  witiiout  you! 
you  shall  not,  however,  walk  by  my 
hearse.  I  will  venture,  since  I  must 
venture,  with  Sir  Theodore  Latimer 
on  horseback,  and  Jenkin  to  lead 
Taflfy.** 

Bridget  communicated  this  effort  of 
jnesolution  to  her  husband,  when  he 
returned :  they  rode  out  together ; 
she  came  home  exulting  in  a  greater 
degree  of  strength  than  she  believed 
she  had  possessed ;  and  she  has  found 
jt  increase  with  every  airing.    ' 

As  I  consider  that  I  am  fulfilling  a 

h  3 


p^rt  of  itiy  mission  when  I  am  givii^ 
you  an  accotmt  of  persom  and  placcii 
I  shall  continue  to  introduce  to  you 
such  of  the  ^oi&pany  at  Harrogate  as 
iftbst  powerftdiy  attract  my  tiotiee* 
I  have  now  to  tell  you  that  1  have  met 
with  as  enthu^ai^c  ^m  adittirer  ijf 
Pleldkig  as  any  of  his  soycieht  adftdters 
Icoudd  wish  $  and,  Ix^filicfe^  thiS)  I  hk^ 

«iiiVfersed  With  a  lat^. 

Ybu  M6%  TBUy  dettr  WinKred,  the 
revel^nce  ill  wliich  ifre  h«ve  lihnBj^ 
^dilord.  We  hfir«>e  be^  oblij^d  Cft 
call  in  the  aid  of  reason  to  coiN^lkse 
lAi^delves  that  in!»ch  Sfft  elevate  bang 
iM&d  nebd  of  food  and  Yei^  like  an  ot^ 
dted^y  man,  to  sdp^fl  his  eiiKtHitili 
Ahiong  the  crowd  »  the  ptibtte  iotHk^ 
My  tousin  pointed  ^ut  Id  me  a  tifll^ 
htttidddmfe  man,  &6ve  Mt^  yeirs  Hi 
age,  of  eady  and  elegant  iViatmers; 
<*  The^e,^  stf d  she,  «&a 


My  lord  was  sitting  by  a  lady,  ib 
whom  he  was  listening  with  attentioti. 
l^e  frequently  smiled,  and  looked  at 
her,  dccasionally,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, while  she  seemed  proud  of  talk* 
iiig  to  a  lord.  After  some  time  iny 
lord  rose,  left  the  lady,  arid  yawned* 

My  lord  advanced  towards  the  place 
where  we  were  sitting ;  He  met  a  gen- 
tleman who  stopped  him,  and  conveilked 
with  him :  he  advanced  a  little  fWher, 
and  was  stopped  by  anotlier  arid  an- 
other ;  for  every  one  seemed  ariibitioiis 
6i  talking  to  a  lord.  JETe  had  directed 
Ms  eye  to  Lady  Latimer,  and  ii  was 
eviderit  that  his  purpose  was  to  spesAi 
to  her.  Now,  thought  I,  conscious  of 
my  own  inferiority,  shall  I  retire  to 
yonder  corner,  arid  leave  my  cousin  to 
converse  with  my  lord  ?  or  sfiidl  I  stay, 
and  gratify  my  curiosity,  by  observing 
how  a  lora  converses  P    I  determined 

L  4 
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Upon  the  latter^  resolving  to  be  silent 
myself. 

I  had  great  pleasure  in  remarking 
the  manners  of  my  lord.  They  were 
more  poHte  than  any  thing  I  had  seen, 
except  in  Mr.  Mildmay.  While  my 
lord  condescended  to  converse  with 
all  around  him,  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
soliciting  than  conferring  a  favour.  At 
length  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Lady 
Latimer,  <!  What  goddess  have  you 
there  ?  I  am  afraid  she  is  the  goddess 
of  silence  !** 

My  cousin  immediately  said  aloud, 
^\  My  lord,  my  cousin.  Miss  Penrose, 
from  Merionethshire.  Dorothy,  my 
Lord  Lackington.'* 

.O,  thought  I,  now  I  must  speak. 

.  After  some  time,  the  conversati<Jn 

turned  upon  books.    Books,  my  lord 

said,  were  his  favourite  topic,  the  one 

that  always  ran  away  with  him.    It 
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ha4  ft  contrary  effect  upon  my  cousin, 
who  knew  his  lordship  better  than  my- 
self, and  who  ran  away  from  the  topic* 
Our  other  auditors,  one  after  anotheri 
did  the  same,  and  I  was  Ipft  alone 
with  my  lord.  It  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  leave  him  while  he  was  talking 
to  myself ;  but  by.  this  time  my  appre- 
hensions had  subsided,  and  I  listened 
to  his  remarks  with  perfect  self-pos- 
session, though  not  altogether  without 
astonishment. 

«  What  do  you  think  of  Fielding  ?*' 
said  my  lord. 

**  He  is  inimitable,"  replied  I. 

*<  O,  absolutely  inimitable!"  rejoined 
my  lord :  "  the  finest  writer  the  world 
ever  produced !  What  do  you  think 
of  his  Tom  Jones  ?" 

"  It  is  a  work  of  great  genius," 
answered  I ;  **  but  I  do  not  like  the 
morality  of  the  hero." 

L  5 


«^  0,  toy  dear  madam/*  staid  my 
lori,  **  you  musi;  forgiviB  a  littlfe  looser- 
nes4  in  the  mof afity ;  it  is  aH  iii  nature 
you  kno^;  kfl  drawn  from  the  life. 
iiit  what  do  you  ihivk  of  PartM 
Adains,  in  Toto  Jbbes?'* 

i  hesitated  a  moihent,  for  t  kneW 
not  Whkt  to  think ;  but  I  cofasid^red 
that  it  made  no  difference  tb  me  whe- 
theif  Parson  Adkms  were  the  friend  of 
Tom  «fohes,  or  of  Joseph  Andrews ; 
and  I  answered  that  I  thought  Parson 
Adams  one  of  the  finest  characters 
that  ever  was  drawn  ;  and  that  it 
must  have  been  drawtl  frodl  nature* 
for  huihan  invention  cotdd  scatcely 
have  imagined  any  thing  sd  ettta- 
wdinary,  and  yet  so  true. 

«  And  Parson  Trulliber,  too/*  said 
my  ibtd !  "  What  an  amazingly  fine 
character  that  is !  Nobody  but  Elding 
could  have  imagined   it.     0^  that's 


great !  verj^  gfeSl !  DotiH  yod  tiliiik 
so?" 

<<  I  htope  ii  id  ^  littFe  Ikfbn^i  the 
truth,"  teplied  L 

"  D,  yfes,"  sdd  tti;^  IcJrd,  «  ^liite  b^^ 
yond  truth  —  infinitely  above  truth  — ' 
*  Tfile  poet's  eye,  in  a  ffne  frenzy 
roWing*  —  y<Jii  know.  But  iib  no^e!- 
writer  can  be  cdtnpated  to  I'ieldilig'-^ 
I  never  read  ihy  of  thdie  peoplte  but 
Fielding." 

"  1  mention .  my  o^iAion  wil!h  gteii 
difficienfce,"  said  I,  "  as  it  is  not  only 
contrary  to  your  lordship's,  buti  I 
believe,  to  thkt  bf  the  world;  blA 
I  own  I  cannot  help  pireferring  Siiiollef 
to  rieWing.^^ 

'*  My  dedr  niadam,"  rejoinfed  ttif 
lord,  **  yoti  fcahridt  be  sefious !  a  lidy 
of  your  understdttdin^,  and  jrourln- 
fbhnatidn,  cknnot  pdssiBly  prefer  any 
body  to'  Fielding !    He  is  universally 
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aUowed  to  be  the  first  novel-writer 
in  the  world  !*' 

<*  It  is  for  that  reason/'  replied  I, 
<*  that  I  am  afraid  to  ^eak  my  opi- 
nion! but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
change  it'' 

.  •*  I  am  surprised  that  a  lady  ofjo^ 
fine  accompli3hments  should  entertain 
so  peculiar  a  sentiment,"  said  my  lord: 
"  may  I  ask  your  reasons  for  it  ?** 

«<  I  think  the  characters  of  Smollet 
have,  in  general,  more  force  and  more 
variety  than  those  of  Fielding,  and  I 
think  his  style  more  natural  and  rapid. 
There  is  a  delicate  irony  in  the  man- 
ner  of  Fielding  that  surprises  and  de- 
lights; but  it  is  too  imiformly  kept 
up.  He  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and 
sometimes  fatigues  his  reader." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  of 

• 

the  justness  of  your  remarks.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  lady  of  your  taste 

•6 
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«  * 

cannot  err.  I  certainly  never  did  read 
Smollett ;  but  I  will  make  it  a  point  to 
read  him ; .  and  I  8hall  unquestionably 
perceive  the  truth  of  your  observations. 
—  But  Fielding!  You  must  be  con- 
vinced that  Fielding  is  an  amazingly 
fine  writer !  ** 

"  I  am»  my  lord." 
.    "  I  dare   say  that  a  lady  of  your 
talents  and  acquirements  has  read  his- 
tory?" 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  my  own  country,  supposing  £ng« 
land  to  be  my  country^  which,  in  ge- 
neral, I  do  not  suppose;  for  I  am 
descended  from  the  ancient  Britons." 

*  O,  true,  true.  I  remember  Lady 
Latimer  said  you  were  of  Montgomery- 
shire --» but,  Welsh  or  English,  we  are 
9U  brothers  and  sisters ;  you  know,  we 
are  all  from  one  stock,— there  is  no  dif- 
ference." 
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«*  Pardon  trie,  thy  lord,  tJilfere  ii  as 
much  difference  as  between  the  man 
vifho  owns  a  purse,  and  the  one  idid 
forcibly  takes  it  from  him  witfi  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.'' 

*«tTpon  my  honour,  ;^ou  are  very 
severe,  very  severe,  indeed !  but  all 
that  has  been  long  settled;  If  William 
the  Conqueror  dispossessed  the  adcient 
Britons,  he  mad^  tils  all  amends  when 
he  granted  Magna  Charta.  That  made 
us  all  friends  and  brothers,  you  know, 
and  secured  our  liberties,  and  pUt  lis 
all  upon  ati  isqual  footing/* 

Ndt  knowing  what  ails^er  to  mstlil 
to  niy  lord's  history  of  Etigldiid,  I  waS 
silent,  and  his  lordship  proceeded. 

"  Then  there  was  «fa^br  Tudor,  i 
Welshman — I  beg  youi*  pardon— ^^ 
Ancient  Briton — the  handsomest  ihan 
of  his  time,  you  ktiow ;  He  tAAVtitli 
the  widow  of  Henry  the  Fiflli,  a  tftve^ 
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charming  woman,  and  was  the  father 
of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  all  the  kings 
of  England  are  descended  froih  the 
Tudors,  and  consequently  from  the 
artcient  Britons,  to  this  day." 

I  could  not  help  laughing.  I  t(Ad 
my  lord  that  I  was  afraid  his  argu* 
ment  would  prove  as  little  satisfactory 
to  my  countrymen,  as  the  method 
their  invader  took  to  give  th'em  a 
pritice  of  their  oWn  country ;  and  hii 
lordship  confessing  that  this  circum- 
stance did  not  immediately  occur  to 
his  recollection^  I  related  the  pitifiil 
artifice  of  Edward  the  First,  respecting 
the  birth  of  his  soh,  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon. 

"  And  geogrdphy,"   said  my  lord ; 

"  a  lady  who  understands  history  so 

well  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 

geography?" 

<<  I  have  a  geneM  knowledge  of  the 
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world  I  live  in/'  replied  I>  <<  and  that 
I  conceive  to  be  indispensable  to  all  its 
civilised  inhabitants  that  are  not  em- 
ployed in  labouring  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  but  your  lordship  has  probably 
seen  much  that  I  have  only  read  of." 
"  I  have  been  upon  the  Continent,*' 
said  my  lord,  <<  but  I  had  rather  talk 
of  other  people's  travels  than  my  own. 
Books,  books  are  my  favourites ;  they 
go  so  much  farther  into  a  subject  than 
one  can  go  one's  self*.  You  have  un- 
doubtedly read  Lord  Macartney's  Em* 
bassy  to  China  ?  What  a  very  extra- 
ordinary people  the  Chinese  are !" 

<<They  are,  indeed,  a  singular  people, 
and  so  they  are  determined  to  remain. 
I  was  in  hopes  to  have  obtained  more 
information  concerning  them,  in  an 
embassy  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  their  Sovereign,  than  I 
found }  but  I  cannot  blame  their  cau- 
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tion,  for  I  believe  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent the  English  from  usurping  power 
is  to  keep  them  out  of  a  country  ;  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  keep 
them  prisoners  in  it." 

"  But  you  do  not  consider,  my  dear 
madam,  you  do  not  consider  how 
much  we  should  improve  such  a  people 
as  the  Chinese,  They  are  totally 
ignorant  of  perspective.  Their  colours 
are  beautiful,  and  their  patience  is 
infinite;  but  only  imagine  what  a 
miserable  figure  a  landscape  makes 
without  perspective !" 

<'  We  could  improve  them  in  the 
arts }  but  I  am  afraid  we  should  make 
their  happiness  pay  for  their  improve- 
ment." 

"  By  no  means. ,  We  should  huma- 
nise them,  soften  them,  teach  them 
the  elegance  of  society.  —  After  all, 
they  are  a  semi-barbarous  people.  You 
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recollect  their  Emperor,  KouS  Khad, 
a  horrid  monster,  who  raised  a  pyramid 
of  human  heads  ?'* 

"  I  have  heatrd  of  that  circumstance; 
but  I  understood  that  it  happened  in 
Persia." 

"  In  Persia,  I  dare  say,  it  was.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  perfectly 
correct.  But  Persia  and  China,  you 
know,  are  very  near  each  other — ^just 
in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  it  ik 
nattral  to  suppose  diat  tihe  Chinese 
^ould  be  guilty  of  the  same  atrocitfes 
as  the  Persians.  Then  there  is  the 
Wall  of  China,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus ;  I  know  all  these  thingis ; 
but  I  confess  I  am  not  very  partial 
to    the    matter-of-fact   men.     I  doat 

upon  works  of  imagination -^^ Pope, 

now-i— wliaf  a  delightful  poei  is  Pope  I 
0oil*t  veto  atdmii-e  Pone  ?" 
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"  Every  person  of  taste  and  discern- 
ment must  admire  Pdpe." 

"  Ah !  I  knew,  my  dear  madam,  you 
wef  e  possessed  of  both !'' 

<'  I  bqg^ged  that  compliment,  my 
lord/' 

"  You  do  not  beg  it  ^  you  demand 
it }  and  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  what 
is  so  justly  your  due.  But  P<^  is 
unquestionably  a  charming  writer ;  and 
Fielding,  too. .  What  an  amazin^y 
fine  writer  is  Fielding  !  His  Tom 
Jones  is  the  first  tiling  that  ever  was 
written,  and  nothing  ever  equriled  his 
Parson  Adams!" 

Here  my  lord  ftU  adeep,  and  I  left 
him. 

My  dear  Winifred,  my  people  are 
not  angels  of  light,  or  demons  of 
darkness ;  tfaey  are  men  and  women, 
and  therefore  between  both.  I  am 
told  that  my  lord  is  a  good  husband^  a 
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good  father,  a  good  master,  a  goo<i 
landlord;  and  an  honest  senator,  thou^ 
tiot  a  wise  one.  How  much  better  are 
any  of  these  appellations  than  that  of 
a  good  scholar!  Nay,  if  he  had  Bot 
possessed  so  unfortunate  a  fondness 
for  books,  his  learning  would  not  have 
been  questioned,  and  his  scholarship 
not  thought  of. 

Nor  do  I,  my  dear  Winifred,  give 
you  this  lord  as  a  sketch  of  lords  in 
general,  but  of  the  single  one  that  has 
chanced  to  fall  in  my  way.  But  I 
must  own  that,  after  having  had  the 
honour  of  conversing  with  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Lacking- 
ton,  I  shall  not  be  prepared  to  wor- 
ship a  lord,  merely  because  he  is 
a  lord. 

DoROTBT  Penrose. 
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LETTER  XXXV, 


TO   MISS  TREGARNOO. 


Some  time  ago,  on  entering  the  pub- 
lic room,  I  saw  Colonel  Shannbn, 
I  placed  myself  near  him.  He  looked 
at  me  in  a  manner  that  was  intended 
to  show  that  he  recognised  me ;  but 
he  did  not  speak.  I  was  not  surprised 
at  this ;  for  I  had  no  reason  to  expect 
I  should  be  honoured  with  his  notice : 
but  I  was  surprised  to  find,  when  my 
cousin  joined  me,  that,  though  he 
frequently  looked  at  her,  he  still  was 
silent. 
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"What!"  said  I,  "are  Colcmel 
Shannon's  carls  become  dukes?  and 
will  he  not  notice  the  wife  of  a  simple 
baronet  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  cousin  j  •*  he 
waits  for  us  to  speak  first.  Men  are 
like  ghosts ;  they  never  speak  till  they 
are  spoken  to." 

"Is  there  not  something  indelicate 
in  that  ?"  said  I.  "  If  I  were  to 
m^etj  at  Sir  Evan  ap  Tango's,  at  Plas 
H^>  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had 
a  slight  acquaintance,  I  should  never 
dMTfS  tp  speak  to  him,  unless  he  spoke 
to  .me  first." 

<f  I  believe  you  would  be  in  the 
righii,"  said  Bridget ;  "  but  soniething 
.  i9^y  be  said  on  both  sides.  Your  W9j 
iathe  most  in  unison  with  mpuntaiQ 
modesty,  and,  at  Plas  Hen,  could  not 
Imd  ypu  into  any  inconvenience ;  but, 
in  general  society,  it  sometimes  h»fh 
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pens  that  one  is  thrown  into  the  com- 
pany of  men  who  would  not  be  proper 
acquaintanpes ;  and  every  gentleipan 
makes  it  a  principle  to  suppose  that 
he  may  be  one  of  these,  till  you  as- 
sure him  of  th^  contraxy,  by  address^ 
ing  him." 

"  You  have  transferred  delicacy  from 
yourselves  to  the  men/*  said  I  j  "  but 
I  must  own  you  have  gained  a  greater 
good;  for  vvhere  there  are  proper 
and  improper  acquaintances,  a  woman 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  selec- 
tion/' 

My  cousin  then  rose,  and  went  to 
Colonel  Shannon,  who  received  her 
with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  re- 
spect. I  stood  by  without  speaking, 
or  being  spoken  to,  till  Lady  Latimer  . 
introduced  me,  adding,  "  Have  you 
forgotten  the  j^dvpcate  of  Bruce  ?" 
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The  colonel  bowed  to  me  with  great 
gravity,  and  said,  "  It  is  impossible 
to  forget  Miss  Penrose's  observations 
upon  BniCe,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they' were  delivered." 

My  dear  Winifred,  I  have  been  de- 
termined to  conquer  Colonel  Shannon, 
and  I  have  succeeded.  And  w^hat  do 
you  think  are  the  w^eapons  I  have 
used?  —  Flattery?  servility?  com- 
plaisance ?  No ;  these  would  not 
have  prevailed ;  nor  could  I  have  de- 
graded myself  so  as  to  make  use  of 
them,  if  they  would.  I  first  really  ad- 
mired, and  then  sincerely  respected. 
Colonel  Shannon ;  and  from  these  two 
sources  have  flowed  a  thousand  atten- 
tions which  I  cannot  name.  I  have 
stolen  near  him  unperceived;  I  have 
listened  to  his  serious  remarks  with  an 
approbation  that  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  my  countenance;   and  I 
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have  smiled  at'hid^  gftietrp^taiid  unex<» 
pecteld  tiirns  of  wit.  He  has  caught 
my  eye  by  accident;  he  has  sought  it 
with  design ;  he  has  addressed  his  oh* 
servatiohi  to  ine»  and  has  made  me  a 
party  in  the  observationcrhd  has  aiddress- ' 
ed  tp  others.  What  man  of  sense  and 
feelmg  could  withstand  the'  reitierated 
marks  of  esteem  of  an  intelligent 
young  woman  ?  Not  Colonel  Shannon 
himself!  Pillar  of  ice  as  he  is  on  one 
side,  and  sunbeams  on  the  other;,  the 
ice  has  thawed  before  your  Dorothy, 
and  only  the  sunshine  remains. 

And  what  is  Colonel  Shannon,  ndw  ? 
r  almost  forget  the  wit,'  the  sense,  the 
information  that  struck  me  at  first, 
and  think. of  the  self-denying  philan« 
tfaropist,  and  the  warm  friend. 

In  a  house  like  this,  open  to  all 
comers  of  a  respectable  appearance, 
and  in  a  certain  style  of  life,  Colonel 

VOL.  III.  M 


ShMmon  m  not  tobe  approadied  with* 
out  Imowa  pennis9iQ».  >Tk9i  boldesi 
intrudei^  €^»ot  attempt  H  tmce.  But 
wbeivtalei^  mmmer^i  on  esteoa  hinre 
Iliads  tiwif  wa^. to  hiiD»  ]|^  b  tlie  araly 
the  q>i»t  of.  ^compwyip 

:bi  %  house  like  €lm%  vhem  an.  e^pul 
psjnaieal  of  monej  giTos.  wtgy.indau 
diud  an  equal  nght  tACMault  his  owt 
coavenienc^  ColoM  i%amum  aeirer 
thinka  of  hiai  He.  ncmtr  opens,  or 
shuts  a.windov ;  he  seata  himadf  in^ 
diffl^rentlj  m  ai^  )Mat  o£/khe  Mom; 
or  be  stwda  whe&fjothfiis  ate  seaUcL 
He  helpa  others  to  delioacies,  an4 
dines  upon  a  l^oiled  }eg^  gf  muttoa; 
he  never  fiads  fauU  w&  dte  inanda. 
oc  the  amngesqenta.  TliiangTi  ht 
pays  the .  isattera.  lihendljv  he  nevqr 
rings  a  bdL  And,,  lahiiei  every  lea? 
tuxe  oi  his fiice  WDuldcbe  afautagunst 
un&elinsr   vuIisvitT   ot    Ofllentatious 


wealth.,  h»  oyplto  te  a  seknat  imth 
the  opeQ.WMle  (tf**  gocidfhttinoiir. 

Cc^wel  SiiMnota  is  eimrted  by  1^ 
Lackington.  He  treats  hur  lordriiip 
v^ih  tbe  i^ect  dne  .ta  Irn  nnk; 
givep  Ms  ^wa  opiBkta  iHtfa  fimmesst 
ud^mamtaba  tbtmiwkligood  breed«^ 
iskgi  in  of^pofttienta  tiMBe  of  my  ^ord; 
aftd  UwtB  him  as  soon  as  ha  cmou 

Thcwgfei  CoknA'Shumanf  as  he  ok-' 
served  in  Foctmafi^Sqaajse,.  sees  hocks, 
raliier  than  rtfodr  them*  las  menwy 
is  80  tetanfciMv  and  Ui  judgiMiit  so 
ac«te»  tittfv  bjjrrtiiiadesixltacy  iiietbod» 
he  is  faaUedio  qinte  the  mast  striking 
pesiBtgca,  and  giva  a  general  idea  cf(: 
the  whcde  that  appeaia  to  me  to  be' 
perfiwt^  jnat.. 

CdoBid  ShaniMa  is  aawid  acquainted 
with  men  aa  ^th  boofas^  I  baire  not 
heaid  Sietatesmaii^  a  namlor  raflitary 
cMMnaadfi^^  a  gseat  hM^ar;  a  poet»  op 
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a  celebrated  writer  of  any  kii^d  men- 
tioned, of  whom  he  cannot  pelate 
something,  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge. 

Colonel  Shannon  is  not  less  ac- 
quainted' with  places  than  with  per- 
sons.  I  have  not  heard  any  two  towns 
in  England  named,  that  he  could  not 
tell  the.  exact  distance,  and  the  parti* 
culars  of  the  road,  between  each. 
.  You  muH  have  observed,  my  dear 
Winifred,  what  a  happy  facility  I  have 
in  conquering  dderly  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Mildmay,  Mr.  Wheatland,  and  Colonel 
Shannon  are  so  many  proofs  of  my 
{)rowes8.  But  you  are  not  to  imagine 
that  my  achievements  are  limited  to 
men  of  threescore  years }  fat  I  assure 
you  I  have  captivated  Lord  Lacking- 
ton,  who,  I  believe,  is'not  ^j. 

^*  Take  care,  Dorothy.    You  said 
Lord  Lackington  was  a  good  husband. 
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and  a  good  father  j  he  is,  therefore,  a 
married  man/'  Well,  Winifred,"  I  own 
Lord  Lackington  is  a  married  man  — 
but  let  me  tell  my  story  in  my  own 
way. 

Lord  Lackington,  then,  has  told 
every  person  he  has  conversed  with, 
(and  that,  I  believe,  has  been  every 
individual  of  the .  company,  of  either 
sex,  and  every  age  and  station,)  that 
Miss  Penrose  is  the  most  sensible 
young  lady  he  ever  met  with  in  his 
life.  **  I  have  sounded  the  depth  of 
that  lady's  understanding,"  says  his 
lordship,  *^  and  I  am  astonished !  I 
had  no  idea  of  so  correct  a  judg- 
ment, and  so  fine  a  taste,  in  one  so 
young!  Her  reading,  too,  is  won- 
derful !  Such  a  knowledge  of  boqks ! 
My  doar;  sir,  you  can  have  ,no  /iitDtion 
of  it !  I  have  tried  her  upon  hi^ry, 
geography,  and  polite  literature,  ^  and 

M  8 
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I  find  her  pMfectfy  wdUi  laAmmd 
upon  all  diese  subjects.  lEhich  mihete 
tool  such  uniiflfected  Huumen!  I 
fflust  0W&  I  nm  ine:&pFe98iUy  charmed 
with  her/' 

The  notice  of  C<do«iel  ShaimoB 
tlane  h  iaam :  what,  ttien,  nust  it  be 
with  the  8uffirfige  ci  Lord  Ladcington 
added  to  it  P  My  modesty  and  humi- 
lity sclSbr  in  the  recital ;  but  as  you 
are  all  of  my  family,  it  is  fitting  you 
shocdd  know  tiie  triumphs  cf^  a  Mor* 
'Wyn» 

Lord  Lackington  has  introduced  to 
me  his  son,  the  honourable  Mr.  Worth- 
in^oB,  who,  with  as  handsome  a  per- 
sdtii  as  ^lefftnt  manners,  uid  as  placid 
a  temper  as  his  father,  has  a  better 
memory^  and  less  fondness  for  bodes. 
^-^hk  Hpitte  €/f  modesty  and  hnmOityj 
I  must  teK  you  all.—- Know,  theo» 
tliat  I  have  sttxmg  mxspicioDs,  ftat 
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the  Right  Honourahie  Lord  ^I^KOunt 
Laddngton  has  an  idea  of  makiag 
me  the  Honoarable  Mrs.'WortliingtoDy 
and,  eventually,  perhaps,  the  Right 
Honourable  Lady  Viscountess  Lack- 
ington ;  Md  that  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Worthingtcm  seems  disposed  to  second 
the  views  of  his  right  honourable  fa- 
ther !  How  shall  I  *'  bear  these  blush- 
ing honours  that  c<Hne  so  thick  upon 
me?*' 

if  you  want  any  furtiier  proof  of 
them,  I  can  tdl  you  that  Lord  Lack- 
ington  has  been  again  sounding— 
mounding  Sir  Theodore  Latimer,  re- 
specting my  family;  and  has  beesi 
contemning  fortune,  and  praiskig  mo- . 
desty,  naivetiy  knowledge,  and  M  fortii, 
in  a  niamier  that  was  scarcely  e<)tiiivi(»- 
cal.  I  can  further  te8  ydu,  ibxt  4^r 
Theodore  has  been  widked  enough 
not  to  mention  Owen  Morwyn  to  his 
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I  find  her  f)tifecti3r  ^        T^, 
upon  all  tfa«te  subjects.  ^  ^/^      ^ 
too!    suck  unaflfectedfc*-!^ ^ / 
anist  owtt  I  am  inexpl^'^^  ^.  *.. 

^•ithher."  /^    *^V^ 


*y  •  4    -^^ 


The   notice  of -^^  %    ' 
a]<»ie  is  Aine :  whL"^,    ,_  ' 
■with  the  suifrsge '.  ^.'  '  y  Jon 

•ddedtoitP    »^\  %  deter- 

lity  sdfer  in  t*,  "V^  .  lejecL 

are  all  kX  m^  i  \  "  *  Shannon, 

shoidd  know  \  -ington,  and 

wyn.  ♦i  •WbrthipgtoD, 

Loid  Lack^/^'  '      uwhion.  Fashion 
me  his  son,  t"  r         Anootherley  wor- 
iq^B,  w*<»  *,       *  daima  his  share 
son,  aseleai      .*   ^^  great   Welsh 
a  temper  ^\     ^  thinks  it  will  be 
mmotft  %\     ¥yy^y  <^^»*^  bowing 
— -ia  «pit  \     ^  **  conies  near  mine, 
I  must  <*l     •*  uttering  wfaisperiug 
(ftat  I  iV 
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4»  jj^"^*V  f^      ^^  studied 
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^J^  ^  JB?^  mature  than  a 


^Aa^    ^^TM^Tr^  i  his  dress, 


■  ^Q&^  ^^^  ^-yrom.    How 

Pose^^^^J^e^tT  itroduce  such  911 

^o/to  ^^^^^  Ji  asseaably  of  my 

"M  '"^^a'^  iuntrymen at Clirist- 

^i"  ftg^ '  iiong  the  bears  of  the 

ankey  who  had  seen  the 

^^^f  of  jg  the   monkeys  of  the 

■Cw  ney  would  begin  with  w;on- 

f?^     *  admiration,   and  end  with 

y^s.  contempt. 
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lordship  i  aud  that,  when  I  serioual/ 
reproved,  him   on   that   account,    he 

Jaughed>  and  said,  he  could  lK>t  find 
in  his  heart,  to  disappoint  Lord  Lack- 

.ington  in  the  only  wise  project  he 
ever  formed,' th^t.  of  grafting  good 
sense  upon  good  humour;  and  that 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  mention 
Owen  Morwyn,   when  I  had  deter- 

.  mined  which  of  my  lovers  to  reject* 

The  friendship  of  Colonel  Shannon, 
the  praises  of  Lord  Lackington,  and 
the    attentions  of  Mr.  Worthipgton, 

• 

.  liave  brought  me  into  fashion.  Fashion 
is  the  idol  Colonel  Smootherley  wor- 

.  ships }  and  he  now  claims  his  share 
of  pretensions  to  the  great  Welsh 
heiress. .  When,  he  thinks  it  will  be 
noticed,  he  stands  by  my  chair>  bowing 
down  his  head  till  it  comes  near  mine, 
and  wniling^  and  uttering  whispering 
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sounds;  and  appears  to  the  standers-by 
to  be  saying  something. 

Colonel  Smootherley  has  studied 
the  improvement  of  his  person,  his 
manners,  his  phrases,  and  his  dress, 
till  he  IS  no  more  like  nature  than  a 
butterfly  is  like  a  glow-worm.  How 
udiould  I  delight  to  introduce  such  9x1 
artificial  being  to  an  assembly  of  my 
honest  unformed  countrymen  at.Christ- 
mas,  at  Plas  HSn.  .  It  would  be^  a 
dancing-bear  among  the  bears  of  the 
forest ;  the  monkey  who  had  seen  the 
world  among  the  monHeys  of  the 
woods.  They  would  begin  with  w:on- 
der  and  admiration,  and  end  with 
mutual  contempt. 

Dorothy  Penrose* 
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£^TTER  XXXVL 

TO  OWEN  MOaWXNt  XSft. . 

*  * 

Aim  10,  my  dMur  Oweiv  T^u  ne  «»- 
easy  lit  thtt  Mlbjtet^  aoy  last  kiitf> 
thougli  yoa  «el0M«#leidg*  tiitt  I  km 
treMedl  ijt  in  jest  I  faonoitf  y<Nr  «d- 
«ft6iii«s8;  and  I  ow»  ft  «iieh  n^ 
that;  if  I  can,  t  "wffl  Im  •eiioas' 

iStfHbtM^,  then,  Leml  Laekltgtto^ 
-fftade  «»<i(w<  |Mr<^08ais  ^  me  to  ^ 
TheoAere  Latimer  »  feebiOf  of  biB  «* ' 
and  has  hoped  that  Sir  Theodore  would 
•commaaicale  them  to  my  grandfatbefi 
and  support  them  with  his  own  interest 

I  have  desired  Sir  Theodore  Latime' 
to  refuse  them,  in  my  name,  g»tefuBy» 
but  firmly. 
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Sk  TheodoM  Lttfiner  bM  begged  oe 
|iroper)jr  to  appitefaiate  lay  4»expecto4 
gobd  fiflrtauate^  and  to  Wei|^  wei)  the 
advantages  of  ridbeiv  pleasures^  amd 
^digmtbss,  belbre  I  declined  the  probsh 
UK^  of  being  uTisooumess*  .    . 

hitdy  Latiitaier  bas  grated  Owep 
ISorwya,  lofveiBdixiistan^  with  ooe 
beeath,  and  iMc  and  cdnaideraticMa 
with  uotbieQr }  .till  0¥M&  and  hi^  parti- 
aamhsve ourried the  day. 

I  haire  been  determined;  Uxe  pro- 
posals of  Lord  Lackington  have  been 
fqected;  and  his  ioiddi^  and  Mr. 
WenMngtqn  left  Hant^ata  the  nexl; 
inomEng# 

C)w^a»  you  owe  me  no  thanks.  Not 
from  reason  or  reflection,  not  firom  a 
regard  for  your  happi«esS|  or  even  my 
own,  did  this  resolution  arise;  but 
from  the  instant,  unreflecting  impulse 
of  my  mind.   It  is  confirmed,  however, 
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both  by  reisMi  aad  by  love.  Lspnng 
ttpt  and  ttl  deto'gned  to.^ourish^  in  the 
fthade;  aiKtWhatshMesonreetasthat 
of  my  native' qiOBiitauis  1  Haw  nearly 
have  the  peace  and  health^  of  Bxidget 
been  blighted  for*  ever»  fay  a  suddea 
expoilure  to  the  glare  of  splendour !  It 
ia  tnie  that,  in  ber  statioii,  I  dtouU 
«ot  have  bteik'  obliged  to  follow  her 
atepii;  but  every  stetion  fariaga  with  it 
the  society  of  its  equals,  and  imposes 
some  degfee  of  cmiformify  tot  their 
teiaiiners. 

•  When  reason  has  told  its  tale,  what 
says  love  ?  Ah,  Owen,  say  it  for  me, 
and  do  not  fear  to  say  too  much  I 

Dorothy  Penrose. 
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LETTER  XXXVIL 


TO  MISS  TRE6ARN0G. 


Harrogate. 

Ma^  of  the  men  here  are  epicures. 
At  a  taUe  likethis,  spread  with  variety 
and  profusion,  they  know,  not  what  to 
eat«  Some  inform  themselves,  by  means 
jof  their,  servant^  what  are  the  most 
delicate  dishes  on  the  tat>Ie,  and  they 
,s9i|d  for  the  particular  part  they  like 
.best.  Whai  it  comes,  they  examine 
it,,  taste  it :  if  it  ]^ase.  them,  they  eat 
it  and  send  for  more  j  if  it  do  not  please 
them,  it  is  sent  4way,  and  something 
else  is  ordered ; .  or,,  if  they  see  or  hear 
of  any  thing  they  like  better,,  the  por* 
tion  that  remains  is  sent  away. 
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I  have  seen  one  of  these  gentlemen 
so  strongly  attached  to  a  goose,  that, 
after  he  had,  at  three  separate  times, 
obtained  the  two  wings  and  the  breast, 
he  sent  his  plate,  the  fourth  time,  for 
a  side-bone :  and  I  have  seen  another, 
who,  meeting  with  a  large  tart  whiefa 
struck  his  fancy,  cut  the  crust  off  neatly, 
helped  hknseAf  to  this  iH^olte  of  the 
fruit,  and  pladlig  the  enroM  again  on 
tile  dish,  left  the  semblance  of  a  tut 
to  thMe  who  might  totM  «ifter  him^ 

These  gtsnUemen  atf«  invttriabljr^eiit 
during  dinner. 

There  is  another  sort  of  epicores^ 
who  may  be  dehommated  gnunMers. 
These  are  never  ssftisfied  with  what  is 
before  them,  tf  they  have  «ottp,  ttwy 
want  Mi ;  and  if  they  have  fifiii,  they 
waitt  soup.  At  breaUcfai^  tliey  want 
potted  meats ;  and  after  iSinn^r,  ihej 
want  shrimps  and  prawns.    The  cook- 


-• 


iog  ift  never  to  t^r  mind.  One  thing 
isover-ioaMed;  afioAfer«ot6u4^ciefirt]y 
bod«d$  lanoltier  is  Bot  nicely  br<»wned ; 
and  another  has  not  the  right  sauce- 

I  observe,  however,  that  &oQgh  the 
grumblers  condemn  <lie  (finner,  tliey 
riways  eat  very  heattfly. 

A  gifeat  number  of  Ule  ddetly  ladies 
are  also  seneible  of  the  fLeusae  ^good 
«Bjlang;  bM  liiey  itivi4e  <iis -eiijdytteDt 
with  cards,  and  the  inteltigcMoe  they 
call  obtain  and  communicate  with  re- 
^>6ct  to  the  rest  ^  liie  f)ompmy« 

The  young  ladies  have  b«it  ^ne  pur- 
Bint  -^  t^  get  married )  but  tim  is 
generaMy  mani^ed  with  great  AfSiktuiy. 
ITiey  do  not  seek^tiic  men ;  they  cnly 
place  themselves  in  the  way  of  being 
feimd.  When  found,  they  mttke  a  diS- 
^play  <rf*  sucfi  talents  and  accom|)lfBh* 
ments  as  they  have  received  from  na- 
ture and  art,  and  if  these  succeed  it  is 
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well.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not 
well ;  for  their  success  is  limited  to  a 
little  transient  admiration ;  and  when 
the  listener  has  heard  the  mnemonics 
of  one,  and  the  Charles  KemUe  of 
another^  he  goes  on  to  the  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  of  a  third. 

As  ladies  grow  somethi^  older, 
their  attacks  are  made  with  less  dis- 
guise ;  till,  by  degrees,  some  of  them 
become  quite  desperate. 

There  was  a  lady  here,  whom  I 
should  have  taken  for  eight-and-tweniy 
years  of  age,  if  I  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted wit)i  Miss  Hardy;  but  the 
information  I  received  from  her  having 
made  me  rather  suspicious,  I  attentively 
examined  the  shining  curls  of  this  lady, 
.and  I  saw  a  few  straggling  gray  hairs 
.peep  from  under  them.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly believe  her  more  than  eight-and- 
thirty)  but  that  is  old  enough  to  be 
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married^  and  she  is  determined  to  wait 
no  longer,  if  she  can  help  it. 

When  I  arrived  at  Harrogate,  Miss 
Grasperley,  for  that  is  the  lady's  name, 
was  sitting  at  table  next  to  an  Oxonian, 
scarcely  turned  of  twenty,  and  enter- 
taining him,  incessantly,  with  her  con- 
versation. The  young  man  looked 
pleased,  and  now  and  then  spoke  a 
sentence  in  return ;  but  he  did  not 
stay  long  enough  to  receive  any  lasting 
impression. 

Chance  now  pUced  a  ruddy,  well- 
looking  fox-hunter,  of  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  who  had  buried  three  wives, 
next  to  Miss  Grasperley.  I  saw  her 
talking  at  him  with  all  her  might ;  but 
there  were  so  few  points  in  which  her 
eloquence  could  hit  the  ideas  of  a  fox- 
hunter,  that  he  remained  unmoved, 
and  she  wasted  her  words.  In  another 
sense,  the  luckless  gentleman  was  com- 
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pelled  to  remain  uoxnoved;  for  no 
person  can  change  his  place  at  taUe, 
unless  some  friend  arrive  and  he  choose 
to  join  him  at  the  bottom* .  The  fox- 
hunter  had  no  friend  ^  he  had  but  one 
remove  in  his  powte— he  quitted  Har- 
rogate. 

Miss  Grasperley  was  now  seated  be- 
tween two  females  $  and  all  that  was 
Idi  her  was  to  look  wistfully  to  the 
right  or  the  left  as  any  genderaaa  hap- 
pened to  be  conversing  with  another 
lady;  when  a  stranger,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  tall,  genteel,  and  hand- 
some, made  his  iqipeuance  alone. 
Hefe  was  a  ^dumce  not  to  be  missed. 
Miss  Gtasperiey  hovered  near  him, 
without  aeeming  to  see  him,  till  she 
foimd  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  iiim, 
and  render  him  some  triiing  civility. 
The  gentleman,  ddighted  with  the 
notice  of  a  woman,  agreeable  in  her 
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pereoiH  and  not  unpleasing  in  her 
manner,  made  his  bow,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  her  immediately. 

MissOrasperley  did  what  Mrs.  Lead- 
erley  called  the  honours,  to  the  stranger : 
that  is,  she  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  place,  the  rides, 
the  walks,  the  neighbouring  curiosities, 
and  the  titles  or  names  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  room.  The  gentleman, 
on  his  part,  informed  Miss  Grasperley, 
that  he  was  lately  arrived  from  India, 
wfcere  he  had  passed  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life ;  that,  on  his  return, 
he  had  found  his  early  friends  dead  or 
dispersed ;  and  that,  not  having  yet 
had  time  to  form  new  connections,  he 
was  a  stranger,  though  at  home. 

Nothing  could  be  more  acceptblble 
to  Miss  Griaperley  than  the  account 
tlie  gentleman  gave  of  himself.  She 
introduced  him  to  a  widow  lady,  her 
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friend,  \\^ho  had  become  attached  to 
her  before  she  was  acquainted  with 
her  enterprising  spirit;  and  a  party 
was  made  to  go  to  Studley  the  next 
day.  The  gentleman  was  Major  Mas- 
terley. 

Things  went  on  to  Miss  Grasperley's 
wish.  Some  party  for  riding  or  walk- 
ing was  made  every  morning,  and  a 
party  at  cards  every  evening.  The  lady 
talked  volubly,  and  smiled  sweetly; 
the  gentleman  listened  attentively,  and 
spoke  and  smiled  in  his  turn.  To  cchd- 
plete  her  good  fortune,  a  friend  arrived, 
and  was  seated  next  to  the  major- 
Miss  Grasperley  flew  to  welcome  her 
friend,  and  took  possession  of  her  place. 
The  day  was  n«LW  her  own,  and  all  the 
day  long ;  for,  besides  the  morning  and 
evening  parties,  she  talked  at  dinner 
^  and  €^ier  dinner,  at  supper  and  €^kr 
supper,  showed  her  skill  in  carving, 
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and  her  assiduity  in  helping  the  major. 
The  fitce  of  Major  Masterley  was  con- 
stantly turned  towards  MissGrasperley» 
and  his  back  towards  the  lady  on  his 
left  hand. 

After  some  time,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  face  oif  M^jor  Masterley  began 
to  turn  occasionally  towards  the  lady 
on  his  left  hand,  and  his  back  towards 
Miss  Grasperley,  and  that  this  circum- 
stance happened  even  when  Miss  Gras- 
perley  was  talking  to  him-— indeed,  if 
it  happened  at  all,  it  could  Aot  be 
otherwise.  '■ 

Mi^or  Masterley  soon  after  told  Miss 
Grasperley  that  the  air  of  Harrogate 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  should 
try  that  of  Scarborou^.-  Miss  Grasp- 
eiley  said  that  she  had  been,  all  her  life, 
dying  to  see  Scarborough ;  that  she  and 
her  finend  had  always  intended  to  go 

they  left  Harrogate;  that, 
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for  her  part,  ike  wb»  q^Mte  tired 
Harrogate}  and tiiat die ahould me 
be  able  to  bear  the  place  after  die  | 
sent  oompany  waa  gotae.  Upon  tl 
Major  Maaterley  resolved  to  tiy  tlie 
cf  Hamate  some  tkae  loager* 

Mifls  Graspedef  conlaraed  ftaftii^ 
to  Ma^  Maaterley,  tittbie  leadera hdd 
effi>rt»  and  recovered  hia  Hkotj.  Bb 
UM  that  hdf^  friend  that  he  adurad 
Mias  Gra^erl^tt  wracakjr  and  good 

humoiir,  andJmdbeeiiejctranelyhaiipgr 
ift  her  iocte^^  bMk  he  bilged  ^ 
would  inform  her»  that  he  had  iw  pHrt^ 

cyl«r  viewf  whaiUoeveri  mMimmmg 
her^ 

Mm  Chra^perj^MMtheifiiend  quit- 
ted Hapogate  the  mmt-^y.  MMgoc 
Mafltfrley  found  tibat  the  air  9«faad 
witbhiBki  hej)o«iaatliberfcy,toai»» 
vtfse  with  vfaoei  he  chooeeBf  and  he 
ia  allowed  by  all  who  ham  tibe  pleaaiiie 
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of  his  acquamtance  to  be  a  sensible, 
inten^sting,  and  worthy  m^n. 

I  a^  surprised,  my  dear  Winifred, 
at  the  distinction  shown  me  by  the 
men.  What  can  I  possess^  ta  deserve 
it  ?  Some  admire,  some  flatter,  some 
esteem  me.  I  know  I  haye  beauty, 
and  I  should  be  hypocritical  if  I  did 
not  own  it;  but  white  and  red  are 
spread  over  other  chedtfl;  and  other 
egreaakiae  aa  hri|^t  as  mine.  What, 
thn,  can  aLttaci  tliis  regard*?  la  it 
thai  meat  aie  so  perverae  aa  to  pay 
tfans.homagawheie  it  ia  aot  ^ouglit? 
jtxr.  ia  it  that  nature  preuaila  over  a^ 
eorea  where  art  isunsversaily  piactiaed? 
J£  eidier  of  these  be  the  reason,  what  a 
Itssoa  for  youag  woaieat 

DdbOTHT  FlENROSEf 
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LE'i::rER  xxxvm. 


TO   WINIFRED   MORGAN. 


DBAEBIT  OWYVNAH, 

This  comes  to  let  you  know  that  I 
love  you  dearly,  and  that  I  do  not 
give  my  mind  to  the  ladies  at  Harro* 
gate,  any  more  than  I  did  to  the  flaunt- 
ing misses  at  London.  Bui;  sore 
enough  you  would  be'  struck  dumb 
with  wonderment  if  you  was  to  see  lia 
at  dinner  in  the  hall !  We  be  almost 
a  hundred  of  us»  ta^ng  gentlemen  and 
ladies  together.  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  I  be  a  gentleman  or  no ; 
for  coachmen  and  grooms  are  called 
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Stablemen,  and-  some  folks  will  not 
allow  stablemen  to  be  gentlemen ;  but 
Tulets  and  footmen  are  gentlemen  evety 
inchi  of  them,  and  you  know  I  be  half 
and  half.  And  the  gentlemen  call  one  • 
anodier^  Sir,  and  Mr.  'Diingumty;  and 
the  ladies  are  called  Ma'am,  and  Mrs. 
Whacfaecallit,  all  by  their  simames. 
And  at  dinner,  no  gentleman  ever  gets 
up  to  wait  upon  himself,  for  there  be 
waiters  on  purpose  to  wait  on  us  all» 
And  the  gentleman  that  has  been 
longest  in  the  house  sits  at  top  of  the 
table,  and  is  called  my  lord,  and  I 
be  got  next  to  my  lord;  and  the 
lady  that  has  been  the  Icmgest  sits  on 
his  right  hand,  and  is  called  my  lady ; 
and  as  these  go,  other  lords  and  other 
ladies  take  their  places,  and  it  will  be 
my  turn  next  And  we  be  governed 
by  a  set  of  rules,  and  it  is.  the  business 
of  my  lord  to  d^nand  the  forfeits^ 

VOL.  III.  K 
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when  any  of  these  rules  are  brdcen. 
And  the  forfeits  are  spent  in  ale  for 
the  gpod  of  the  board,  and  the  gen*' 
tlemen  throw  in.  two^pence  or  three- 
pence a-piece,  to  treat  the  ladies ;  and, 
as  one  of  our  gentlemen,  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  and  quite  the  tippy,  says, 
ecod,  some  .of  em  will  swig  it,  which 
means  that  some  of  the  ladies  will 
drink  a  little  deepish  when  the  can 
comes  to  their  lips.  And  after  dinner, 
the  gentlemen  go  and  play  at  bowls  or 
quoita ;  and  such  gentlemen  as  are  far 
vourites  with  the  ladies  are  invited  to 
tea  in  the  ladies'  drawingrroom,  and 
then  they  play  at  cards.  And  two  of 
our  gentlemen  play  rarely  on  the  fiddle, 
and  while  the  quality  be  dancing  in 
the  long  room,  the  ladies  and  gentle* 
men  are  dancing  in  the  hall;  and  I 
being  a  pretty  tight  fellow,  and  used 
t9  focH  it  to  our  harp,  the  ladies  never 
stand  to  enquire  whether  I  be  a  gen- 
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tlo&an  ot  iio^.  but  are  Iglad  enough  to 
get  held  o£  me ;  and  they  call  me  Mr« 
Ta%,  which  I  think  is  not  amiss, 
seeing  I  am  but  plain  Jenkin  at  home. 
And  when  the  sujqper  is  going  in,  the 
gentlemen  musicianers  lay  down  their 
fiddles,  and  the  gentlemen  dancers  give 
over  tiieir  capers,  in  an.  instant,  and  we 
get  iota  the  long  room  as  fast  as  we  can, 
to  bd  ready  to  stand  bdbind  our  mas- 
ters', or  mistresses*  chairs.  And  after 
supper  we  sing^  and  rap  the  table  with 
our  knuckles,  as  if  we  would  bring  the 
house  down ;  ^nd  we  .keep  it  up  till, 
we  be  forced  to  go  to  bed.  .  And,  on 
Sunday  aflemooiis,'  the  masters  and 
mistresses  all  give  leave  to  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  to  go  out  and  air  them* 
selves,  and  they  scamper  along  in 
droves,  j^t  like  young  cattle  going  to 

^7l&.  not  this,  a  rare  •  life^    my  dcac* 

N  2 
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Gwynnah?  A  London  life  is  the  very 
wont  that  ever  was  lived,  and  this  is 
the  very  best.  It  is  so  fine  a  Ufe  that 
it  makes  coachmen  forget  to  unhi^mess 
their  horses,  and  grooms  fivget  to 
feed  them*  It  sometimes  makes  fiwt* 
meet  forget  to  wait  upon  thek  masters; 
but  here  they  are  obUged  to  mind 
their  bits  a  little,  or,  as  masters  axe  not 
dumb  creatures,  they  might  tell  them 
a  tale.  As  to  ine,  to  be  sure  1  fike 
eating  and  drinking,  and  singing  and 
dancing;  but  then  I  like  our  sweet 
Miss  Penrose,  and  little  Ta%>  and  die 
good  old  black  keffil;  better,  and  so  I 
always  keep  them  in,  mind. 

But  you  nuist  not  suppose,  my  dear 
Gwynnah,  that  amcsQg  such  a  power* 
of  sarvants  all  are  bad.    They  are  of 
all  iqiKtions,  Welsh  and  English,^  Scotch 
and  Irish,  and  of  all  conditions,  &om . 
good  to.  good,  for  nothings  .  Maay, 
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both  men  and  women,  have  lived  long 
in  theii"  places,  and  are  respected  by 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  speak 
well  of  them,  and  do  well  by  them; 
but  some,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
I  mtist  say  it,  are  very  sad  dogs  indeed ; 
gentlemen  charging  their  masters  with 
what' they  did  not  buy,  and  charging 
more  than  it  cost  for  what  they  did 
buy;  and  ladies,  a  parcel  of  gill- 
flirts,  neglecting  their  needles,  and 
running  after  gentlemen,  whether  they 
be  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  or 
helpers,     - 

But,  after  all,  my  love,  though 
this  life  be  pleasant  for  a  time,  it  is 
not  a  life  to  live  by.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  these  creatures  when  their 
dancing  and  singing  days  are  over?' 
Wlien  you  and  I  have  a  house  full  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  a  yard 
full  of  kine  and  pigs  and  poultry,  my 

N  3 
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lord  and  my  lady  may  be  selling  a  pot 
of  beer,  and  waiting  upon  a  beggar  ! 

And  so^  my  dearest  love,  I  keep 
thinking  and  dreaming  of  you  by  day 
and  by  night ;  •  and  when  my  frolic  is 
over  I  shall  bless  the  hour  that  gives 
me  a  kiss  of  your  sweet  lips. 

From  your  kind  and  true  lover, 

j£N\KIX  Pjuc£. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 


TO    MISS  TREGARNOG. 


At  Hafrogate  people  meet  with  those 
that  are  agreeable  to  them ;  they  find 
pleasure  in  their  society;  they  leave 
them;  they  regret  it  for  a  moment; 
their  places  are  filled  by  others,  and 
they  think  of  them  no  more.  I  eveiy 
day  see  persons  who  have  taken  th£ 
same  ride%  the  same  walks,  and  played 
at  the  same  card-table,  with  mutual 
satisfaction,  part  with  little  reluctance: 
The  survivor  in  the  house  instantly 
forms  another  party,  and  is  as  well  satis- 

N  4 
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fied  as  before.  I  believe  this  is  very 
natural.  Where  people  are  accustomed 
to  a  constant  succession  of  faces,  each 
slides  away  without  leaving  any  trace 
behind.  My  feelings  are  difierent 
The  few  faces  I  have  seen  make  a 
strong  and  lasting  impression  upon  my 
mind.  I  fed  both  regard  and  disgust 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  are 
felt  here ;  and  I  can  neither  resign 
those  I  like  w^th  Indifference,  or  asso- 
ciate with  those  I  do  not  like  with 
oomplacency. 

I  am  no  longer  the  inexperienced 
girl  that  believed  Mias  Hardy  loved 
ber  because  she  smiled  and'  flattered, 
to  0un  an  opportunity  of  being  near 
iKe  man  she  hoped  to  ^isnare ;  I  am 
no  longer  the  djiu^  of  professions ;  but 
there  have  been  many  ladies  here 
whose  Company  I  have  sought,  and 
who  kftve  soaght  mine*  from  motives 
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of  esteem.  I  have  passed  a  niimb^ 
of  pleasant  hours  with  them ;  I  have 
seen  them  depart  with  sorrow,  and  I 
shall  think  of  them  to  the  end  of  my 
liftf  with  regard. 

'  Hiere  have  been  men,  too }  some, 
iiten  of  sense  itid  reading}  some, 
men  of  observation,  who  had  seeti  the 
world ;  and  some,  men  of  pleasing 
manners  and  amiable  dispositions;  men 
of  all  these  descriptions  have  distin- 
guished the  Welsh  Mountaineer,  and 
their  images  can  never  be  effaced  from 
my  breast;  But  neither  am  I  the  in- 
considerate young  woman  that  ad« 
mitted  the  addresses,  for  such,  in  fact, 
they  were,  of  Mr.  Fitzmarmaduke^ 
when  not  one  thought  of  my  heart, 
with  respect  to  him,  pointed  towards 
love  or  marriage.  *  More  than  one  of 
the  gentlemen  I  mentioned  might  have 
become  a  lover,  if  experience  had  not 
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.  made  me  cautious.    When  I  imagined 
that  I  discovered  any  thing  tending 
towards  such  a  purpose^  if  the  gentle- 
man had  accompanied  me  on  horse- 
back,  I  did  not  ride  at  the  same  hour 
the  nes^t  day ;  if  he  had  joined  me  by 
the  way,  I  did  not  go  the  same  road ; 
if  he  had  endeavoured  to  sit  next  to 
me,  in  the  public  room,  I  placed  my- 
self between  two  ladies ;   and,  if  he 
asked  me  to  dance  with  him,  I  did  not 
choose  to  dance  at  all.     Though  these 
contrivances  appeared  accidental,  they 
were  well  understood  ^  and,  I  firmly 
believe,  would  have  been  as  peremp- 
tory  a  refusal  to  any  man  of  sense  and 
feeling,  as  words  could  have  expressed; 
but,   to    destroy  every  possibility  of 
doubt,  I  desired  my  cousin  to  whi^)er 
it,  as  a  very  great  secret,  to  a  certain 
old  lady  here,  that  I  w^as  engaged  to  a 
gentleman  in  my  own  country. 
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•  I  leave  the  waters  of  Harrogate  to 
those  who  may  have  occasion  for 
them  ;  but  the  air  —  what  shall  I  say 
of  it  ? — I  think  of  poor  Helena's  words 
every  day  I  breiathe  it, — 

''  The  air  of  paradUo  did  fan  the  house.'' 

This  air,  so  like  that  of  our  native 
mountains^  has  brought  back  Lady 
Latimer  to  Bridget  Dolgarrog.  Her 
manner  retains  the  polish  of  high  life ; 
but  her  person  is  restored  to  that  of 
the  rosy  Cambrian.  Good  spirits,  and 
good  temper,  those  charming  attend- 
ants of  health,  now  wait  upon  my  cou« 
sin.  The  painful  task  of  smothering 
her  complaints  is  over,  and  that  of 
correcting  her  temper  has  vanished 
with  it.  She  has  only  to  give  a  loose 
to  her  present  feelings  to  remind 
Sir  Theodore  of  the  young  woman 
who  won  his  heart. 

N  6 
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Sir  Hbepdore  Latimer  evinces  more 
setf-command  tbaa  his  la4y  is  called 
upon  to  <»erc]9e.  Therei  ^  cooatxat 
pli^y  in  this  hpjuse»  and  some  pf  it  high 
play  i  but  he  never  ai^oaehes  a  card* 
table.  My  cousin  has  even  solicited 
him  to  play  for  trifling  sums ;  but  he 
has  steadily  refuted*  He  has  done 
iivjsely  not  to  ovetieap  the  first  res<dv^. 

Sir  Theodore  Latimer  is  now  the 
companion  of  his  wife.  When  he  en- 
ten  a  room,  be  advances  to  her,  with* 
out  any  intaation  of  so  doing;  and 
she  marks  his  approach  with  a  lo<^  o[ 
satisfaction,  without  being  conscious 
that  she  is  pleased. 

Sir  Theodore  Latimer  is  proud  of 
his  wife*  He  has  purchased  her  a 
beautiful  horse,  and  he  is  delighted  to 
see  her  ride.  If  affection  did  not 
place  her  on  horseback,  vanity  would 
do  it.    In  Merionethshire,  where  the 
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liiJturyiof  a  carriage  ia  almoBtiunknown, 
you  kjQMTVir,  we  are  brought  iip  on  horse- 
back; .and  here  our  riding  excites 
s<Hne  astonishment,  and  gains  great 
commendation*  My  cousin's  fine  per* 
son  does  not  pass  unnoticed;  her  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  the 
world  carry  her,  with  a  degree  of  cre- 
dit, through  all  conversations;  and 
the  .praises  .of  Lady  Latimer  make 
Sir  llieodoire's  heart  throb  with  joy. 

But,  my  dear  Wimired,  I  have  been 
more  than  two  months  at  Harrogate ; 
and  my  heaxt  reverts  to.  its  right  own^- 
ers.  fixeocise  and  air,  variely,  amuse* 
ment,  and  freedom  reign  at  Harro- 
gate; but  it  is  too  much  a  passing 
scene.  It  is  a  raree-show,  where  one 
is  presented  with  a  fine  picture  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  one  understands  and  prizes 
it,  it  is  changed  for  another. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  might  leave 
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jSir  Theodore  ahd  Lady  Latimer^  with- 
out  hazard^  to  themselves.    Tliey  are 
beginning  life  a-new,  .with  ^cperience 
of  the  past.    She  will  not  forget  her 
^nufferings, .  or  the  escape  ahe  has  had 
irom   one  greater  *  than  all  the  rest, 
the  wearing    out    of   her   husband's 
affection :  and  he  is  not  so  hardened 
ja.  gamester,  as,  while  he  be  living  up* 
<m  .eight  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in* 
stead  of  eight  thousand,  ta  fin^get  the 
folly  that,  reduced  him  to  it.    But  I 
hav^  a  ktter  from  Mr.  Mildmay,  who 
is  coming  here :  in  his  hands  I  will 
l«ave    his    n^hew   and  iaoy .  cousin, 
thcittgh  I  belies  he  will  .only  have  to 
congratulatethem  on  their  mutdal  hap> 
piness ;  and  I  will  mount  my  horse  and 
return  home. 

DOAOTHY  PeNHOSC 
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LETTEH  XL. 


« t 


•> 


TO   MISS   TREGARNOG. 


Harrogate* 

Mr.  Mildmay  arrived  here  a  few  days 
ago.  He  saluted  my  cousin  and '  me 
Mvith.  affection,  and  shook  Sir  Theo- 
dore Latimer's  hand  with  joy.  The 
happy  pairwete  eager  to  tell  him  of 
their  altered  situation.  Sir  Theodore 
declared  that  he  had  greater  enjoy<» 
ment  with  his  present  income,  than 
ever  he  had  experienced  with  one  ten 
time!^  as  large ;  and  that  his  wife  left 
him  nothing  to  wish  for. 


,  '•' 
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My  cousin  said  that  the  tenderness 
of  her  husband  was  more  than  for* 
tune ;  and  that  she  looked  back  with 
horror  to  the  time  when  she  had 
nearly  lost  it,  by  a  dissipated  life,  and 
the  murmuring  and  inactivity  that  had 
succeeded  iu  "  Ah  1''  continued  she, 
**  how  much  do  I  owe  to  you,  sir,  and 
to  my  deat  cousin  Dorothy,  who  res- 
cued me  from  sickness,  idleness,  and 
despair  !*' 

<<  I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Feo^ 
rose  and  mysdf  oould  have  succeeded,'' 
rephed  Mr.  Mtldmay,  ^  if  we  had  not 
hetia  aided  by  that  poweifid  soxi- 
liary,  misfortune.  You  yielded  to  ne- 
cessity, when,  p^haps,  yoo  would  have 
resisted  advice/' 

**  I  should  have  sunk  under  misfor- 
tune," exclaimed  my  coaain,  ^<  as  I 
had  done  under  proq^erity.  My 
health  and  spirits  were  akeadygone. 
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b J  the  influence  of  crowded  rooms, 
late  hours,  and  that  vile  wretch,  Re- 
tail. She  assisted  in  making  me  ill 
and  helpless,  that  she  might  profit  by 
my  imbecility.  She  wheedled  me  out 
of  every  exertion,  that  she  might  sup- 
ply  the  place  of  my  own  faculties  j 
aod,  though  I  hourly  grew  worse  un- 
der her  guidance,  I  was  so  infatuated 
as  to  beliefve  that  I  could  not  Eve 
without  her.*' 

^*  The  first  advantage  of  adversity 
was  to  show  you  Retail,"  said  Mr. 
Mildm&y. 

.  "  And  the  first  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence,'^  said  my  cousin,  "  was  to  give 
me  Dorothy  Penrose  in  her  stead. 
Without  your  precepts,  sir,  and  the 
support  of  my  dear,  good  cousin,  I  had 
now  been  in  hopeless  miseiy,  if  not  in 
my  grave."  . 

<<  An  old  man,  whose  passions  werp 
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at  resti  and  \rhose  obversation  was 
alert,  might  be  likely  to  give  prudent 
counsel/'  said  Mr.  Mildmay ;  *<  and  a 
sensible  young  woman,  unbiassed  by 
the  fashions^  and  untainted  by  the 
follies  of  the  world,  might  be  likely 
to  perceive  the  truth  :  but  the  heart  of 
prosperity  is  hard,  and  its  ear  is  deaf. 
Lady  Latimer,  —with  every  wish  gra- 
tiSed  but  the  wish  for  health,  and  dis- 
contented, because  that  was  denied; 
lowered  by  sickness,  and  instigated  by 
a  demon  at  her  elbow,  a  tempter  as- 
suming the  mask  of  friendship,  as  all 
tempters  do,— would  not  have  listened 
to  truth ;  or,  if  she  had  listened,  would 
not  have  obeyed  its  dictates.  Ruin, 
which  undeceived,  might,  as  you  say, 
have,  qverpowered  you  j  Dorothy  sup- 
Qprtod  you,  and  I  lent  a  heiping  hand, 
till  you  can  now  go  alone.*^ 
.  **  Dear^ir,*'  said  Sir  Theodore,  •'  do 
not  make  me  look  upon  my  folly  as  a  vir- 
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tue.    Do  hot  make  me  consider  my 
wanton  waste  of  fortune  as  a  blessing;'^ 

",  I  would  not  consider  the  fire  of 
London  as  a  blessing,  or  therinqen- 
diariea,  if  such  there  were,  as  virtuoiis 
men,"  said  Mr,  Mildmay ;  **  yet  it 
has.  been  asserted  that  the  fire  \vas  the 
means  of  expeUuig.a  greater  scoprge, 
the  plague.  There  can  b6  .  no  doubt 
that  the  inhabitants  were  more  com- 
fortably lodged  after  the  conflagration 
than  before ;  but  we  would  not  acquit 
a  man  who  drove  us  to  starve  out  of 
iloors,  thai,  in  ca$e  we  swrvdved  ^^  his 
treatment,  we  might  live  in  a  better 
liouse/* 

"  Dear  sir,*'  said  my  cousin,  *<  Sir 
Theodore  is  so  sensible  of  his  error, 
and,  Sq  jfinix  in  his  resolve  never  tOj  re- 
peat it,  that  it^  is  cruel  to  remind  him 
ofit.'' 

"  There,*'  said  Mr.Mildmay,  «*  there 
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spoke  the  wife'  to'  my  mind.     Keep  to 
that,  and  be  happy/' 

"  I  dohotfear  the  continuance  ofou'r 
-happiness; ''uaid  Sir  Theodore.  "  Lady 
Latimer  is  not  less  aware  of  her  error 
than  I  am  of  mine  ;  and  the  experience 
of  what  proved  fatal  to  us  both  will, 
l.hope,.  pr6SCTve  us  from  such  errors 
in  future.**  ' 

-.  **  I  hope  it  will,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mild- 
may.  **  You  are  neither  a  rake  nor  a 
gamester ;  and  of  such  a  glaring  fault 
its  yowrs,  I  trust  tliere  is  no  danger  of 
a. repetition;  .But,  faults  of  temper,  I 
tell  you  botfa,.arfe  riot  to  be  avoided 
without  unremitting  watchfulness ; 
and  they  are  not  less  baneful  to  hap- 
piness than  faults  of  conduct.  Tl»e 
imperceptible  efibrts  of  a  length  of*  time 
will  accorapliilh  as  much'ai^  one  Violent 
effort  of  strength.  The  constant  fric- 
tion of  9  tluread  of  iofl  cotton  will  wear 
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out  the  eye  of  'si  steel  needle.  Be, 
tbsie&rbf^vfaa  your  guard  against  the 
first  sally  of  ill-temper,  as  that  is  more  - 
eaailj  avoided  tfaa^  any  succeeding  one : 
btij^if .  yoi%  should  saSer  your  vigilance 
tobe  jovegrofune,  as  persons  who  pass  all 
thtir  days  together  cannot  find  every 
day  a  day  of  sunshine,  let  the  one 
that  18  ib  the  right  sue  fbr  a  reconci* 
\ji9ti1m,  and  ishakeliamls  and  befriends 
aa  ikst  fui  youxah.^ 

My  cousin  smiledi  and  said  she 
would  endeavour  to  be  always  in  the 
light.  SiTx,  Theodore  satd)  that  were 
tod  great  ai  prhiflege;  and  h^  hoped  to 
daittaalitde  superiority:  htnr^elf^    '     * 

'<  I  am  almost  ashamed,"  said  Lady 
Xatlmer  to  Mr,  Mildmay,  "  to  enquire 
after  so  worthless  a  creature  as  Retail ; 
yM  £have  a  (^osity  to  know  whether 
sheis  fMbtiiib^  ihe  same  arts  upon 
anbthei^eliat  dtfc^ived  (ne,  and  whethv 
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she'  ha3  jbund  any  other* as  'OTedulous 
as  myself.  Do  you  know  what  is  be- 
come, of  her  ?** . 

:*^  It  happens  that»  bymetok  of  a  phy- 
sician;^th  whom  I  atn  sjcqpamtedy*' 
replied  Mr.  Mildmay^  "  I  can  give  y6a 
ilie  information  you ' .  desire,  Laidy 
Hectic  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  a 
consumptionst  when  Retail  w^nt  to  live 
with  h$r(  but,  by*  the  hdp  of  milk^. 
fruit,  and  country  air,,  'it  was  especCed 
that  sh^  might  have  lasted  .some  time. 
Mrs;  Rie tail's  mwagement  saved  her 
the  trouble  of  a  removal.. /.  Byiiadminis- 
terintg  drams,  ia.the  fiwiaiof  cordiab, 
her  ladyship's  pains  were  over  in  a? 
month. 

"  Had  Retail  foreseen  the  effect*  of 
her  medicines,  $he  would  have  .giveii 
them  in  sm^U^  quantities^  ot  not  at 
all ;  for  she  n4>t  only  Ipstfher  fee^,  but 
a  p^rt  of  her  reputation^    *  She.  jStill,^ . 
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howelVer,  had  the  address  to  get  her- 
sdf  recommended  to  another  invalid. 
-  "  The  p^rbon  whom  Retail  now 
waited  upon  wad  a  lady  <^  large  for-- 
tune,  and  witbotit  any  near  relaticHis. 
She  was  labouring*  under  one  of  the 
disorders  included  in  that  coitiprehen- 
sive  term,  nervous ;  a  portion  of  evil 
confined  by  Providence  to  those  who 
are  exempted  from  almost  every  others 
in  order  to  make  the  balance  even* 
This  was  the  proper  fidd  for  the  ex- 
ercise of*  Retail's  talents ;  and  she  at- 
tempted  to  govern,  under  the  specious 
appearance  of  extreme  care  and  so*- 
licitude. 

**  The  lady's  temper  happened  to 
be  not  only  ungovernable,  but  insup- 
portable. Instead  of  Jiubmitting  to 
Retail's  management,  nothing  could 
so(len  her  owii  irritability.  She  ha* 
rassed  Retail  with  unceasing  drudgery 
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and   uoappeasalde  angerj    tillt   wwn 
down  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  tiie 
waiting-woman  tried  the  expedient  o( 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  in  each  dote 
of  a  medicine  that  her  lady  waa  in 
the  habit  of  taking.    This  succeeded 
to  admiration  i  and  as  the  remedy  be- 
gan to  fail,  the  quantity  was  increased. 
**  Several  friends  had  come  to  visit 
the  lady,  and  had  been  always  txdd 
she  was  asleep  j  tiU,  at  loigdi,  one 
who  had  come  repeatedly,  and  who 
had  some  suspicion  of  Retail,  walked 
immediately  up  stairs  on  the  door  being 
qiened,  and  found   the.  lady  really 
asleep,  and  too  soundly  to  be  awakened. 
My  friend,  the  physician,  was  sent  for, 
and  the  servants  were  aU  secured.    A . 
collusion  was  discovered  between  the 
lady's    maid    and  a  man-servant;   a 
court  of  justice  qipeared  to  the  view 
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ok'  Ui^.  Rettkflf}:  ibat  ba  lady^bs^y 
retoveredt'aaii[iahe  miaikiil  it.    '?  x:  - 

RftattJ  <uftq|is  ithat:^pfi  a  JDocefwr  oi' 

^tnil^n:gb6ds^  kmfani^l^lte'ap^pcUatioii 

d«e  isUving^iipoiiiidit  spoilffiof  lihid'dif^ 

'^  Ok !''  said  Ladj  Jjsti^,  lytlb  4t 
deep  j«igh»  '^^  from  what  ou  ^ulf *!  have 

.  ^  I  hmvB  bad  in^  delMerailoe  to<^^ 

nidi,  ^ tbougfc not fidma murderer^ 

Pnajx^j  SDC^  jdb  yoof  homr  imy  4Aiiig  of 

Miss  .Hat(]^fl";i  .  -'■  -'>i^"  r'-  '•'  f^-' 

.^;Mi88iiltnfy  isawm^^  (replied 

tieuteBiBot  dued  tp  enquire  tod  4doBely 
into  tbeiotfaer's  ciiacciinrtiuieqs,  ifor  fear 
of  e:ipaBn^  thdrxt\vtaLi  :'i|fe>nM«rieNi  a 
iirbnian  ofi  finhian,  dnd^iManeqii^ntiyy 
o^^fcaMjousy'  for  ba^  dthei^miRe .  (Sould 
VOL.  in.         <  *-      o 
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such  ftfthion  be  mijitpoxted  ?  She  tnar^ 
ried  a  man,  aind»  conse^piently,  by  the 
courtesy :o£- Engkad,  shifted  them- 
eon^nienae  :0f  <  providing^  for  herself 
from  her  ovk  Moulder  to  his :  bat» 
moDeover,  he^iraa  a  yotui]^  maa,  asd  a 
handsome  .man.  Both  were  willing^  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark*  When  day 
brokei,  they  were  both  disa{q[KitBted. 
The.  lady^s  fortune  lay  kv  her  d^p^d- 
ence  on  her  aunt  i  th<e.  gentleman's  in 
his  sword,..  >  He^mved  and  swore  ;  ^e 
wept  and  scoldedc:  the  raiment  to 
whi|cb  he  .belonged  wascHrdered  to  the 
West'Indies,  and  he  left  her  to  dry  her 
t^ars  in  ^)iat  nuoiner  she  thought  fit 

vXhelady  sijU  lives  withJierjnint; 
wfliQ^.  ni\sJ[^  afew  .propa:  n^naartsaaces 
on  the  improdenoe  of  a  marriage  she 
bad.  not  objected  to  till  dbe  saw  the 
§vent,  ciooaeiitedito  receive  her  again, 
telling  ber^  aii.the'same  time,  that  she 
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must  iiot  expect  quite  that  degree  of 
teudenkess  that  she  had  esLperienced 
ffoi&;her,^  ivhile .  tlaereiwere  hopes/of 
her  bciogiw^-efltliUislidd,  tod  makag 
thi»kmcliiiiiit  some:  amends. 

'<<<;Afl  that  Miss  Hardy  has  gained  by 
her  marriage  is.theprivUege  of  beingia 
matxon.:  on  theolUier  hand^  she  has 
lost:: the  'pleasure  6f«  fishing  for:m  hus* 
bfm4.  ^  ;But  such  is  the  force  of  hafaii^ 
tfadt  she  yet  tries  to  inveigle  every  man 
whoiiaUs  in  hec  wiy, .  though  she  is 
noJ^tfger  ;it:lftbefly  to  getmarried.'^ 
y^AttdM^Fitamirmadulse?''  said  I. 
.  ^^  n&marmaduke  and  his  wife  arle 
making  a  splendid  figihre  3t  Chelten* 
haaw"/said  Mr.  Mildmayi  ;«'  At  pre* 
sent  &eir  happiness/ is  indubitaible»  he 
beiiigdh  fmsiBssion  of  the  estate  his 
married,  and  she  of  the  namei  .AMthA 
novelty  itfith^e  things  wears  off,  tfiey 
sttBst  each  dnte  a*little  of  their,  happi* 

o  « 


nenf  :^iq1i^  a  Ekt^marmadake  has 
goodi<nli|»  and  genenMitj,  he  will 
a«ver  make  what  ia  called  a  bad  bus* 
j^rnL  I  shoidd  im4  be  auvprised,  how- 
ever, if»  at  some  ftitiife  tune,  he  met 
a  young  wwiiaii  in  the  itreet  vAam  he 
hked  lietter  than  hia  wi&*^ 
c  Sir  i1E1i00ddre  4nid  Laify  Lattmer  afe 
dcttmioed  not  ^:  brea^  the  air  of 
2iiiidoa  tfli  their  estate- is  restored  to 
Aem;  •  Thftjp;  wiH '  pam  the.  emuing 
winter  at  Yorl, .  the  metrO|K)Ha  of  the 
north,  where  living  lidb^i^  and  good 
sodi^  ma7  be  hadinpoh  a  MiaD  'scale. 
They^will^pasarthejsiunflser  in  Merion- 
e^hihb^e^  andtheautiimii  aifc  Harrogate 
OT'^kaffborougfa,  if.my^usiii's  stepa 
ark  ndtf  arrested  by  aa  cfrent  of  •  whi^ 
there  are- hopfes*^ the- gmng  hechin* 
band-an  heir«-       ''•«')r<-  'ruiu' 

Wbt  mi%   my  disior  ^  ftilAid,  <.I  am 
inir  hme^    iT6*motMW :  takes 
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one  day^s  joism^  towwds  PIa$  Moiv 
wynnion,  and  thisi  is  the  'f  winged  ine»- 
^eogetf*'  <  for  mails  have  liitle  leis  than 
wings,  that  is  to  announce  my  intended 
smval.    . 

Never  shaU  I  oease  to  pay  you  floy 
thanks  for  having  permitted  me  to  see 
the  world.  It  is  a  pleasant,  world,  and 
faappin^s  may  reside  in  almost  any  part 
of  it }  tbdugb,  far  mys^»  I  would  not 
seek  it  in  smoke. 

You  have  also  indulged  me  with  a 
view  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds 
alid  I  Aid  9»elir.  and  wtomen  agrteaUe 
*  and  interesting  creatures.  I  have  ad- 
mired youth,  beauty,  and  elegance ; 
I  have  esteemed  good  sense  and  ta* 
lents ;  and  I  have  loved  a  kind  dispo* 
sition  and  a  good  heart ;  but,  if  hap- 
piness range  over  every  place,  it  is 
confined  to  a  few  persons.  It  is  found 
in  one's  family,  or  not  at  aD« 
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Well  as  I  love  my  natr^e  mouHtains^ 
iirhat  would  the  remembrance'  <if  them 
be,  if  every  spot  accessible  to  the  hu* 
man  /oot,  or  discoverable  by  the  hu- 
man eye,  were  not  associated  with  the 
idea  of  iqy  early  «nd  constant  friends? 
It  is  these  titat  form  the  magic  of  the 
word  Aoffur.  I  do  not  long^^to -i^visit 
the.  mountains  ^oidy  because  -tiiey  are 
«iich  an  identical' part  of  the  ^^; 
but  chiefly  because  they  surround  aH 
4iiat  has  been  dear  to  me  since  I  could 
^stinguish  peivons,  andf  all  to  wiiom  I 
dan  look  for  the  -  hoppimss' ifif  my  fu- 
-ture  life.      .  ■     ''i  / 
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